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CHAPTER   I 

A  BIG  white  Tasmanian  moon  is  climbing  the  sky  so 
fast  that  you  can  almost  see  it  moving.  The  line  of 
timbered  hills  before  me  comes  creeping  nearer  and 
nearer  under  the  magic  of  it.  In  another  hour,  or  less 
maybe,  all  the  coastiands  will  be  bathed  in  a  dancing 
silver  light. 

Over  yonder,  in  the  paper-tree  swamp,  the  big, 
green  bull-frogs  go  "plonk-plonk,  plonk-plonk" — ^jess 
as  they  will  the  whole  night  long.  It  sounds  like  they 
was  some  one  tapping  the  butt  of  a  myrtle  log  with  an 
axe.  On  the  edge  of  the  scrub  they's  a  pair  of  black 
possums  fighting  and  snarling  fit  to  Idll. 

It  was  a  night  jess  like  this  that  Margaret  Treherne 
first  come  to  Temah  Heads.  I'll  not  forget  that  night ; 
no,  not  if  I  live  to  be  an  old,  old  man. 

Sometimes  I  wish  I  could.  Sometimes — ^but  not 
often,  thank  God — ^I  even  finds  my  fool  self  bitter  against 
everj'thing,  because  of  losing  what  I  never  had  and 
couldn't  hope  to  have.  But  mostlj^  I  hugs  the  memory- 
of  those  days  to  my  heart,  though  the  pain  of  it  near 
chokes  me  at  times. 

No,  I  ain't  like  to  ferget  that  night. 

I'd  been  head  cattleman  with  old  Stump  Ferguson 
a  matter  of  two  years,  maybe,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
season.  I  didn't  dislike  him — as  boss,  or  any  other 
way  ;  fer  all  that  he  was  a  cranky  old  cuss,  even  at  the 
best  of  times.     I'd  got  to  find,  you  see,  that  Stum.p 
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was  mostly  froth  and  bubble,  as  the  saying  is.  He 
threatened  everything,  but  done  nothing.  His  heart 
was  sound  at  bottom  all  right. 

I  think  he  sort  of  took  to  me  from  the  f.rst.  Any- 
way, it  don't  matter  much.  He  couldn't  have  done 
without  me,  even  though  he'd  hated  me  like  to  bust, 
as  his  boys  done.  I  didn't  care  who  I  worked  fer  those 
days,  as  long  as  I  got  my  cheque  regular.  I  was  the 
best  cow-banger  on  the  coast,  though  I  say  it  that 
shouldn't.  And  Stump  knew  it.  I  could  take  my  pick 
of  masters  any  time  I  chose.  They  wasn't  an  owner 
round  them  parts  that  wouldn't  have  been  glad  to 
make  room  in  his  outfit  fer  "Red"  Dawson,  as  the 
bo\^  called  me. 

Old  Stump  Ferguson  had  three  sons,  same  as  Noah 
did.  Like  Shem,  Ham,  and  the  other  feller,  they  hated 
the  old  man  like  poison  because  he  didn't  choose  to  die 
right  off  and  leave  them  the  farm,  but  kept  living  right 
on  to  please  himself.  They  hated  each  other  and  most 
every  other  living  thing  around  the  place.  But  most  of 
all  they  hated  the  SuUivans,  on  the  next  holding,  because 
the  Sullivans  played  them  dirt  fer  dirt  and  wouldn't 
scare  worth  tuppence.  Me  they  hated  too.  I  take  it 
as  a  compliment. 

I  was  making  across  to  the  stable  early  one  morning, 
meaning  to  saddle  up  and  go  look  fer  a  bunch  of  weaners 
on  the  run,  when  I  gets  a  message  from  old  Stump  to 
see  him  at  the  house.  When  I  saunters  over,  he's 
sitting  on  the  verander,  like  he  mostly  was,  cutting  up 
terbacker  and  smoking  of  it  as  fast  as  it  would  burn. 
I  disremember  ever  seeing  Stump  without  he'd  some 
sort  of  a  smoke  sticking  out  of  his  face. 

Soon  as  he  sees  me  he  fetches  his  eyebrows  together 
in  a  way  he  had,  and  sa3's  he  : 

"Next  time  I  has  occasion  to  send  fer  you  you'll 
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come  on  the  jump — ^understand  ?  I  don't  run  a  cheap 
boarding-house  fer  any  red-headed  son  of  a  coast  leech 
to  loaf  on  like  he  was  better' n  his  boss.  Am  I  to  do 
my  own  barking  when  I  keeps  a  dorg  ?  Not  on  your 
Ufe  I  ain't." 

"  What's  bit  you  this  happy  morn  ? "  I  says. 
"  You  ain't  your  smiling  self  at  all." 

The  only  way  I  ever  knew  to  get  the  better  of  Stump 
in  an  argument  was  to  hit  him  back  in  his  own  style. 
If  you  tried  to  crawl,  that  give  him  time  to  think  reason- 
able.   And  then  he  got  you  good. 

"  You  don't  need  to  ferget,"  I  says,  "  that  when  you 
keep  a  dorg  his  bark's  only  half  of  him.  The  other 
half's  his  bite,  and  that  takes  place  kind  of  promiscuous." 

"  Don't  I  know  it  ?  "  yells  Stump,  getting  foamy 
round  the  chin.  "Ain't  I  always  getting  bit  by  one 
or  other  of  you  punk-headed  beef  chasers  ?  Now,  ain't 
I  ?  " 

"  Come  to  the  point,"  I  saj's.  "  The  interchange 
of  these  here  pleasantries  is  amusing,  but  it  ain't  profit- 
able. I  has  to  remind  3'ou  that  they's  a  bunch  of  calves 
that  wants  ..." 

"  Then  let  'em  wait,"  he  snaps.  "  They's  a  gall  to 
be  met  and  brought  back  from  One  Horse  to-morrow 
night,  and  may  I  be  shot  if  they's  a  soul  on  the  place 
I'd  trust  near  a  pub  without  him  making  a  hog  of  hisself, 
unless  it's  you.  Red.  Now,  will  you  go  ?  Or  do  I  have 
to  get  up  and  kick  you  ?  " 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  I  says.  "  And  what  does  she  want 
coming  to  these  outlandish  parts  fer,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  That  ain't  none  of  your  business,"  says  Stump. 
"  But  so  be  I'll  tell  you,  all  the  same.  Her  name's 
Trehcrnc,  and  she's  coming  here  to  help  my  missus 
about  the  house.     Has  you  any  objections,  may  I  ast  ?  " 

"  I  has — several,"  I  says.     "  But  I  won't  mention 
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'em.  Do  I  understand  you  to  observe  that  the  girl  is 
going  to  live  here,  with  them  louts  of  boys  around  ?  * ' 

"  You  do,"  says  the  old  man.'    "  What  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  I  says.  "  Only  this  ain't  a  fit  home 
fer  any  girl  that's  decent ;  and  you  know  it.  But  it 
ain't  my  funeral,  I  suppose." 

"  Have  you  jess  found  that  out  ? "  says  Stump. 
"  H  the  gal  ain't  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  that's  her 
look-out,  ain't  it  ?  Now,  are  you  going  peaceable,  or 
do  I  have  to  get  my  shotgun  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  go  ?"  I  saj^s. 

It  was  all  one  to  me  what  I  was  doing,  so  long  as  I 
was  getting  the  money  fer  it.  I  hadn't  been  to  One 
Horse  a  matter  of  six  months,  anyhow,  when  I  come 
to  think  of  it.  And  a  bit  of  a  blow  away  from  old 
Stump  and  the  louts  weren't  to  be  sneezed  at. 

"  You'll  take  the  buggy,  and  start  immejitly  or 
sooner,"  says  he.  "It's  a  two  days'  trip  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  they's  no  telling  how  the  plains  is  after 
the  heavy  rains  we've  jess  had.  Full  of  pot-holes,  I'll 
bet  a  shilling.  Take  the  bay  fillies ;  and  use  'em 
gentle,  d'ye  hear?  I'll  have  no  racing  of  'em  in  and 
out  of  One  Horse  all  in  a  sweat  and  lather,  so  mind  me. 
Them  ponies  ain't  to  be  bought  with  human  blood. 
And  if  they's  so  much  as  a  hair  missing  outen  their  tails 
when  you  come  back,  I'll  .  .  ." 

I  seen  he  was  working  up  fer  one  of  his  tantrums,  so 
I  jess  left  him  at  it  and  come  away.  Any  other  time 
I'd  have  admired  to  listen  to  his  langwidge,  but  I  knew 
I  hadn't  any  time  to  waste  if  I  was  to  get  to  One  Horse 
in  time  to  meet  the  coach. 

The  sun  was  jess  getting  a  bit  of  sting  in  it  as  I  starts 
the  fillies  along  the  drive  at  a  spanking  pace.  Old 
Stump  seen  me,  of  course,  as  we  flashed  round  the 
corner  of  the  stockyard,  and  up  he  jumps  and  yells  fit 
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to  bust  his  inside.  I  felt  real  pleased  about  it,  because 
I  knew  he'd  worry  his  cranky  old  head  off  thinking  I 
was  over-driving  his  blessed  fillies.  He  thought  more 
of  them,  I  do  believe,  than  the  rest  of  the  farm  put 
together,  including  his  own  family. 

I  kept  the  pace  up  till  I  knew  I  was  out  of  sight.  But 
when  I'd  climbed  the  sand  ridge  and  hit  the  regular 
track  fer  One  Horse,  I  eases  the  fillies  to  a  steady  jog 
that  I  knew  they  could  hold  fer  hours  at  a  stretch.  I'd 
a  matter  of  sixty  mile  to  go,  and  I  didn't  look  to  hit 
One  Horse  under  ten  hours,  the  way  the  track  was. 

About  midday  I  reaches  Dry  Gap,  a  bit  of  a  place 
that  cattlemen  used  as  a  kind  of  half-way  when  bring- 
ing stock  along  to  the  winter  runs.  It  ain't  much  of  a 
place,  at  any  time.  Half  a  dozen  paling  shanties 
built  along  the  side  of  the  accommodation  paddock, 
as  they  calls  it,  about  made  up  the  town.  But  a  bit 
farther  along  the  road  they  was  the  store  and  post 
office — built  in  one,  like  you  most  generally  find  it  in 
places  outback — where  the  overland  telephone  line 
junctions  to  Temah  Heads. 

The  posty  sort  of  grinned  when  he  seen  me. 

"  You're  wanted  at  the  telephone.  Red,"  he  sings 
out  from  the  doorway. 

"  Did  she  say  what  her  name  was  ?  "  I  inquires. 

Posty' s  face  fair  sparkled  with  amusement. 

"  Sorry,  Red,  but  she's  a  he,"  says  he,  "  and  a  mighty 
excited  he,  by  the  same  token.  It's  Stump  Ferguson 
that  wants  you.  Been  calling  me  up  every  little  while 
since  about  ten,  wanting  to  know  if  you'd  come  through 
yet.  Seemed  kind  of  anxious  about  something,  I 
reckon." 

I  strolls  across  to  the  office  and  holds  the  receiver  to 
my  ear.  Sure  enough,  they's  somebody  bellowing  away 
at  the  other  end.    And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the 
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trouble?  Why,  it's  about  his  blessed  fillies,  no 
less. 

"  Is  that  Red  Dawson  ?  "  yells  the  old  man,  when 
I  announces  my  presence,  soothing  like.  '"Is  that  thai 
sanguine-headed  cow-banger  of  mine  ?  or  is  it  not  ? 
Oh,  it  is,  is  it  ?  Then  what  in  h — 11  does  you  mean  by 
driving  of  my  fillies  outen  the  yard  like  you  done  ?  I 
seen  you  I  did,  so  I  did.  If  they's  so  much  as  one  hair 
dissolved  outen  their  tails  when  you  come  back  ..." 

Now  what  would  yoii  have  done,  with  an  old  lunatic 
raving  at  you  like  that  from  thirty  miles  away  ?  I  jess 
hooked  up  the  jigger  and  left  him  at  it.  When  I  looked 
up  at  the  wire  outside  it  was  fairly  humming  with 
langwidgc.  , 

I  travelled  a  bit  faster  after  I  left  Dry  Gap.  Towards 
sundown  it  cooled  off  a  bit,  and  the  ponies  freshened 
up.  When  I  gets  on  to  the  five-mile  beach  this  side 
of  One  Horse,  I'd  a  job  to  hold  the  little  beggars  in 
hand.  A  bonnie  pair  they  was.  I  heard  once  that 
Old  Stump  had  turned  down  a  hundred  guinea  offer  fer 
them  from  some  sport  down  south  ;  I  quite  believe. 
They  was  all  horse-flesh  they  was,  and  no  mistake. 

I  reached  One  Horse  about  seven  in  the  evening 
maybe  ;  and  the  boys  I  knew  there  was  real  glad  to 
see  me.  The  coach  that  was  to  bring  Miss  Treherne 
wasn't  due  in  till  about  three  o'clock  on  the  next  after- 
noon. That  give  me  near  twenty-four  hours  to  spell 
the  fillies  in,  you  see.  Not  that  they  needed  that  long, 
perhaps.  They'd  have  done  the  trip  back  home  next 
morning,  if  ast ;   and  never  turned  a  hair. 

I  stalls  them  and  seen  they  was  fed  and  watered,  and 
then  I  hunts  up  Sandy  Smith,  that  used  to  work  with 
me  at  Coogles  Creek,  and  we  has  fun  together.  You've 
no  idei. 

Towards  bed  time,  a  real  bad  man  from  the  West 
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Coast  mines  opines  to  shout  for  all  hands — or  spill  blood. 
He  ain't  perticular  which.  When  he  hears  me  ordering 
soft  tack,  he  kind  of  sees  red,  and  begins  to  take  his 
clo's  off.  I'd  minded  what  Stump  had  said,  d'ye  see. 
And,  anyhow,  I'd  no  notion  fer  getting  soused  and 
having  this  here  young  lady  that  was  coming  turn  me 
down  fer  a  boozy  slob. 

\\'ell,  it  seems  Bad  Man  ain't  satisfied  to  see  me  sober. 
He  sort  of  infers  to  play  skittles  with  my  inside,  unless 
I  introduces  a  certain  amount  of  painkiller  into  my 
system,  same  as  he's  doing. 

When  I  says  no,  Bad  Man  begins  to  get  gay.  The 
bo5'S  is  all  broke  up  at  the  thought  of  Old  Red  getting 
scattered  into  little  bits.  They  sends  a  depertation  to 
Bad  Man  imploring  him  to  spare  me  awhile  longer,  tut 
lie  ain't  agreeable.  He  announces  to  split  m.e  length- 
waj^s  and  plait  me  into  a  bullock  whip  fer  use  on  his 
trip  home  to  the  mines.  I  say  good-bye  to  the  boys 
and  prepares  fer  sudden  death. 

Bad  Man  comes  at  me  with  both  hands  at  once,  and 
as  much  of  his  feet  as  he  don't  want  to  stand  on,  and 
claws  a  piece  out  of  my  face.  Then  he  tries  to  bite  my 
ear  off. 

I  gets  inside  his  guard,  butts  him  under  the  chin  with 
both  my  knees  at  once,  sticks  my  head  into  his  stum- 
mick  as  he  goes  down,  and  Bad  Man  sort  of  loses  interest. 
His  friends  wipe  him  off  the  furniture,  and  they's  peace 
again. 

I  put  in  next  day  looking  after  the  fillies  and  loafing 
round.  When  the  coach  was  near  due,  I  harnessed 
up  and  got  all  ready  fer  a  quick  get-away.  Now  the 
time  was  nigh  I  began  to  feel  kind  of  nervous  and  un- 
comfortable. I  wasn't  much  used  to  women,  anyhow. 
And  besides,  they  was  no  knowing  jess  what  sort  of  a 
female  she'd  turn  out  to  be.     A  sixty  mile  drive  with 
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one  of  these  here  feminine  stuff  raj  its  weren't  to  my 
liking,  I  can  tell  you.  I  kind  of  worried  how  I  was 
going  to  reckernise  her  when  I  seen  her.  Then  the 
coach  come  in,  and  I  seen  they  was  only  one  woman 
on  board. 

I'm  not  likely  to  ferget  my  first  sight  of  Margaret 
Treherne.  There's  many  sights  my  mind's  eye  will 
clean  ferget  to  show  before  I  pass  to  the  other  side, 
but  not  that  one — never  that  one,  not  while  life  and 
memorj^  last. 

She  was  quite  young,  not  more  than  twenty- three 
or  four,  maybe,  and  straight  and  slender  as  a  golden- 
glory  flower.  Her  hair  was  shiney  brown,  and  bunched 
on  top  of  her  little  head  in  coils  of  glistening  silk.  And 
her  face — but  there,  it  ain't  fer  me  to  try  and  tell  the 
wonder  of  it.  And  my,  you  should  have  seen  her  eyes  ? 
Soft  brown  they  was,  like  her  hair.  Not  the  ordinary 
colour — but  the  soft,  warm  brown  of  the  velvet  moss 
that  gathers  on  the  coastlands  in  the  summer  time. 

In  aU  my  life  I'd  never  seen  a  girl  like  that.  I  stood 
there  staring  like  a  fool,  till  suddenly  I  saw  how  tired 
and  anxious-like  she  looked.  That  brought  my  manners 
back  to  me,  and  I  steps  up  and  speaks  a  little  piece. 

"  Oh,  are  you  from  Mr.  Ferguson  ?  "  she  says.  "  I'm 
so  glad  to  find  there  is  some  one  here  to  meet  me.  It's 
been  such  a  long,  dreary  trip.  But  isn't  the  scenery 
just  grand.  Parts  of  it  are  tremendous.  Everything 
is  so  strange  to  what  I've  been  used  to  that  do  you 
know  I  was  beginning  to  feel  just  a  little  bit  afraid. 
But  you'll  look  after  me  now,  won't  you  ?  " 

The  smile  she  give  me  made  me  feel  warm  behind  the 
ears.  The  girls  I'd  been  used  to  don't  know  how  to 
smile ;  they  sort  of  grin.  This  was  a  whole  heap 
different. 

"  Why,  fer  sure,  miss  ;  so  I  wiU."     I  says.     "  That's 
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what  I'm  here  for,  ain't  it.  You  don't  need  to  worry 
any  more.  I'll  see  to  things.  And  if  they's  anything 
around  this  one-eyed  town  you've  a  fancy  to  play 
with,  if  you'll  point  it  out  I'll  see  that  you  gets  it." 

Well,  that  made  her  laugh  right  out,  and  sort  of  put 
me  more  at  my  ease.  She  was  one  of  those  girls  you'd 
feel  at  home  with,  anywhere.  And  you  couldn't  help 
but  take  to  her,  right  from  the  start.  Every  minute 
you  was  near  her  got  you  tangled  worse. 

I  took  her  traps  over  to  the  buggy  and  packs  them 
in.  Then  I  got  her  to  sit  on  the  rug  on  the  grass  while 
I  gets  her  a  cup  of  tea.  And  gosh,  the  trouble  I  had 
to  get  it. 

Slushy,  over  at  the  pub,  he  starts  out  with  some 
pig-swill  in  a  billy,  and  a  slab  of  damper  scone  in  his 
greasy  hand.  I  wasn't  watching  at  the  time,  being  all 
took  up  with  the  fillies  that  was  getting  restless  to  be 
gone.  When  I  does  look  round  I  gets  the  shock  of 
my  life. 

Here's  this  ordinary,  common  stew-slinger  offering 
of  his  filthy  swipes  to  Miss  Margaret,  jess  as  if  she  was 
one  of  the  lot  herded  back  there  at  the  pub. 

I  wasn't  wild,  was  I.  I  had  Slushy  by  one  of  his  flap 
ears  in  about  one  second.  I  stuffed  the  slab  of  scone 
down  the  front  of  his  shirt,  and  poured  his  billy  of  pig- 
swill  over  his  head  till  he  looked  like  he  was  sporting  a 
tea-leaf  poultice.  Then  I  boosts  him  back  to  the  skilly- 
house  on  the  run.  And  the  little  girl  sitting  there  not 
knowing  if  to  laugh  or  cry. 

I  found  a  teapot,  after  hunting  round  a  bit,  and  while 
the  tea  was  getting  drawed,  I  gets  over  to  Pete  Higgins' 
store  and  buys  some  tinned  cow  and  biscuits. 

I  tell  you  I  was  feeling  pretty  good  to  myself  when  I 
takes  these  here  back  to  Miss  Margaret.  I  considered 
she'd  be  tickled  to  death  the  way  I'd  handed  it  to 
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Slushy,  and  I  sort  of  felt  a  gratified  smile  beginning  to 
rise  way  back  behind  of  my  ears,  all  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge her  few  praiseworthy  remarks. 

They  didn't  transpire.  Likewise,  my  smile  kind  of 
sagged  at  the  knees,  and  faded  away.  For  what  do 
you  suppose  she  done  ?  Letchered  me.  Letchered  me. 
Said  she'd  never  have  thought  I  could  be  so  unkind 
as  to  mishandle  a  poor  old  gent  that  was  doing  his  best 
for  her.  Said  she  was  hurt  and  disappointed,  and 
didn't  think  she  could  eat  what  I'd  brought  along 
unless  I'd  go  back  and  ast  the  poor  old  gent  to  fergive 
my  rudeness. 

I  tell  you  I  done  a  large-sized  think  before  I  could 
place  this  here  poor  old  gent  she  kept  talking  about. 
Then  it  dawned  on  me  she  was  referring  to  Slushy  .  .  . 
Slushy,  mind  you. 

Now  ain't  that  like  a  woman.  You  never  can  tell 
what  they're  going  to  do  ne.xt.  And  she  meant  it  all 
right,  I  could  see  that.  I  didn't  understand  her  then. 
I'd  never  been  used  to  any  but  the  teamsters'  wives 
outback,  and  they  were  rough  enough.  They's  woman 
and  woman,  thank  God: 

I  must  have  looked  pretty  near  as  mean  as  a  scalded 
hog,  standing  there  with  my  mouth  open  like  I  was  a 
kid  been  caught  stealing  apples  out  of  an  orchard. 
And  this  mite  of  a  girl  rubbing  it  into  me  till  I 
nearly  bust  viide  open  with  shame.  So  off  I  goes 
and  fetches  Slushy  (who  don't  want  to  come)  to  the 
buggy,  and  there  I  bases  myself  before  him  most 
horribly. 

It  was  wofth  it  though.  She  gives  me  another  of 
them  morning-glory  smiles  of  hers,  and  starts  on  the 
grub  right  away ;  while  I  stands  there  purring  like  a 
kitten,  I'm  that  relieved. 

But  old  Slushy  he  fidgets  around  combing  his  whiskers 
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and  looking  at  us  like  he  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
it  till  I  tells  him  to  get.     So  he  gets. 

I  was  all  ready  to  make  a  start  f er  home,  when  a  fellei 
comes  running  across  from  the  post  office  and  calls  fer 
me  to  pull  up 

''  Are  you  Red  Dawson  ?  "  he  says. 

I  takes  my  hat  off  careless  like,  and  he  gets  a  sight  of 
my  top-not.     It's  bordering  on  crimson, 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  says  he,  laughing.  "  That  settles  it. 
Speech  without  words,  eh  ?  Well,  Mr.  Dawson,"  he 
says,  "  you're  wanted  at  the  telephone." 

Well  now,  I  thought  I  could  almost  guess  the  party's 
name  that  was  sending  out  these  wild  calls  fer  me  every 
few  seconds.  However,  I  says  nothing,  but  gets  the 
posty  clerk  to  mind  the  buggy,  which  he  ain't  loth  to 
do,  and  jess  hikes  over  to  the  office  and  glues  an  ear  to 
the  telephone.  I  hasn't  long  to  wait  when  a  voice,  that 
seems  kind  cf  familiar,  begins  to  agitate  the  ether. 

"  I  want  Red  Dawson,"  it  says.  "  A  big  six  foot 
lout,  with  a  head  on  him  like  a  sunrise  in  Hades.  I 
tell  you  I  .  .  ." 

"  Now,  now,"  I  says,  soothingly,  into  the  voice  box. 
"  You're  sort  of  getting  excited,  ain't  you  ?  And  you 
know  what  Doc.  said  about  your  digestion.    If  .  .  ." 

"Is  that  Red  Dawson  ?  "  yells  Stump. 

"  It  is,"  says  I.     "If    .  .  ." 

"  Are  them  fillies  of  mine  all  right  ?  "  he  says. 

"  They  is,"  says  I.     "  If  .  .  ." 

"  Have  you  fed  and  watered  'em  regular  ?  "  he  says, 
"  or  are  you  feeding  'em  on  chips  and  putting  the 
money  into  your  own  pants  pocket  ?  " 

"  I  have  and  I  ain't,"  says  I.     "If  you  will  .  .  ." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  shouts  the  old  man  fiercely. 
"  I  don't  believe  it.  Them  fillies  ain't  to  be  bought 
with  human  blood,  and  you  know  it.     As  I'm  a  long- 
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suffering  man.   Red,  if  they's  so  much  as  one  hair 
dissolved  outen  their  tails,  I'll  ..." 

Just  there  was  where  I  hung  the  receiver  on  the  nail 
and  hooked  it.  Of  all  the  irritating  old  cusses  he  was 
the  irritatingist.  They  didn't  seem  to  be  anj''  sense  in 
him  at  all. 

The  posty  clerk  didn't  like  quitting  his  job.  We 
leaves  him  bowing  to  the  roadside,  and  annojang  his 
little  bit  of  whisker  like  it  was  something  he  hadn't 
noticed  before,  and  meant  to  make  the  most  of. 

When  the  fillies  was  going  properlj-,  I  steals  a  look 
round  at  the  little  lady  by  my  side,  to  see  how  she's 
enjo5dng  it.  And,  gosh,  it  was  a  sight  you  couldn't 
help  but  get  all  perked  up  about,  either. 

A  big  moon  was  rising  as  we  came  along  the  bit  of 
heathland  along  the  coast,  and  the  soft  light  of  it  danced 
along  the  shoreline,  and  hung  upon  the  distant  hills 
and  spread  a  sheen  of  silver  across  the  still  waters  of 
the  bay.  The  scent  of  spring  was  in  the  air.  You 
know  the  way  of  it,  perhaps  ?  How  it  grips  you,  and 
sends  the  good,  warm  blood  coursing  through  your 
veins,  till  every  cell  in  your  body  is  like  to  bust  with 
the  sheer  joy  of  living.  I  wanted  jess  to  sit  back  in  my 
seat  and  watch  the  moonbeams  drive  the  mists  away, 
and  blot  the  stars  out  one  b}'^  one,  until  the  whole  night 
quivered  with  the  glor}^  of  it. 

I  reckon  the  same  sort  of  feeling  had  took  hold  of  Miss 
Margaret,  only  maybe  in  a  deeper  waj'.  For  she  give 
a  little  sigh  of  contentment  and  it  seemed  to  me,  watch- 
ing her  face,  that  her  lips  trembled  as  she  lifted  her 
head  to  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  bush-scented  breeze. 
She  puts  her  hands  out  into  the  night,  and  seems  to 
whisper  to  herself.  And  then  she  turns  to  me,  and 
says : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Red,  isn't  it  glorious  to  be  alive  a  night 
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like  this  ?  Do  you  know  it  makes  me  almost  want  to 
cry — it  seems  so  beautiful.  It  reminds  me  of  something 
I  read  in  a  book  once.  I  think  perhaps  the  writer  must 
have  passed  this  way.  '  The  stars  were  misty  with  the 
unshed  tears  of  dawn,  and  the  sweetened  breath  of 
spring  already  coaxed  the  slender  grasses  to  a  whispered 
symphony.'  Doesn't  that  seem  to  describe  it  exactly 
as  it  is  to-night  ?  " 

"  That's  fine,"  I  says,  and  I  meant  it  too  ;  fer  all 
that  her  words  were  a  bit  beyond  me.  "  That's  fine. 
But  what  d'you  suppose  they  means  by  '  unshed  tears 
of  dawn.'     I  ain't  quite  clear  where  that  comes  in  ?  " 

"  Why,  Red,"  she  says,  and  you'll  notice  she  dropped 
the  mister  quite  natural,  "  I  think  I  understand.  He 
means  the  dew.  It's  just  a  poet's  way  of  describing 
a  beautiful  thing  in  beautiful  language.  He's  telling 
us  that  just  as  everything  young  almost  always  cries 
when  it's  new  born,  so  it  is  with  the  dawn.  The  dew 
comes  when  the  new  day  is  bom — ^But  these  must  be 
tears  of  joy.  Red — tears  of  joy." 

Lord,  I  wouldn't  have  butted  in  then  fer  all  that  you 
could  give  me.  It  seemed  that  little  girl's  thoughts 
was  most  as  lovely  as  her  face.  I'd  never  rightly 
understood  before,  what  langwidge  meant.  I  listened 
as  she  went  on  : 

"  And  there  was  something  else  the  writer  talked  of 
too.  He  spoke  of  the  '  thousand  tiny  voices  singing 
through  the  summer  night.'  Why,  listen,  now,  and 
you  can  hear  them  plain  as  plain  can  be  ?  The  little 
tree  frogs  in  the  swamp  there,  and  the  crickets  by  the 
wayside ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  funny  little  voices 
that  come  out  of  the  night.  They're  all  singing.  Red; 
because  it's  natural  to  sing,  it's  natural  to  be  happy. 
They're  revelling  in  the  beauty  of  the  night,  just  as  we 
are.     And  even  the  smallest  of  the  little  things,  with 
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voices  so  tiny,  Red,  that  only  God  can  hear  them,  are 
praising  Him  unconsciously  for  the  great  gift  of  life." 

And  I  swallows  a  kind  of  lump  in  my  throat  and  says  : 

"  Sure  thing,  they  are,  miss,"  two  or  three  times  over, 
like  a  fool.  I'd  never  had  things  shown  to  me  that 
way  before.  I  never  knew  they  was  such  ways  of 
seeing  things.  The  old  plains,  that  I'd  crossed  so  many 
hundred  times  before,  seemed  kind  of  changed  and 
glorified  the  way  she  meant  me  to  see  them. 

I  tried  to  figure  out  what  sort  of  time  this  dear  little 
woman  was  like  to  have  in  the  rough  shop  where  she 
was  going.  I  grit  my  teeth  and  swore  they  was  one 
good  friend  she'd  have  that  wouldn't  let  harm  come  to 
her  if  he  could  help  it. 

After  a  while  I  tells  her  about  life  on  a  coast  farm, 
and  that  interested  her,  as  I'd  known  it  would. 

Then  she  begins  to  tell  me  a  little  about  herself — how 
her  folks  was  poor,  and  so  she'd  reckoned  to  take  a 
place  somewhere  to  help  things  back  at  home.  And  she 
was  going  to  be  married — some  day — to  a  young  feller 
over  on  the  mainland.  But  that  weren't  likely  to  be 
fer  long  enough,  as  they  was  both  poor. 

She  must  have  seen  my  clumsy  look  at  her  hands 
then,  fer  she  adds,  in  a  wistful  sort  of  voice  : 

"  No,  I  don't  wear  a  ring.  Tom  wanted  to  give  me 
one,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him.  They  cost  such  a  lot  of 
money,  and  I  told  him  I  was  sure  it  would  be  much 
more  sensible  to  put  the  money  in  the  bank  to  help 
towards  our  future  home.     Don't  you  think  so  too  ?  " 

I  felt  I  wanted  to  cuss  out  loud,  when  I  thought  of 
the  flash  rings  the  barmaid  at  the  One  Horse  pub  could 
sport.     It  didn't  seem  fair  like  to  me. 

We  stops  at  Dry  Gap  half  an  hour  to  spell  the  fillies 
a  bit,  and  the  posty's  missus,  a  good  sort,  comes  to 
light  with  some  tea  and  cake.    Then  we  moves  on 
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again.  Xext  time  I  looks  round  the  little  girl  is  fast 
asleep.  I  wraps  a  rug  about  her  as  best  I  could,  and 
leaves  her  to  it.  Then  I  turns  to  the  fillies  and  sends 
them  nice  and  gentle  over  the  plain. 

Most  about  three  in  the  morning  it  turns  chilly  like. 
We  was  nigh  to  the  boundary  by  that  time,  and  another 
iiour  should  see  us  at  the  house.  Maybe  it  Vv'as  the 
cold  that  wakes  Miss  Margaret  up. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  she  says,  with  a  little  yawn.  "  I've  been 
to  sleep.  How  unsociable  of  me.  But  really,  I  was  so 
tired  and  stiff  that  I  knew  I  couldn't  have  kept  awake 
even  if  I'd  tried." 

"  Ferget  it,"  I  says.  "  The  sleep' 11  do  you  more  good 
than  if  you  was  talking  to  me.  We  ain't  but  a  little 
way  to  go  nov/,  and  then  you  can  sleep  fer  a  week,  if 
you  want  to." 

I'd  been  turning  things  over  in  my  mind  a  bit.  Now, 
when  we  reaches  the  homestead  gates,  I  speaks  my 
think. 

"  Miss  Margaret,"  I  says,  "  you're  going  among  folks 
that's  different  from  what  you  been  used  to,  I  can  see 
that.  You'll  likely  find  they's  persons  here  that  ain't 
too  nice  in  their  ways  of  living.  They  ain'  t  fit  knowing 
fer  a  lady  like  you.  That's  why  I  surely  know  you'll 
maybe  want  a  friend  one  day.  The  old  folk  now,  they's 
no  harm  to  them,  though  both  gets  cranky  enough  at 
times.  It's  the  boys  that  ain't  to  be  trusted — remem- 
ber that.  Now,  will  you  promise  me,"  I  says,  "  that 
you'll  count  me  a  friend  and  let  me  help  whatever  way 
I  can  to  make  your  stay  here  happy  ?  I  ain't  only 
but  a  common  cattle  hand,  I  know  that,  and  not  fit  to 
speak  to  the  likes  of  you.  But  I  do  believe  they's  the 
makings  of  a  man  somewhere  inside  of  me." 

For  answer  she  holds  out  her  little  naked  hand.  I 
'ivas  almost  frightened  to  take  it  fer  fear  of  hurting  her. 
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It  was  like  taking  hold  of  a  fistful  of  velvet  moss.  And 
says  she,  so  soft-like  and  kind  : 

"I'm  sure  you  do  yourself  injustice.  Your  face  tells 
me  that  no  woman  could  wish  a  truer  friend.  If  ever 
I  need  help,  I  promise  that  I  will  come  to  you.  You 
are  more  than  kind  to  me — a  stranger,  and  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart.  And  God  bless  you,  Red,"  she 
says. 

Now  don't  that  get  you.  "  God  bless  you,"  she  says. 
God  bless  Red  Dawson.  Don't  that  sound  queer.  And 
yet  .  .  .  the  way  she  said  it.  ...  I  hadn't  thought  He 
cared  before. 

I  didn't  say  a  thing  to  answer  her.  I  jess  sat  there 
staring  at  her  and  holding  her  hand,  till  she  draws  it 
away  gently.  Then  I  wakes  up,  and  drives  on  to  the 
homestead. 

But,  afterwards,  when  I'd  seen  her  safe  inside  with 
Ma  Ferguson,  I  takes  my  hat  off  and  looks  up  at  the 
dawning  skj'',  and  says  I,  "  Red  Dawson,  if  ever  you 
go  back  on  that  little  lady  after  that  they's  no  hell 
deep  enough  to  hide  your  shame." 

And,  listen,  I  meant  it. 


CHAPTER  II 

Have  \'ou  ever  noticed  a  yardful  of  chickens  when 
they's  a  hawk  about  ?     Excited,  ain't  they  ? 

Well,  it  was  like  that  with  the  folks  at  Temah  Heads 
when  I  gets  back.  I  knew  that  things  must  be  wrong 
somewhere,  because  Stump  don't  even  call  me  up  to 
cuss  me  about  the  fillies,  like  I'd  made  sure  he  would. 
It  appears  he's  something  else  to  chew  about,  fer  once 
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in  a  way,  and  I  can't  say  I  was  sorry  to  know  he's  a 
real  grievance  fer  once.  Seems  that  in  the  four  days 
I'd  been  away  things  has  been  happening,  I  gets  the 
rights  of  it  from  Andy  WilHams  as  we're  riding  round 
the  east-end  paddock. 

It's  necessary  to  go  back  some  months  to  properly 
get  the  hang  of  things.  Somewhere  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  a  bunch  of  city  mining  men  announces  to 
locate  a  tin  show  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Possum 
Creek,  that  waters  all  the  western  front  of  Stump 
Ferguson's  property. 

They  forms  a  sindikit  at  Hobart,  and  applies  for 
a  concession  to  work  the  ground.  Old  Stump,  and 
others  holding  ground  along  the  Little  Possum,  object 
most  strenuous,  and  they're  backed  by  one  or  two 
politicians,  that  make  out  to  be  against  private  enter- 
prise. They's  palm  oil  floating  everywhere,  and  wire- 
pulling and  leg-pulling  no  end,  and  the  papers  is  full 
of  it.  They's  clever  lawyers  to  both  sides,  and  the 
langwidge  is  something  tremendous. 

Likely  you  ain't  acquainted  with  the  mess  tin-sluicing 
makes  of  any  waterway  ?  Cattle  needs  good  water 
most  the  same  as  any  human,  and  while  it's  a  fact  that 
you  can  fatten  a  beast  without  water  at  all,  it's  true 
enough  that  rotten  water  keeps  the  beef  off  their  ribs 
altogether.  They's  no  fattening  them  on  rotten  water  ; 
no,  not  though  you  packs  the  feed  into  them  with  a 
steam  rammer.  Decent  water  they  must  have ;  or 
else  no  water  at  all. 

Little  Possum  was  a  daddy  creek.  It  ran  year  in 
year  out  along  its  gravel  bed,  and  not  the  driest  year  of 
all  could  mop  it  up.  The  loss  of  it  meant  loss  of  half 
the  grazing  country  that  side  of  the  farm. 

Well,  the  concession  to  work  the  land  is  given  to  the 
sindikit,  and,  if  you'll  believe  me,  in  less  than  three 
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months  from  the  time  they  started  getting  the  ore  out 
the  creek,  from  being  as  clear  and  sparkling  as  a  mineral 
spring,  turns  into  a  stinking  stream  of  swirling  yellei 
mud,  that  neither  man  nor  decent  beast  would  put  a 
nose  to.  That  meant  the  putting  down  of  bores  right 
and  left  across  the  farm  looking  fer  water.  So  Stump 
he  had  to  sink  wells  and  put  in  a  couple  of  windmills, 
or  see  his  stock  fall  to  bits.  Fer  drink  that  yeller  mess 
they  won't. 

Stump  he  ain't  one  to  take  it  lying  down.  They've 
done  him  mortal  harm  and  so  he  sets  to  work  to  even 
up  the  score.  There  ain't  much  he  can  do,  to  be  sure. 
But  they's  one  way  he  can  slap  them  back,  and  that 
way  he  takes.  He  blocks  'em  carting  ore  and  stuff 
across  his  range,  and  they  got  to  pack  it  nigh  a  dozen 
miles,  over  some  of  the  roughest  country  on  the  coast, 
to  get  it  to  Spiketooth  Bay  where  they  shipped  it 
from. 

That  tied  the  sindikit  in  a  knot  at  once.  By  going 
over  Stump's  land  like  they  was  used  to  doing  thej'- 
could  cut  them  figures  clean  in  half,  besides  Ending  a 
level  track  all  the  way.  Oh  dear  me,  the  langwidge 
they  seen  fit  to  use. 

P'raps  they  might  have  made  the  best  of  it  after  all 
but  fer  one  thing.  What  gets  them  properly  pickled 
was  when  they  found  their  new  track  was  too  soft  to 
get  their  pumping  plant  along.  They  was  machinery 
they  had  to  have,  but  get  it  in  over  that  track  they 
couldn't.  A  couple  of  bullock  loads  and  the  peat  was 
churned  right  up  over  the  bed  of  the  dray. 

They  can't  do  a  thing,  only  sit  down  and  cuss.  And 
I  bet  they  done  that.  But  it  don't  help  them  not  a 
scrap.  And  Stump  he  thinks  he  has  them  beat  at 
last.  He  begins  to  smile  that  frequent  his  face  near 
catches  fire  with  the  friction. 
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That  was  how  things  was  when  I  leaves  to  go  to  One 
Horse.  What  l\as  eventuated  since  I  gets  from  Andy 
and  the  papers. 

It  seems  the  sindikit  ain't  none  too  pleased.  They 
gets  together  and  has  several  big  thinks,  but  they  don't 
progress  anj'.  They's  no  way  out  that  they  can  see. 
And  every  day  makes  it  worse  fer  them.  It's  a  sure 
thing  they're  right  up  against  it.  That's  what  wt 
think,  anyhow.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  they's  something 
doing. 

The  sindikit  hires  a  hall  and  gives  a  real,  slap-up  feed 
to  a  select  number  of  influential  citizens.  They  invites 
the  newspaper  fellers  along,  and  all  the  political  gents 
they  can  hold  up.  They  has  their  feed  and  then  they 
begins  to  speechify.  The  Sectry  he  recites  yards  of 
figgers  that  nobody  can't  make  head  nor  tail  of,  and 
the  managing  director  paints  word  pictures  of  what's 
to  be  did  when  they  gets  things  the  way  they  wants 
them.  They's  tremendous  excitement.  Then  the  politi- 
cal gents  has  a  little  talk  about  the  horrid  way  Tas- 
mania's being  ruined  fer  want  of  enterprise,  and  they's 
so  many  hear-hears  floating  about  the  hall  you  can't 
hear  yourself  think. 

Then,  when  every  one's  worked  up  properly,  the 
sindikit' s  lawyer  upends  himself  and  puts  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  good  work. 

Oh  my,  talk  about  langwidge.  The  way  this  legal 
gent  glues  his  thinks  together  is  nothing  short  of  prime. 
Here's  a  little  bit  I  copies  from  the  Pie  Valley  Chronicle 
that  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  words  is  to  a 
lawj^er.  Me  and  Andy  Williams  has  some  painful 
moments  trying  to  figger  out  the  sense  of  it,  I  can  tell 
you. 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  Mr,  Jamieson 
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Jones,  the  solicitor  retained  in  the  interests  of  the 
Possum  Creek  Consolidated  Tin  Mines,  Ltd.,  rose 
to  address  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  management. 

"  During  the  course  of  a  long  and  intensely  inter- 
esting speech,  he  announced  that  his  company 
intended  to  strain  ev-ery  nerve  to  break  down  the 
barrier  of  red-tapeism  which  was  the  abiding  curse 
of  the  present  generation,  so  that  the  really  splendid 
region  of  little  known  country  which  lies  at  the  head 
of  the  Little  Possum  Creek,  could  be  opened  up  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  Tasmania, 
who  little  understood  the  tremendous,  though  latent, 
resources  of  the  country  they  lived  in. 

"  The  area  spoken  of  constituted , a  vast,  unrealised 
asset,  and  it  rested  with  the  people  themselves  as  to 
how  much  longer  they  were  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
rightful  inheritance.  All  that  was  required,  was  some 
more  practical  means  of  transportation  than  at 
present  existed.  Once  that  diiBculty  was  overcome 
— and  he  had  a  presentiment  that  such  soon' would 
be  the  case — he,  personally,  could  assure  them  that 
the  increased  revenue  consequent  upon  the  immediate 
occupation  and  development  of  this  more  than  fertile 
territory,  would  easily  justif}?^  the  outlay  of  capital 
that  such  an  undertaking  would  call  for.  It  was  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

"  The  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  reached  a  climax 
when  I\Ir.  Jones  declared  that  at  that  very  mom.ent 
there  reposed  in  his  pocket  the  rough  draft  of  a  docu- 
ment whereby  Parliament  was  being  petitioned  to 
subscribe  a  measure  whereby  the  Possum  Creek  Con- 
solidated, as  at  present  constituted,  should  be  em- 
powered to  construct  a  narrow-gauge  tramway  from 
Spiketooth  Bay  inland  to  Possum  Creek,  via  P»Ir. 
^^'illiam  Ferguson's  property  at  Temah  Heads.    So 
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public-spirited  and  progressive  a  citizen  as  Mr. 
Ferguson  would,  he  felt  sure,  give  the  project  his 
very  heartiest  support. 

"  Upon  the  resumption  of  his  seat,  Mr.  Jamieson 
Jones  was  rewarded  with  a  perfect  salvo  of 
enthusiastic  cheers." 

So  now  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  and  a  healthy 
looking  sort  of  a  critter  it  looked  too.  They  wasn't 
greedy,  was  they?  You'd  maybe  have  thought  a  road 
would  have  satisfied  them.  But  no.  They  goes  the 
whole  hog,  they  does,  and  estimates  a  railway.  And 
don't  that  reference  to  ]\Iister  William  Ferguson  tickle 
you  ?     Kind  of  rubbing  it  in,  don't  you  think  ? 

Things  were  pretty  quiet  fer  a  week  or  so  after  this 
bomb  exploded  in  our  midst.  Stump  goes  to  Hobart  to 
consult  his  solicitor ;  but,  bless  you,  he  might  have 
saved  himself  the  trouble.  They's  no  remedy  against 
political  graft,  but  only  a  shotgun. 

I  didn't  see  over  much  of  Miss  Margaret.  She  kept 
to  the  house  fer  most  always.  But  odd  times  we'd 
meet  and  have  a  word  or  two.  I  never  ast  her  how  she 
found  the  folks,  and  she  don't  say.  So  I  has  hopes 
they's  behaving  pretty  decent.  Once  though  I  seen 
her  dodge  inside  when  she  seen  Jake  Ferguson  coming, 
like  she  was  scared  to  meet  him.  I  guessed  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Jake  after  that. 

Pretty  soon  Stump  comes  back  from  Hobart  raving 
like  he's  been  hit  by  a  nestful  of  bull  ants  and  can't 
find  the  blue-bag.  His  lawyer  don't  give  him  any 
hope,  and  he  can't  find  none  anywhere  else,  and  his 
langwidge  is  a  sight  to  witness.  The  next  we  hear  is 
the  passing  of  a  Bill  through  Parliament  authorising 
the  initial  survey  of  the  tramline. 

Me  and  Andy  put  in  a  fair  bit  of  our  time  fence  riding. 
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Stump  kept  no  boundary  riders,  as  such.  The  boys 
took  it  turn  about,  as  a  sort  of  spell  from  the  other  work. 

One  day  we  takes  the  j inker  and  drives  over  to  fix 
the  wire  fence  on  the  west  end  where  some  scrubbers 
has  torn  it  down  in  getting  away  from  the  dogs.  It 
don't  take  long;  and,  afterwards,  as  the  day  was  a 
pretty  warm  one,  we  crawls  in  among  the  ferns  fer  a 
bit  of  a  spell  and  I  goes  to  sleep.  When  I  wakes,  Andy 
ain't  in  sight.  While  I  was  wondering  where  he'd  got 
to,  I  see  him  coming  carefully  towards  me  like  he's 
trying  to  efface  himself  from  being  too  conspicuous  on 
the  landscape. 

"  Red,"  says  he,  as  soon  as  he  gets  up,  "  they's  a  party 
over  there  behind  them  sand  ridges,  that  ain't  indi- 
genous to  the  premises.     I  sort  of  thought  I'd  tell  you." 

"  What's  they  doing  ?  "  I  asts  him. 

"  Hang  me  if  I  know,"  says  Andy,  scratching  his 
head.  "  They  seem  kind  of  silly  to  me.  They's  one 
gent  keeps  squinting  along  a  kind  of  miscroscope  on 
three  legs.  He  don't  say  nothing — except  cussing  at 
the  flies.  But  they's  two  other  spindley  galoots  that 
keeps  walking  about  something  fierce.  Every  little 
whiles  they  stops  and  looks  at  each  other,  and  one' 11  say 
'  Mark,'  and  the  other  says  '  Dowti.'  Then  they  moves 
along  and  does  it  again.  Don't  seem  like  they  can't 
say  anything  else  but  that.  Sort  of  game,  d'you 
think  ?  '  Do  you  estimate  it  would  be  what  they  calls 
gofi  ? " 

"  Andy,"  I  says,  "  suppose  we  investigates.  This  v^ill 
make  interesting  reading  fer  old  Stump,  and  he  might 
ast  fer  full  particulars." 

So  over  we  goes  between  the  sandhills,  and  sure 
enough  they's  something  doing.  It  was  all  that  Andy 
said  it  was,  and  a  bit  over.  It  seemed  to  me  this  must 
be  something  to  do  with  the  Hobart  sindikit.     When  we 
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got  home  we  hunted  up  the  old  man  and  told  him.     He 
took  it  bad. 

"It's  them  blue-blinded  surveyors,"  he  says  at  last, 
when  he  gets  his  breath  back.  "  I  been  expecting  them, 
anyhow,  so  I  ain't  surprised.  They've  kept  pretty 
quiet  about  it ;  but  mv,  I'll  quieten  them.  See  if  I 
don't." 

"Surveyors  ?  "  says  Andy.     "  What's  them  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  poor,  benighted,  cat-whiskered,  pickled- 
brained  jellyfish,"  roars  Stump,  going  clean  crazy, 
"  ain't  I  told  you  already  ?  They're  liars  and  thieves 
and  murderers,  that's  what  they  is.  Coming  and 
cutting  up  a  man's  farm,  and  messing  up  his  stock, 
and  poking  their  noses  where  they  ain't  wanted.  Red," 
says  the  old  man,  turning  to  me,  "  put  the  horses  in 
the  buggy  and  drive  me  along  to  these  here  surveyors. 
I'll  survey  them  I  will,  so  I  will.  Ain't  I  boss  on  my 
own  land  ?     You  jess  bet  I  am." 

It  was  near  dusk  by  the  time  we  gets  to  the  place 
where  me  and  Andy  took  observations,  but  they's  no 
sign  of  anyone  about. 

They  must  be  camped  somewhere  handy  to  the 
water,  anyhow,"  says  Stump.  "  Tie  up  to  the  fence. 
Red,  and  let's  see  if  we  can't  find  their  tracks." 

Pretty  soon  we  hits  the  trail  and  follows  it  up  till  we 
comes  in  sight  of  their  fire.  They  was  camped  in  a 
little  hollow  fenced  off  by  an  elbow  of  the  creek.  They's 
three  tents  and  a  bark  humpy.  By  the  look  of  things 
they'd  been  there  a  few  days.  Round  about  the  fire 
we  counts  seven  men. 

"  Who's  boss  of  this  gang  ?  "  snaps  Stumpy,  as  soon 
as  we  get  close  up  to  them. 

A  big  man,  with  the  most  amazing  growth  of  ginger 
whisker  that  I  ever  see,  looked  up  and  give  a  careless 
nod. 
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"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Ferguson,"  he  says.  "  Vvere 
you  wanting  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 

Stump  looks  at  him. 

"  How  did  you  know  my  name  ?  "  says  he. 

Whiskers  allows  himself  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  says.  "  They  told  me 
you'd  be  certain  to  call  around  as  soon  as  you  heard  that 
we  were  here.  It's  quite  the  usual  thing,  isn't  it,  for 
residents  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  casual  passer  ? 
And  so,  of  course,  we've  been  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  says  the  old  man.  "  \A'ell,  now,  jess 
see  here,  Mister  What's-your-name,  while  I  show  you 
that  you  ain't  so  smart  as  you  think.  D'you  know  that 
you're  trespassing  on  my  land  ?  If  you  don't,  I'm 
telling  you  now.  And,  if  you'll  trouble  to  notice,  I've 
a  witness  to  that  with  me.  If  you  ain't  shifted  within 
twenty-four  hours,  I'll  take  what  steps  I  like  to  deal 
with  you." 

"  You  talk  like  a  silly  kid,"  says  Whiskers.  "  And 
you  know  it.  The  law's  on  my  side,  and  you  can't  do 
a  blamed  thing.  Now,  I'm  going  about  my  work  here 
just  as  peaceable  as  you'll  let  me  ;  no  more  and  no 
less.  I  can't  say  fairer  than  that.  But  if  you  don't 
let  well  alone,  and  start  in  to  annoj'  me,  I'll  certainly 
have  to  spank  you.  So  now  we  understand  each 
other." 

My  hat,  jess  think  of  talking  to  old  Stump  like  that ! 
I  looked  to  see  the  old  man  break  out  into  one  of  his 
tearing  tantrums,  but  he  don't  wink  an  eye.  He  jess 
looks  at  the  feller  awhile,  and  then  he  says,  quiet  like  : 

"  Have  it  your  own  way.  Only  don't  go  and  say 
afterwards  that  I  didn't  warn  you." 

With  that  he  turns  round  and  makes  back  fer  the 
buggy.     If  I'd  looked  to  see  any  fireworks,  it  seemed  I 
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was  going  to  be  disappointed.  I  lingers  fer  a  last  glance 
at  them  whiskers.  They  affect  me  that  powerful,  it 
don't  seem  I  can  tear  myself  away.  They  seem  too 
good  to  be  real. 

The  feller  looks  at  me  and  frowns. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  he  says.  "  What  are 
you  hanging  about  here  for  ?  Why  don' t  you  follow 
that  quarrelsome  old  idiot  and  get  out  of  this — where 
you're  not  wanted." 

I  looks  him  gentle  in  the  eye. 

"If  old  Dan  Fergy  gets  after  your  scalp,"  I  says, 
"  they's  only  one  thing  you  might  do  to  help  yourself. 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  know." 

"Oh,  is  there,"  says  he.  "And  pray,  what  is 
that  ?  " 

"  If  I  tells  you,  will  you  promise  not  to  let  on  ?  "  I 
says.  "  If  Stump  got  to  hear  of  it,  it  might  cost  me 
my  job." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  he  says  impatiently.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

I  prepares  fer  departure. 

"  Well,  it's  this  way,"  I  says.  "  If  you  train  them 
whiskers  of  yours  to  grow  horizontal,  and  keep  quiet 
when  you  see  Stump  coming,  he'll  likely  mistake  you 
fer  a  man  fern.     It's  your  only  hope." 

Then  I  fades  into  the  gathering  twilight  like  a  gehanna 
caught  in  a  fowl  house.  I  didn't  want  to  die  before 
my  time,  and  they  was  murder  in  Whiskers' s  eye  ? 

Next  day  I  seen  Miss  Margaret  again.  I  was  coming 
out  of  the  yards  on  my  way  to  the  horse  paddock,  when 
I  meets  her.  She  wasn't  looking  well,  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  They's  lines  about  her  face  I  don't  like,  and 
she  looked  tired  and  dispirited.  But  she  won't  own  to 
anything  troubling  her. 

The  sight  of  her  give  me  a  real  bright  idea.  I  don't 
often  get  them  out,  but,  when  I  do,  they  stick. 
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"  Can  you  ride  a  horse,  miss  ?  "  I  says. 

Her  eyes  lit  up  at  once. 

"  I  just  love  it,"  she  says.  "  Once,  a  long,  long  time 
ago,  we  had  plenty  of  good  hacks  at  home.  And  how 
we  used  to  enjoy  a  good  scamper  across  the  paddocks, 
pretending  we  were  after  kangaroos,  or  playing  polo, 
the  way  Dad  used  to  tell  us  he  did  when  he  was  in 
India.  We  all  learnt  to  ride  when  we  were  quite  little 
things.    I  love  horses,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  says  I.  "  Now,  about  riding  ?  I  has  to 
hunt  up  some  cattle  on  the  coast  this  afternoon,  and 
what's  to  hinder  you  from  coming  with  me.  You've 
kept  yourself  indoors  till  they  ain't  a  mite  of  colour  in 
your  face  ;  and  that's  not  good  to  see  in  anyone.  You 
could  ride  Scamp,  my  pony  mare,  and  it  will  do  you  a 
heap  of  good  to  get  out  where  the  breezes  blow.  Now, 
will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Will  I  ?  "  You  should  have  seen  the  way  her  eyes 
shone  at  the  idea  of  it.  "  Will  I,  indeed  ?  If  you  knew 
how  I've  longed  to  join  you  in  a  gallop  sometimes.  If 
you're  quite  sure  I  shan't  be  in  your  way,  and  if  Mrs. 
Ferguson  can  spare  me  at  the  house,  I  should  love  to 
go.  When  I  left  home  I  hoped  there  might  be  plenty 
of  horses,  and  so  I  brought  my  riding  skirt  with  me, 
just  in  case." 

"  You  leave  Ma  Ferguson  to  me,"  I  says.  "  I'll 
fix  her." 

And  so  I  did.  The  old  lady  wasn't  a  bad  sort,  by  any 
means,  once  you  learnt  her  funny  ways.  She  was  a 
good  deal  like  Stump — caught  some  of  his  notions 
ma\'be.  The  straighter  you  talked  to  her,  the  straighter 
she'd  listen.    And  she  listened  to  me  now. 

"  You've  bought  the  little  gii'I's  service,"  I  says, 
"  bat  you  ain't  bought  her  freedom,  nor  yet  her  health 
and  strength.    If  you  want  her  to  fall  ill  on  your  hands, 
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then  keep  her  shut  indoors  all  day  lilce  you're  doing. 
Now,  is  she  to  go,  or  ain't  she  ?  " 

Ma  looks  me  over  with  her  shrewd  old  eyes  a  minute, 
and  then  she  says  : 

"  Aye,  Red  ;  she  can  go.  I'd  have  let  her  go  any 
time,  only  she  ain't  never  ast  me.  But  if  you're  think- 
ing to  spark  her,  don't  do  it.  They's  enough  fools 
about  already.  Them  bo^/s  of  mine  is  fighting  already 
Uke  so  many  tiger  cats.  I  mind  there'll  be  trouble  with 
Jake  yet.  I  tell  him  to  leave  the  gal  be,  but  I  reckon 
he's  crazy." 

So,  thinks  I,  that's  where  Miss  Margaret  got  them 
worried  lines  on  her  face.  When  I  answered  Ma,  I 
reckon  my  voice  had  an  edge  on  it  like  a  meat  saw. 

"  Don't  worry,"  I  saj's.  "  She  ain't  fer  the  likes  of 
Jake  ;  nor  any  other  lout  round  these  parts.  She's  got 
her  man  already,  if  it  comes  to  that.  Don't  worry. 
She's  no  use  for  Jake." 

"  Maybe  not,"  says  Ma.  "  I'm  jess  teUing  you,  that's 
all." 

I  wasn't  in  the  best  of  tempers  when  I  leaves  Ma 
Ferguson,  but  I  forgot  my  grouch  at  sight  of  the  little 
girl's  pleasure. 

"  What  a  dear,  wee  pony,"  she  says,  patting  her  mount 
on  the  neck.     "  What  did  you  say  her  name  was.  Red  ? " 

"  Scamp,"  says  I.  "  And  if  you  seen  the  tricky  ways 
she  has  you'd  have  to  admit  the  name  is  a  good  one. 
You'd  think,  to  look  at  her,  that  butter  wouldn't  melt 
in  her  mouth,  as  the  saying  is.  But  I  teU  you  she's  as 
chock  full  of  mischief  as  a  schoolgirl." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  can  canter  ?  "  says  Miss  Margaret, 
with  a  sly  look  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

"  I  wonder,"  says  I.     "  Come  on,  and  let's  see." 

And  with  that  I  touches  my  horse  with  the  hooks, 
and  away  we  goes,  helter-skelter  across  the  button  grass. 

B 
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It  was  jess  great  to  watch  the  colour  creeping  back 
into  the  httle  lady's  face,  and  to  see  the  tired  lines  about 
her  eyes  smoothing  right  out.  They's  no  medicine  on 
earth  like  a  good  gallop  under  the  open  sky  with  nature's 
sights  and  sounds  around  you,  and  the  sweet  fresh  air 
blowing  in  your  face. 

After  a  time  we  gets  to  the  coast,  and  I  leaves  her 
there  while  I  has  a  look  round  the  cattle.  When  I  gets 
back,  she  declares  the  sea  air's  made  her  that  hungry 
she  could  eat  a  bullock — hide,  horns  and  all.  So  I 
reaches  round  into  my  saddlebag  and  pulls  out  a  parcel 
of  sandwidges  that  I'd  got  Slushy  to  put  up  fer  me. 

"  \\  hy,  it's  just  like  a  picnic,"  says  the  little  girl, 
clapping  her  hands  delightedly.  "  Is  there  anything 
you  don't  think  of  ?     Oh,  I  feel  so  greedy.'* 

"  Now,  miss,"  I  sdys,  after  we'd  eaten  everj'thing  up 
but  the  paper  the  sandwidges  was  wrapped  in,  "  if  you 
like,  I'll  take  you  home  by  way  of  Old  Yank's  hut.  If 
the  old  sinner's  at  home,  I'll  show  you  one  of  the  hardest 
cases  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Tassie." 

So  he  was,  according  to  his  own  account  (if  you  could 
believe  it,  that  is).  Old  Yank  had  been  most  everything 
that  it's  possible  fer  a  man  to  be,  and  still  live  to  talk 
about  it.  Pearl  diver  among  the  Islands  ;  machete  man, 
with  a  surveying  party  in  Mexico  ;  grub-staker  on  the 
Yukon  ;  buffalo  hunter  in  the  Northern  Territory  of 
Australia  ;  back  again  to  the  South  American  Republic 
on  a  mining  concession  ;  and,  linally,  deserter  from  the 
Chilian  Navy,  where  he'd  signed  up  when  he  was  too 
drunk  on  mescal  to  know  what  he  was  up  to.  Then, 
when  he  was  getting  old,  he  drifts  over  to  Tassie,  and 
settles  down  to  a  nice,  quiet  life  trapping  along 
the  coast,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  fossicking, 
when  his  rheumatics  ain't  too  bad — which  they  mostly 
is. 
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A  rum  thing  about  Old  Yank  was  that,  no  matter 
where  he  was,  he  always  made  out  to  have  struck  a 
good  prospect  reef  somewhere  or  other  handy  to  where 
he  was  camped.  Nobody  ever  see  any  specimens,  and 
Yank  his  finances  don't  improve,  but  it's  always  the 
same  yarn.  His  mine's  right  there  where  he  says  it  is ; 
but  he  ain't  ready  to  tell  folks  exactly  whereabouts. 
Sometimes  it's  gold,  and  other  times  it's  copper  or  tin. 
And  sometimes  it's  all  three  in  the  one  hole.  Depends 
on  who  he's  talking  to  mostly. 

A  little,  old,  wizened-up  man  he  was,  with  W00II3' 
whiskers  and  red,  ferrety  eyes  that  never  seemed  to 
miss  a  thing  that  wasn'  t  meant  for  them.  Folks  mostly 
reckoned  him  a  bit  ratty,  but  I  ain't  so  sure  of  that. 
He  seemed  sensible  enough  when  it  suited  him.  And 
deaf !  .  .  . 

Listen,  once  they  was  a  party  of  us  camped  fer  the  night 
in  Yank's  hut  when  we  was  mustering  Scar  Gully  fer 
springers.  Most  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Sam 
Hall  is  woke  up  by  a  noise,  and  sees,  by  the  light  of 
the  fire,  a  ring-tail  sitting  on  the  foot  of  Old  Yank's 
bunk  scratching  of  itself  something  fierce.  Thinks  Sam, 
I'll  teach  the  critter  to  manicure  hisself  to  the  detriment 
of  a  gent's  slumbers.  So  he  ups  with  a  shotgun  that 
was  handy  and  lets  drive  at  that  possum  and  blows  it 
into  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Well  now — you  know  the  sort  of  row  a  fool  trick  like 
that  would  make  in  a  ten  by  fourteen  humpy.  We 
gets  the  scare  of  our  lives,  thinking  the  Sullivan  crowd 
has  got  us  at  last.  As  fer  Old  Yank,  the  charge  muse 
have  passed  within  a  foot  of  his  head  !  But  does  he 
complain  about  it  ?  Not  on  your  life,  he  don't.  He 
jess  sits  up  in  his  bunk  and  paws  the  air  with  his  two 
hands,  and  says  he  : 

"  Ain't  these  here  morsquiters  dreftul  ?     Say,  I  never 
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knew  'em  so  bad  before,  fer  the  time  of  season.  I  hearn 
one  buzz  most  right  in  my  ears,  awhile  back." 

Then  he  grabs  a  bottle  of  eucalyptus  off  the  shelf  at 
his  head  and  spills  about  a  quart  of  it  over  himself, 
bites  a  piece  ofi  his  plug  of  terbacker,  arid  goes  to  sleep 
again. 

Deaf !     Oh,  no — not  so  as  to  be  noticeable. 

I  tells  this  yarn  to  Miss  Margaret,  and  it  done  me 
good  to  hear  the  way  she  laughed.  We  was  keeping  a 
line  with  the  coast,  down  in  among  the  knolls.  The 
currant  bushes  was  all  out  in  bloom,  and  the  smell  of 
them  was  jess  great.  Every  little  while  we'd  come  on  a 
clump  of  wild  lilac  with  big,  overhanging  clusters  of 
pinky-white  flowers.  Even  the  little  open  glades  be- 
tween the  tea-tree  and  honeysuckle  were  all  dressed 
up  with  daisies  and  coast  buttercups.  And  everywhere 
along  the  ridges  crept  the  scarlet  pig-face. 

We  didn't  progress  very  fast.  It  appears  we  has  to 
keep  getting  off  our  horses  (at  least  I  had  to)  and  pick 
the  flowers.  By  the  time  we  gets  on  to  the  plain  again 
and  adds  two  or  three  drayloads  of  white  and  pink 
heath,  enough  staghorn  fern  to  bed  a  cow,  and  a  morsel 
of  prickly  moses,  we  begins  to  resemble  an  animated 
flower  show. 

I  don't  complain  none  ?  But  I  puts  up  a  silent  prayer 
that  none  of  the  boys  is  about  when  we  gets  back  home. 


CHAPTER  III 

Old  Yank's  hut  was  built  close  handy  to  the  coast,  nigh 
against  a  bit  of  a  freshwater  spring  like  you'll  often  find 
on  the  sea  shore.     You'd  think  that  being  so  close  to 
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the  salt  water  it  would  sure  to  be  brackish.  But  it 
ain't  always  so,  though  I  couldn't  tell  you  jess  why 
that  is. 

Every  timber  of  the  hut  had  been  carried  up  from  the 
wreckage  on  the  shore.  They  was  odds  and  ends  of  all 
sorts,  from  kauri  pine  to  teak  and  blackwood.  The  roof 
was  covered  with  kerosene  tins,  biscuit  tins,  and  even 
jam  tins,  flattened  out  and  tacked  on  over  the  wood- 
work. They  was  all  rusty  now,  and  from  a  little  way 
the  hut  looked  as  if  its  roof  had  been  painted  red. 

You  never  seen  such  a  collection  in  all  your  born  days 
as  Yank  had  got  together  fer  a  home.  It  was  the 
curiousist  looking  humpy  that  ever  you  heard  tell  of, 
and  it  took  him  more  than  a  year  to  fix  it  up  like  we 
seen  it.  The  chimbley  was  plain  mud,  and  had  a  cant 
on  it  like  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  whatever  they  call  it, 
over  in  France.  But  it  drawed  all  right.  And  that's 
all  that  you  ast  of  a  chimbley,  ain't  it  ?  The  floor  was 
of  mud  too,  all  trodden  down  and  spread  with  ashes 
and  greasy  water  off  the  fire,  till  it  was  hard  as  cement. 
They  was  one  window  hung  over  with  bags. 

AU  round  the  hut,  right  close  up  to  it  in  places,  they 
was  a  natural  breakwind  of  scrub,  that  shut  the  hut 
almost  out  of  sight.  Unless  you'd  known  the  spot  to 
look  fer  it,  I  doubt  you'd  ever  find  it,  unless  by  accident. 
A  stranger  might  pass  within  a  j^ard  of  it  and  never 
guess  they's  a  habitation  nigh.  Old  Yank  had  made 
it  that  way  on  purpose. 

They's  no  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimbley  as  we 
rides  up,  and  everything's  quiet  around. 

"He  must  be  away  looking  round  his  snares,"  I  tells 
Miss  Margaret,  who  was  looking  about  her,  interested 
like.  "  The  chimbley' s  dead,  and  it  looks  like  the  door 
was  fastened  up.  They's  no  sign  of  the  old  man  any- 
where, that  I  can  see." 
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"  What  a  pity,"  she  says.  "  I'm  quite  disappointed. 
I  was  quite  looking  forward  to  seeing  him,  after  what 
you've  been  telUng  me.  Do  you  think  he  would 
mind  if  we  peeped  through  the  window  ?  I've  often 
v/anted  to  know  what  a  real  bush  bachelor's  home  was 
like." 

"It  ain't  that  he'd  mind,  miss,"  says  I.  "The 
trouble  is,  can jA'ou  see  from  the  window  ?  And  it's 
more  than  likeny  that  he's  fastened  the  door  so's  we 
can't  get  in.  If  you  wait  a  moment,  I'll  go  and 
see. 

I  gets  off  my  horse,  and  leaves  him  w^ith  the  reins 
hanging.  He'd  stand  fer  a  week  that  way.  Then  I 
tries  the  door  of  the  hut.  To  my  surprise  it  opens  easy. 
So  in  I  goes. 

You  know  what  it's  like  stepping  out  of  the  blazing 
sunshine  into  a  darkened  room.  It  sort  of  blinds  you, 
don't  it  ?  While  I  was  waiting  fer  my  eyes  to  get  used 
to  the  change  they  comes  a  sudden  rustling  from  one  of 
the  top  bunks  and  Old  Yank's  cracked  voice  fires  a 
question  at  me. 

I  nearly  jumped  out  of  my  skin.  I'd  been  quite  sure, 
you  see,  that  the  old  sinner  wasn't  at  home.  I  pulls 
the  bags  away  from  the  window  and  that  give  me  light 
enough  to  see  him  peering  down  at  me  over  the  edge 
of  the  bunk.  When  he  seen  who  it  was,  he  makes  a 
kind  of  chuckling  noise  in  his  throat  and  passes  down 
his  slate  and  pencil  fer  me  to  talk  with. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Yank  ?  "  I  writes.  "  Has  you 
took  to  retiring  to  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?  " 

"  It's  my  cursed  rumaticks,  Red,"  he  says,  when  he 
reads  my  question.  "  Say,  I  been  laid  up  like  this  here 
fer  most  two  days  now,  and  I'm  near  famishing.  And 
fer  mighty  ]\Ioses'  sake,  Red,  give  me  a  smoke." 

"  Why,  you  poor  old  coot,"  says  I,  per  slate,  of  course. 
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"  you  jess  bet  I  will.  And  what's  more,  I'll  get  3'ou  a 
feed  too,  if  they's  any  vittles  handy." 

"  They's  soda-bread  and  jam  in  the  soap  box,"  says 
the  old  man.  "  But  I'll  have  a  smoke  first,  so  I  will. 
Say,  Red,  if  they's  no  smoking  in  heaven  I  don't  want 
to  go  there." 

You  should  have  seen  the  way  he  tore  the  baccy  off 
my  plug  and  crammed  it  into  his  pipe. 

While  he  was  lighting  his  pipe  I  writes  some  more  on 
the  slate.  "  They's  a  young  lady  from  the  house  wait- 
ing outside,"  I  says.  "  She  come  with  mc  fer  the  ride. 
Does  you  mind  fer  her  to  tome  in  and  have  a  look 
round  the  hut  ?  " 

"  What's  she  want  in  here  fer  ?  "  says  Yank,  pretty 
sharp.  "  I  tell  you  I  can't  abide  these  here  prying 
females.  Red.  They  riles  me  wers'n  sand  flies.  This 
ain't  a  mewseem,  nor  yet  a  public  lib'ry.  I  never  did 
hold  with  wimmen.  They're  quite  unnecessary,  to  my 
way  of  thinking." 

He  kept  talking  this  sort  of  foolishness  all  the  time 
I  was  writing  my  next  remark. 

"  They  ain't  all  alike,  is  they  ?  you  old  crockerdile," 
I  says.  "  If  all  females  was  like  this  young  lady,  you'd 
break  your  neck  trying  to  get  married  to-morrow.  She's 
good  and  sweet  and  sensible  ;  and  that's  more'n  you 
are,  you  old  toad  you." 

I  shoves  the  slate  under  his  nose,  with  this  here  on 
it.     You  never  seen  a  man  more  surprised. 

He  studies  it  a  fragment,  and  then  he  says  : 

"  How  d'you  know  she  is  ?  "  says  he. 

Now,  if  that  wasn't  jess  like  the  old  fowl.  I  grabs 
the  slate  again. 

"  Because  I  do,"  I  says.  "  Now,  is  she  to  come  in, 
or  ain't  she  ?  Or  do  I  leave  you  here  to  starve,  and  be 
hanged  to  you  for  an  old  idiot  ?  " 
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Old  Yank  grins  like  a  hyena  when  he  reads  this.  I 
felt  like  shaking  his  wicked  old  head  off  ;  but,  bless  you, 
where  would  have  been  the  use  ? 

"  Well,  I  ain't  jess  fixed  fer  visitors.  Red,"  he  says, 
sort  of  preening  himself  like  a  tame  rooster.  "  But  if 
so  be  the  young  woman  would  feel  sore  if  she  don't  see 
me,  you  kin  assume  I  has  no  immediate  objeckshuns. 
Say,  dust  the  top  of  the  pianny,  will  you  ?  " 

Silly  old  fowl,  I  let  it  go  at  that,  and  goes  out  and 
brings  Miss  Margaret  in  and  makes  her  known  to  Yank. 
Ke  looked  quite  pleased  when  he  seen  her.  She  was  a 
trifle  above  what  he'd  been  used  to,  I'll  be  bound. 

He  bobs  his  bald  head  over  the  side  of  his  bunk,  as 
solemn  as  a  judge.     And  says  he  : 

"  Red,  tell  the  young  lady  to  take  a  chair  and  sit  a 
spell." 

They  ain't  no  chair  there,  and  never  was.  But  it's 
all  the  same  to  Yank.  It  was  only  his  way  of  doing 
the  gent.  He  was  sort  of  speaking  in  parrables,  as  you 
might  say. 

While  they  was  trying  to  have  a  bit  of  a  talk,  I  lights 
the  fire  and  puts  the  billy  on  fer  some  tea.  I  was 
starting  to  clean  up  a  bit,  when  Miss  Margaret  stops  me. 

"  No,"  she  says.  "  That's  a  woman's  work.  You 
take  my  place  and  talk  to  the  poor  old  man,  and  let 
me  do  the  tidying.  W'hen  the  billy  boils  I'll  make  you 
both  a  nice  cup  of  tea." 

I  didn't  want  it  that  wa\',  but  she  would  have  it  so. 
Didn't  seem  right  to  me,  her  setting  in  to  clean  up  such 
a  mess  as  they  was  in  that  hut.  She  would  do  it.  She's 
set  her  mind  on  helping,  so  I  give  up  arguing  and  sat 
down  and  lit  my  pipe.  Old  Yank  he  lies  back  in  his 
bunk  and  watches  her  straightening  up  his  things.  His 
fierce  old  eyes  followed  her  everywhere,  like  he  was  sort 
of  puzzled  in  his  mind.    But  he  don't  say  anything. 
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After  a  time  I  gets  the  slate  again  and  asts  him  how 
his  gold  mines  is  getting  on.  That  sets  him  going,  and 
he  gets  quite  excited. 

"  Red,"  says  he,  "I  made  a  find  the  other  day  that 
knocks  all  previous  performances  into  a  cocked  hat,  as 
the  saying  is.  Say,  it's  jess  sticking  out  in  lumps, 
anywheres  you  like  to  look.  You'd  be  puffectly 
amazed  if  j'ou  seen  it.     I  was  mj'^self." 

"  You  said  jess  the  same  about  the  last  one,"  I 
reminds  him. 

"  So  I  did — so  I  did,"  says  he.  "  But  this  here  is 
different.  It's  a  solid  fact  I'm  telling  you,  and  not  a 
word  of  a  lie  in  it.  This  is  the  best  copper  show  ever 
found  on  this  coast — how  mind  what  I  say.  I  never 
seen  the  likes  of  this  before,  and  I've  seen  a  few  in 
my  time." 

"  Yes,  but  no  one  else  ever  does,"  says  I. 

"  Well,"  says  Yank,  "  if  you  lives  long  enough  and 
don't  get  hanged  in  the  meantime,  maybe  you'll  be 
chasing  down  the  road  arter  my  carridge  and  pair  fer 
the  loan  of  a  bob.  But  you  won't  get  it,  hang  me  if 
you  will." 

"  You'll  feel  better  after  you  has  something  to  eat," 
I  says.     "  It's  idle  prophes\dng  on  an  empty  stummick." 

But  Yank  only  grunts  and  falls  to  watching  the  little 
girl  again. 

She'd  certainly  made  a  difference  in  the  looks  of 
things.  She'd  swept  the  floor  with  a  tea-tree  bush, 
and  cleared  up  the  rubbish  on  the  floor,  and  collected 
the  dirty  tin  plates  and  pannicans  and  washed  them 
cleaner  than  they'd  ever  been  since  they  was  new, 
I'll  bet.  Then  she  makes  the  tea  in  the  billy,  and 
while  it's  getting  drawed  she  jollies  up  the  ctumbley 
shelf  with  some  of  the  wild  flowers  we'd  gathered.  It 
looked  fine  enough  to  run  a  boarding  house  for  Royalty, 
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almost.  Old  Yank  he  gets  quite  worked  up  when  he 
seen  it. 

"  Red,"  he  says,  all  at  once,  "  I  didn't  ought  to  be 
the  only  thing  on  the  premises  that  ain't  right  up  to 
dick.  It  sort  of  annoys  my  self-respect.  If  so  be  you'll 
fetch  a  dipper  of  water  outen  the  spring,  and  a  mite  of 
soap  from  the  shelf  there,  may  I  be  scrapheaped  fer  a 
derelict  if  I  don't  have  a  wash.  And  blow  convention," 
he  says. 

I  nearly  had  a  lit  on  the  spot.  Miss  Margaret  was 
surely  making  an  impression  if  Old  Yank  was  willing  to 
give  over  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  jess  to  please  her. 

I  rushed  out  and  gets  the  water  before  he  has  time  to 
change  his  mind.  You  should  have  seen  the  way  he 
sloshed  it  about.  Then  he  untangles  his  whiskers  with 
the  prongs  of  an  old  fork,  and  is  all  ready  fer  a  feed. 
He  looked  that  smart  I  hardly  should  have  known 
him. 

"  Little  missie,"  says  he,  bobbing  over  his  pannican 
of  tea  like  he  was  being  worked  from  behind  with  a 
handle,  '"  little  missie,  your  health.  I  looks  towards 
you." 

Then  he  turns  and  grins  at  me  almost  friendly. 

"  You  was  right,  Red,"  he  says.     "  She  are." 

I  guessed  he  was  meaning  about  what  I'd  said  of  her 
when  I  first  come  in,  and  nodded  back  at  him  quite 
contented.  I  knew  he'd  take  to  her.  They  was  that 
about  her,  besides  her  pretty  face,  that  would  have 
quickened  a  heart  of  stone. 

When  we  were  leaving,  the  old  man  calls  me  back  jess 
as  I  was  going  out  of  the  door.  They's  a  look  of  real 
concern  on  his  wrinkled  old  face. 

"  That's  a  good  gal,"  he  says.  "  She  ain't  no  bisnis 
in  among  them  swine  of  Fergusons,  but  I  s'pose  they's 
a  reason  fer  it,  like  they  is  fer  most  things  in  this  world. 
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You  ain't  much  to  look  at,  Red,  but  your  heart's  clean 
I  do  believe.  Keep  a  eye  on  the  lassie,  boy,  less  she 
comes  to  harm.  And,  say,  bring  her  along  agin  when- 
ever you  can.     I'll  sure  be  glad  to  see  her." 

\\'hat  do  you  think  of  that  from  Old  Yanlc  ?  I 
begins  to  feel  real  kjnd  towards  the  old  feller. 

When  I  joins  Miss  Margaret  outside  I  finds  her  quite 
dismayed. 

"  Oh,  do  look,"  she  says.  "  See  what  that  bad  pony 
has  done  to  all  our  beautiful  flowers.  I  do  believe  I 
could  cry." 

I  couldn't  help  loosing  a  little  snigger,  fer  all  she 
looked  at  me  so  reproachfully.  You'd  have  laughed 
yourself!  Our  flower  show  had  sort  of  adjourned 
indefinitely,  as  the  papers  put  it.  They  was  flowers 
and  ferns  scattered  all  over  the  place.  \\'hat  wasn't 
chewed  to  pieces  was  all  trodden  into  the  ground.  It 
was  heartrending  all  right. 

"  Tliat's  dreadful,  ain't  it  ?  "  I  says.  "  I  told  you 
her  name  was  Scamp.  She  certainly  lives  up  to  it. 
I'm  real  sorry  though.  If  I'd  tied  her  up  this  couldn't 
have  happened." 

"  Never  mind,"  she  says,  beginning  to  iaugh.  "  I 
dare  say  it  was  as  much  our  fault  as  hers,  for  putting 
temptation  in  her  way.  I  shall  know  better  than  to 
trust^her  another  time,  for  all  that  she  looks  so  confiding." 

The  sun  was  pretty  low  by  the  time  we  made  a  start 
fer  home.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  five  or  six  miles 
though,  so  there  w^as  no  very  great  need  fer  hurry.  I 
didn't  want  to  hurry,  whether  or  no.  The  air  was 
getting  to  feel  nice  and  fresh  after  the  heat  of  the  day. 
It  was  mighty  pleasant  dodging  along  quiet  like  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening. 

No,  I  didn't  v.^ant  to  hurry.  It  wasn't  often  that  I 
could  have  her  all  to  myself,  like  it  was  then.     I  wasn't 
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in  a  hurry  to  end  the  happiest  day  I'd  ever  had  in  all 
my  hfe.     Yes,  that  was  how  it  was  with  me. 

Foohsh,  wasn't  I?  Maybe  I  was;  but  'twas  the 
kind  of  foohshness  that  makes  hfe  worth  the  Uving  after 
all.  They's  a  kind  of  foohshness  that's  better  than  all 
the  wisdom  in  the  world.  You  know  there  is.  You 
wouldn'  t  be  here  else,  perhaps. 

It  ain't  fer  all  of  us  to  climb  the  heights  and  pluck 
the  blossom  of  fulfilled  desire.  But  we  can  surely  stand 
nearby,  and  catch  a  little  of  the  fragrance  of  it  to  store 
in  our  hearts  against  the  passing  of  the  years. 

When  I  look  back  and  remember  how,  in  the  days 
that  were  to  come  then,  the  little  girl  changed  almost 
beyond  belief ;  when  I  remember  how,  in  the  stress  of 
her  unhappiness  and  fear  fer  another,  she  drew  away 
from  me,  and  from  those  that  loved  her  and  could  have 
helped  her ;  when  I  remember  how  she  yielded  to  the 
trickery  of  others,  and  took  that  last  fatal  step,  in  the 
mistaken  hope  that  she  was  shielding  fer  all  time  the 
man  she  loved  ;  then  it  is  that  the  memory  of  this  day 
with  her  comes  back  to  me,  and  I  thank  God  that, 
because  of  it,  I  was  able  to  keep  my  faith  in  her  unhurt, 
and  play  my  part  in  bringing  back  her  happiness. 

We  rode  in  silence  fer  awhile ;  each  busy  with  our 
thoughts.  Then  Miss  Margaret  begins  to  talk  of  Old 
Yank.  It  seems  she  ain't  easy  in  her  mind  to  leave  him 
all  alone. 

"  Poor  old  man,"  she  says.  "  How  very  dreadful  he 
must  find  it,  all  alone  Uke  that.  Wouldn't  it  be  strange 
if  he  were  to  suddenly  become  a  rich  man  through  this 
mine  that  he  talks  about  ?  How  he  would  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  again." 

"  It's  natural  to  think  so,  I'U  admit,"  says  I.  "  All 
the  same,  I  think  you're  wrong.  Men  like  Yank  are 
happiest  as  you  seen  him  to-day.    That  sounds  a  parcel 
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of  nonsense,  but  it  ain't.  Take  men  like  that  away 
from  what  they've  been  used  to,  and  they're  as  miserable 
as  a  pig  out  of  mischief.  All  their  lives,  j^ou  see,  they've 
been  on  their  own  ;  and  that  ain't  good,  surely,  fer  any 
human  soul.  It  don't  take  many  years  of  that  kind  of 
life  to  make  a  man  go  silly  in  the  head.  He  gets  talking 
to  himself,  and  shuns  his  fellow  creatures.  He  don't 
ast  fer  company  ;  though  they's  times  he  don't  object 
to  it.  And  he  ain't  comfortable  unless  he  can  get 
around  jess  as  it  suits  him,  without  any  frills  and  fuss. 
If  you  was  to  board  Old  Yank  at  Gov'ment  House  to- 
morrow, within  a  week  he'd  be  that  sick  of  it  he'd  be 
like  to  die." 

"  But  supposing  he  became  very  ill,"  she  says. 
"  How  awful  it  must  be  to  think  that  no  matter  how 
he  might  call  there  was  not  a  soul  to  hear.  And  then 
suppose  he  was  dying  ?  Now,  Red,  you  know  that  no- 
one  would  choose  to  die  all  alone,  if  they  could  help 
it." 

"  Well,  that  may  be  so  or  not,"  says  I.  "  But  has 
you  ever  noticed  a  wild  animal — or  a  tame  one,  fer  that 
matter — ^when  it's  hurt  bad  ?  Does  it  come  out  inta 
the  open  among  its  mates,  like  you'd  think  it  would  ? 
It  does  not.  It  crawls  away  somewhere  by  itself  and 
coils  away  out  of  sight.  And  there  it  stops  till  it  either 
gets  right  or  dies.  Well,  they's  men,  white  men, 
pretty  much  like  that.  When  they're  hurt  bad  thfcy 
sneaks  awa3^  and  lay  up  somewhere  where  you'd  never 
think  to  find  them.  And  if  you  went  to  help  them, 
why  they's  no  knowing  but  they  wouldn't  snap  at  you. 
Them  sort  ain't  hardly  human  though.  They's  more 
at  home  among  the  birds  and  beasts  than  their  own 
fellow  kind." 

"  But  Yank,  as  you  call  him,  is  not  like  that  ?  "  she- 
says,  sort  of  horrified. 
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"  Not  now  he  ain't,"  says  I.  "  But  he  used  to  be 
when  first  he  come  to  this  coast  ?  They  was  no  getting 
within  a  mile  of  him,  he  was  that  shy.  But  the  boys 
has  Hvened  him  up  since  then,  and ,  he  gets  more 
human  every  time  I  see  him.  He's  mixing  with  his 
own  kind  again,  you  see.  It  ain't  natural  any  other 
way." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  says  the  little  girl  softly.  "  I  think 
I  should  like  to  know  his  story,  shouldn't  you  ?  I 
expect  there  are  some  sad  chapters  in  it  though." 

"Aye,  and  some  mighty  queer  ones  too,  I'll  bet," 
says  I.  "  We'll  never  read  them,  all  the  same.  He's 
closer  than  a  clam  about  his  past  life,  except  speaking 
generally.     Hallo,  now  who  can  that  be,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Over  against  the  skyline  a  horse  and  rider  was  stand- 
ing motionless.  In  the  fading  light  the  figures  showed 
out  quite  startling.  They's  something  in  the  air  at  times 
that  seems  to  magnify. 

"  Where  ?  Oh,  I  see  now,"  she  leant  forward  as  I 
pointed.  "  What  a  magnificent  picture  that  makes. 
Red.  You  would  almost  think  horse  and  rider  were 
carved  out  of  stone.  One  of  the  station  hands,  is 
it?" 

"  Maybe,  but  I  don't  think  so,"  I  says.  "  They's 
something  strange  about  the  whole  thing,  to  me.  There, 
he's  gone  again." 

So  he  had.  Jess  vanished  out  of  sight  while  we  was 
looking  at  him.     It  was  Hke  a  trick. 

"  Do  3^ou  think  he  saw  us  ?  "  ast  Miss  Margaret. 

"Not  with  the  light  in  his  eyes  like  he  had,  and  us 
with  the  timber  behind  us,"  I  says.  "  P'raps  it  was 
one  of  the  boys  after  all.  They's  no  one  else  that  I  can 
think  of  that's  likely  to  be  around  these  parts  at  this 
time.     It  don't  matter,  anyhow." 

That's  what  I  thought.     Afterwards,  I  come  to  think 
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different.     But  that  wasn't  till  all  the  mischief  was  over 
and  done  with. 

If  we  could  only  see  ahead  of  ourselves  a  little  bit, 
what  a  difference  it  would  make  in  what  we  said  and 
done,  wouldn't  it  ?  What  a  mort  of  time,  and  money, 
and  trouble — aye,  and  tragedy  too — ^we'd  save.  At 
least,  we  think  we  could.  Maybe  we'd  find  that  things 
has  to  be,  after  all ;  no  matter  what  we  done  to  try  and 
stave  them  off. 

Tlmt  horse  and  rider  marked  the  entry  of  the  serpent 
into  our  tiny  garden.  The  destinies  of  others  was  being 
caught  up  and  weaved  with  the  threads  of  our  own. 
If  I'd  had  a  rifle  in  my  hand  then,  and  knew  what  I 
know  now,  I'd  have  taken  a  pot  shot  at  that  figure 
against  the  skyline,  and  chanced  what  come  of  it. 
They's  times  when  lulling' s  no  murder. 

It  weren't  long  now  before  the  lights  from  the  house 
began  to  peep  at  us  from  between  the  trees.  At  the 
horse  paddock  I  helped  Miss  Margaret  down,  and  turned 
the  horses  loose.  I  puts  the  saddles  away,  and  then  I 
walks  up  to  the  house  with  the  little  girl  and  sees  her 
safe  inside. 

"  I  haven't  had  such  a  jolly  ride  since  I  was  a  kiddy," 
she  says,  with  a  little  sigh,  as  she  bid  me  good  night. 
"It  was  good  of  you  to  take  me.  Red.  Thank  j^ou  so 
much.  What  a  budget  of  news  I  shall  have  for  them 
at  home." 

"I'm  right  down  glad  you  enjoj'ed  it,  miss,"  I  says. 
*'  It's  been  a  great  day  fer  me  too.  It  gets  on  your 
nerves  riding  on  your  own  nearly  always,  like  I  do. 
You  must  come  with  me  again,  as  often  as  you  can,  if 
Ma  will  let  you.  If  Mr.  Tom,  your  young  man,  got  to 
know  you  was  looking  so  pale,  it  would  certainly  worr}' 
him.  If  he  were  here  himself,  it  would  be  different. 
But,  seeing  he  ain't,  I'm  going  to  kind  of  try  to  keep 
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the  roses  blooming  fer  him,  if  I  can.  And  they's  no 
better  way  that  I  know  of  than  to  spend  a  few  hours 
like  we  done  to-day." 

As  I  makes  back  to  my  hut,  I  found  myself  trying 
to  figger  out  who  that  lone  rider  might  have  been. 
The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  certain  I  was  that 
it  weren't  one  of  the  boys.  You  gets  to  know  the  look 
of  things  about  a  place  so  well  that,  after  a  time,  you 
seem  to  be  able  to  spot  anji;hing  wrong,  or  strange,  by 
a  kind  of  instinct.  You  can't  say  jess  why  you  know 
things  is  so  and  so  ;  but  somehow  or  other  it  turns  out 
after\vards  that  you're  right.  It's  like  picking  your  own 
beast  out  of  a  bunch  of  strange  cattle.  To  anyone  else, 
rnaybe,  they  all  look  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod,  but  as  soon 
as  your  eye  lights  on  a  beast  of  your  own,  you  most 
generally  know  it,  though  maybe  you  ain't  set  eyes  on 
it  since  it  was  a  poddy. 

I  was  thinking  like  this  when  I  turns  into  the  stables 
to  get  a  saddle  girth  that  wanted  riveting,  and  nearly 
falls  over  the  top  of  Jake  Ferguson.  They  was  a  lamp 
on  the  wall,  and  by  its  light  I  seen  the  ugly  lock  he 
give  me.  I'd  only  seen  him  look  like  that  but  once 
before.  That  was  when,  as  a  kid,  he'd  jess  got  a  good 
belting  from  Ted  Sulhvan  fer  trying  to  steal  one  of 
their  weaners.  I  smelt  trouble  as  soon  as  I  seen  him 
now. 

I've  often  wondered  how  it  would  have  been  with 
Jake  if  Miss  Margaret  had  never  come  into  his  life. 
Bad  he  was,  and  always  would  have  been.  They 
was  a  kink  in  him  somewhere.  But  he  might  have 
kept  fairly  decent  perhaps,  if  things  had  happened 
otherwise. 

Funny  how  we  misname  things,  ain't  it  ?     We  talk 

about  a  man  being  a  good  business  man,  when,  often 

3  not,  we  mean  that  he's  a  good  hand  at  overreaching 
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his  fellers  without  running  foul  of  the  law.  We  talk 
about  a  man  being  in  love ;  yet  we  know  that  that 
man  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  They's 
another  name  fer  it,  that's  not  half  so  pretty. 

Love  is  a  queer  thing,  anyhow.  It  carries  some 
men  to  the  heights,  and  drags  some  men  down  to  the 
depths.  With  Jake  Ferguson  it  seemed  they  was 
nothing  that  bad  he  wouldn't  do  to  have  his  way. 

I  made  to  pass  him  by  now,  but  he  gets  in  my  road. 

"Well,"  says  he,  with  a  sneer.  "  A-nd  how's  the 
lad3-  killer  to-night  ?  Did  you  have  a  nice  afternoon 
all  among  the  flowers  and  dicky  birds  ?  " 

"  If  3^ou  mean  me,"  I  says,  quite  cheerful,  "  I  can 
assure  3'ou  that  I  did.    And  thank  you  fer  asking." 

"  Make  the  most  of  it,"  says  Jake,  with  an  oath. 
"  It's  the  last  you'll  have,  anyway.  It's  like  you 
to  butt  in  where  you  ain't  wanted.  That  gal  don't 
want  the  likes  of  you  chasing  around  her,  when  they's 
men  she  can  play  with.  If  she  ain't  told  you  so,  it's 
only  because  she  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings.  If 
she's  as  set  on  going  out  riding  as  all  that,  she  can  go 
with  me,  or  not  at  all." 

"  Has  you  finished  ?  "  I  asts  hipi. 

"  I  has,"  says  he.  "  Except  to  remark  that  I  don't 
want  any  back  answers  from  you  or  anybody  else." 

"  You'll  take  what's  given  you,"  I  says.  "  You're 
nothing  but  a  big  bluli",  anyhow.  Your  black  looks 
don't  scare  me  worth  tuppence.  They's  a  3'eller  streak 
up  your  spine  as  wide  as  a  sledge  track,  and  I  know  it. 
And  j'-ou  know  it." 

"  You "  says  Jake. 

I  shoves  my  face  right  into  his,  and  his  mouth  shut 
with  a  snap. 

"  Don't  say  it,"  I  says. 

And  he  didn't.     He  gulps  once  or  twice,  and  the 
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veins  in  his  forehead  bunched  up  like  whipcord,  but 
he  held  it  in. 

"No,  don't  say  it,"  I  says.  "And  what's  more, 
don't  do  it.  I  can  read,  as  plain  as  plain,  what's  in 
your  mind  against  me  and  Miss  Treherne  too,  and  I 
say  don't  think  to  do  it,  fer  you'll  rue  it  if  you  do. 
She  ain't  fer  you,  Jake  ;  any  more  than  she's  fer  me — 
or  the  likes  of  me.  And,  whether  or  no,  she's  give  her 
promise  to  a  better  man  than  either  of  us." 

We  glares  at  one  another  like  a  couple  of  tiger  cats. 

"  You  talk  too  fast,"  says  he.  "I  never  said  I 
wanted  the  gal.  But  if  I  did,  I'd  have  her.  You  want 
her  fer  yourself." 

"  You're  a  liar,"  I  says,  and  set  myself  to  meet  his 
rush. 

But  he  had  no  stummick  fer  a  fight  jess  then  it  seemed. 
Jess  stands  and  looks  at  me  with  the  hate  burning  in 
his  eyes.  They  was  madness  somewhere  in  Jake. 
You'd  only  to  see  him  in  a  rage  to  know  that. 

Then,  all  at  once,  he  pushes  past  me  and  goes  with- 
out a  word.  And  I  can't  saj^  I  was  sorry  to  see  the 
last  of  him  either.  His  room  was  better  than  his 
company  at  any  timo. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Sullivan  family  lived  on  a  bit  of  a  rise  about  four 
miles  east  of  Temah  Heads.  They  was  six  of  them 
in  the  bunch.  Old  Dame  Sullivan,  the  three  boys, 
Ted,  Bill  and  Tom  ;  and  twin  girls,  Eileen  and  Nora. 
The  old  man  Sullivan  had  been  dead  this  ten  years  or 
more. 
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Dame  Sullivan  ran  the  farm,  and  a  rattling  good 
manager  she  was.  But  that  ain't  nothing  to  be  sur- 
prised at.  Some  of  the  women  on  the  outback  farms 
can  hold  their  own  at  the  work  with  any  farm  hand 
that  ever  wore  pants. 

They's  a  girl  I  used  to  know — and  a  handsome  girl 
at  that — out  Freshwater  wa}^  that  puts  the  crops  in 
regular  and  takes  them  off  again,  as  well  as  any  man 
I  ever  see.  The  only  help  she  ever  gets  is  from  her  two 
kids  of  brothers,  that  ain't  hardly  worth  counting. 
And  they's  a  pair  of  sisters  over  at  South  Falls  that 
ain't  far  behind  the  best  bush-whackers  we've  got, 
when  it  comes  to  quick  work  with  axe  and  saw  among 
the  myrtle  scrub. 

Once  I  heard  a  city  Johnnie  sneering  at  such  women 
fer  being  what  he  called  unsexed  creatures,  and  not 
fit  to  associate  with  anything  better  than  a  wart  hog. 
I  called  him  a  liar,  and  the  son  of  a  liar  ;  and  he  quit 
airing  of  his  feeble  opinions  in  favour  of  a  spell  at  the 
Pie  Valley  hospital. 

Them  girls,  whatever  else  they  was,  kept  the  home 
together  by  what  they  done.  They  saved  the  old  folks 
from  the  asylum,  and  kept  the  little  'uns'  bellys  full, 
whatever.  I  takes  off  my  hat  to  them,  and  all  such 
as  them. 

Dame  Sullivan  m.ust  have  been  one  of  them  kind, 
I  think,  when  she  was  young.  She  bossed  the  roost 
nov/,  anj'how,  and  made  them  big  sons  of  hers  fetch 
and  carry  as  they  was  told.  Maybe  they  didn't  like 
it  overmuch,  being  men  grown,  with  notions  of  their 
own.  But  they  daresn't  kick.  Every  inch  of  the 
property  was  in  the  Dame's  name.  They's  times 
when  it  pays  to  be  civil. 

She  was  about  the  queerest  old  female,  was  the 
Dame,   that  you'd  meet  in  a  week's  march.     She'd 
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as  many  sides  as  they's  hair  to  your  chin.  Take  her 
the  right  way,  and  she  was  the  nicest  old  party  you 
could  meet ;  and  her  mulberry  wine  was  a  thing  to 
remember  in  your  prayers.  Do  what  she  wanted — 
and  do  it  quick.  That  was  the  way  to  keep  on  the 
bright  side  of  Dame  Sulhvan. 

But  if  she  got  snake-headed  about  anything,  she 
didn't  care  a  hang  what  she  done.  And  her  langwidge, 
fer  a  lady,  was  the  hottest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
county  of  Darwin. 

They'd  always  been  trouble  between  the  Sullivans 
and  the  folk  at  Temah  Heads  as  long  as  the  range  could 
remember.  The  womenkind  started  it  of  course,  and 
nagged  their  menfolk  till  they  joined  in  the  quarrel  jess 
fer  the  sake  of  peace.  And  so  it  had  gone  on  till  they 
was  all  fit  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  If  they  was  one 
thing  you  needed  to  avoid  when  talking  to  a  Ferguson, 
it  was  that  relating  to  the  occupants  of  Kerry  Farm. 
And  if  they  was  anything  liable  to  make  a  Sullivan 
foam  at  the  mouth,  it  was  the  casual  mention  of  partys 
by  the  name  of  Ferguson. 

The  Sullivans  hadn't  many  friends.  They  was 
too  overbearing  fer  popularity.  I  used  to  hit  it  off 
with  them  pretty  well,  as  long  as  I  didn't  see  too  much 
of  them.  They  was  the  kind  of  folk  it's  wisest  to 
assimilate  on  the  instalment  plan — a  little  at  a  time. 
If  you  had  too  large  a  dose  they  was  apt  to  turn  your 
mental  stummick. 

About  the  only  one  at  Temah  Heads  that  the  Sullivans 
was  real  friendly  with  was  my  mate,  Andy  Williams. 
He  was  the  pink-eyed  potato — the  curly-headed  cousin. 
And  this  is  how  it  come  about. 

To  start  with,  you  must  know  they  was  one  thing 
about  the  Kerry  Farm  people  that  5^ou  couldn't  help 
but  notice.     That  was  the  way  they  all  hung  together. 
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If  you  hurt  one,  you  hurt  the  lot.  If  you  did  one 
of  them  a  good  turn,  the  rest  would  help  to  pay  it 
back. 

They  was  different  in  that  way  to  Fergusons.  If 
you  was  to  up  and  slaughter  one  of  them  now,  the 
rest  would  save  up  their  pocket  money  to  buy  you  an 
illuminated  address  of  thanks.  They'  d  regard  the  matter 
from  a  business  point  of  view.  The  less  they  was  of 
Fergusons,  the  more  they  was  for  Fergusons.  Two 
divides  into  ten  more  times  than  four  does. 

Now,  one  day  Andy  Wilhams  is  riding  along  the 
Sullivans'  fence  line,  when  he  spots  Nora  SulUvan,  the 
younger  twin  by  about  two  minutes,  in  what  he  soon 
found  to  be  a  nasty  fix. 

Andy  had  always  been  shook  on  Nora,  and  at  odd 
times,  when  he  wasn't  feeUng  well,  he'd  up  and  ast 
her  to  go  halves  with  him  fer  life.  But  she  never  would, 
because  she  was  frightened  of  the  Dame,  who  sort  of 
discouraged  any  courting  of  the  girls  because  it  inter- 
fered with  the  work  of  the  farm. 

It  seems  Nora  had  been  after  some  stray  calves 
this  day.  They'd  got  out  through  a  break  in  the  dead- 
wood  fence,  and  Nora  brought  them  back  the  same 
way.  Then  she  gets  off  her  horse  and  mends  the  break 
in  the  fence,  and  that  done  she  sits  down  under  a  bit 
of  a  bush  to  miss  the  heat  a  spell. 

Andy  seen  her  there  from  quite  a  long  way  off,  and 
gets  to  wondering  why  she's  so  still  like.  He  was  feared, 
he  told  me  afterwards,  that  she'd  got  a  stroke  of  the 
sun,  which  was  pretty  fierce  that  summer.  He  sings 
out,  but  she  don't  answer  him.  Then  he  climbs  the 
fence  and  makes  over  to  see  what's  wrong. 

Nora  sets  looking  at  him  as  he  comes  along,  and 
it  don't  seem  to  him  that  she  blinks  an  eyelash,  she's 
that  still.    But  when  he  was  some  little  ways  off  her. 
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she  says,  so  quiet  and  slow  that  it  was  hardly  more  than 
a  whisper : 

"  Andy."  she  sa3'S,  "  stop  right  there  where  you  are. 
They's  a  big  brute  of  a  tiger  snake  lying  right  across 
my  left  ankle,  and  I  dassent  hardly  breathe  or  he'll 
get  me.    Andy,  what' 11  I  do  ?  " 

Now  how  was  that  fer  pluck  ?  Many  girls  would 
have  lost  their  heads  with  sheer  funk  and  done  in  the 
only  chance  they  ever  had.  But  this  one  gets  her 
brains  and  courage  to  work  and  reckons  to  cut  the 
highstericks  right  out,  and  jess  sit  quiet  till  the  snake 
left  her  or  help  came. 

Andy  says  the  girl  was  deathly  white  to  see,  but  her 
eyes  never  wavered  and  her  vroice  was  quite  stead^^  If 
he  was  fond  of  her  before,  he  was  jess  wild  about  her 
now  that  he  was  so  near  to  losing  her  fer  good  and  all. 
And  a  horrible  death  at  that.  The  thought  of  what 
might  happen  made  him  sick  with  fear.  He  was  that 
broke  up  fer  the  minute  that  he  could  only  stand  looking 
at  her  like  a  fool,  his  knees  wobbling  and  his  wits  any- 
wheie. 

"  Can't  j'ou  think  of  something  ?  "  says  poor  Nora, 
very  quiet  and  hopeless  like.  "  Can't  you  do  anything 
at  all,  Andy  dear  ?  M}^  leg  is  getting  the  cramp,  and 
I  can't  hold  out  much  longer.  And  I'm  getting  fright- 
ened, now  I  know  how  much  there  is  to  lose." 

"  Oh,  my  God,  my  God,  w^iat'U  I  do  ?  "  says  old 
Andy,  with  the  sweat  running  down  his  face.  "  Keep 
your  heart  up  a  mite  longer,  Nora — ^Xora,  my  darlin', 
till  i  tiy  to  think." 

She  didn't  answer  him.  The  snake  had  started  to 
squirm,  and  now  it  wriggled  its  head  up  till  it  rested  a 
bare  three  inches  from  her  thigh.  Then  it  stopped. 
And}'  can  see  it  quite  plainly  now. 

He  sat  down  on  the  grass  where  he  was  and  buried 
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his  face  in  his  two  hands  and  tried  to  think.  The  hot 
wind  was  cool  on  his  face,  and  the  humming  of  the 
insects  sounded  queer  and  strange  in  his  ears.  Over 
against  the  marsh  they  was  a  bull-frog  goin'  "  plonk 
plonk  "  every  few  seconds.  Andy  says  the  note  of  it 
made  him  wince  like  some  one  was  tapping  his  brain 
with  a  hammer. 

And  then  suddenly  he  makes  up  his  mind. 

"Nora,"  says  he.  "Nora,  I'm  going  to  try  and 
shoot  it.     But,  oh  God,  I  may  miss,  and  kill  you." 

"  I  wouldn't  want  to  die  a  better  way,"  says  the 
brave  girl,  trjnng  to  smile  at  him.  "  Do  what  you  think 
best,  Andy,  and — and  God  bless  you,"  she  says. 

We  don't  carry  fire-arms,  except  now  and  then,  we 
Australians.  But  Andy  was  reared  over  on  the  Pacific 
slope  somewhere,  where  they  has  their  own  ideas,  and 
the  habit  of  carrying  a  gun  had  stuck.  A  wonderful 
steady  shot  with  a  revolver,  was  Andy.  That  is,  he 
used  to  be.  His  shooting  nerve  went  all  to  pieces 
after  this  day,  and  he  ain't  fired  a  gun  since. 

He  hitches  round  to  his  belt  and  gets  his  gun  and 
draws  a  bead  on  the  ugly,  flattened  head  that  lay,  with 
flickering  tongue,  only  a  couple  of  inches  from  the 
girl's  shrinking  body. 

Twice  he  went  to  pull  the  trigger,  but  the  gun 
wouldn't  go  off.  He  was  af eared  to  make  the  shot, 
somehow. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  he  says.  "  Nora,  I  daren't  fire,  fer 
fear  of  killing  you." 

Andy  was  losing  his  nerve,  and  the  chance  w^as  going 
fast.  If  he  didn't  shoot  within  the  next  minute,  the 
chances  were  he'd  never  shoot  at  all ;  or,  if  he  did,  he'd 
bungle  it.  < 

The  girl  knew  it,  and  set  her  teeth  and  taunted  him. 
It  was  the  onh'  thing  to  do. 
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"  Andy  WiEiams,  you're  a  coward,"  she  says.  "  You 
don't  love  me ;  far  if  you  did  you'd  take  the  chance, 
sooner  than  let  me  be  bit.  If  you  don't  fire  this  minute, 
and  trust  to  God,"  she  says,  "  I'll  hate  you  fer  ever  and 
ever,  living  or  dead." 

\\'ell,  that  steadied  him,  like  she'd  meant  it  should. 
Coming  from  her,  it  was  like  a  blow  in  the  face. 

He  takes  aim  again  and  pulls  the  trigger  and  smashes 
that  snake's  head  into  punk.  It  was  the  finest  shot 
he  ever  made  in  his  life — and  the  last. 

Then  Nora  fainted,  and  Andy  pulls  the  squirming 
body  of  the  snake  off  her  and  kicks  it  into  pulp.  When 
Nora  comes  to,  he's  bathing  her  face  with  water  from 
the  creek,  and  crying  all  sorts  of  wild,  silly  things. 

Their  eyes  met  and  held  a  second.  Then  their  lips 
comes  together  sort  of  natural.  And  Andy's  an  engaged 
man.     I  could  have  shouted  when  I  heard  about  it. 

You  can  guess  the  Dame  and  the  rest  of  the  SuUivans 
don't  stick  out  against  Andy's  courting,  after  that. 
He's  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  May,  as  the  saying  is. 
And  so  he'd  ought  to  be. 

I  sometimes  used  to  go  along  to  the  Sullivans  v.ith 
Andy,  jess  for  the  ride.  They  was  nothing  much  to  do 
at  home  on  a  Sunday,  anyhow,  except  loaf  around  in 
3'our  bunk.  And  a  man  can't  stand  too  much  of  that. 
It  ends  mostly  in  boozing  and  card  playing.  I  ain't  a 
saint  by  any  means.  But  I  sometimes  remember  my 
mother  was  a  good  woman,  and  thought  the  world  of  me 
when  I  was  little. 

Until  Miss  Margaret  come  to  Temah  Heads,  I'd 
quite  got  into  the  Sullivan  habit.  Lately,  I  hadn't 
bothered  much  about  it,  and  old  Andy  gets  kind  of 
cross.  So  next  time  he's  hankering  to  see  his  Nora 
again,  I  goes  with  him  fer  the  sake  of  peace. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  dry  spell  about  the  end 
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of  February,  and  the  plains  were  as  dry  as  kindling 
wood.  The  east  wind  made  us  as  limp  and  fadey 
as  a  wet  rag,  and  the  flies  was  awful  bad.  After  half 
an  hour's  riding  I  began  to  feel  like  I'd  been  run  through 
the  comb  of  a  stripper  and  put  out  in  the  sun  to  cure. 
But  is  Andy  discouraged  by  the  elements  ?  Not  on 
your  life  he  ain't.  The  worse  it  got,  the  more  smiling 
he  became.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  Nora  was  thinking  of 
driving  over  to  see  her  aunt  at  Freshwater,  some  time 
about  this  here.  But  if  she  ain't  did  it  through  the 
week.  Red,  she'll  never  face  it  to-day,  so  she'll  sure  to 
be  home  when  we  gets  there,  which  she  mightn't  else, 
as  she  don't  know  I'm  coming — which  I  am." 

Jess  about  the  tangle  of  langwidge  you  might  expect 
from  a  man  as  far  gone  in  the  affections  as  old  Andy. 
One  of  the  surest  signs  of  love,  I've  noticed,  is  a  in- 
creasing tendency  to  talk  foolish  and  frequent.  Andy 
had  all  the  symptoms.  I  steers"  the  conversation  into 
more  interesting  channels. 

"  Have  you  noticed  that  old  Stump  ain't  done  nothing 
to  keep  his  end  up  vvith  those  survey  persons  ?  "  I 
says.  "  What  d'you  make  of  it  ?  Has  the  old  man 
backed  down,  or  is  the  deluge  yet  to  come  ?  " 

Andy  grins. 

"  Give  him  time,"  he  says.  "  Stump  never  backed 
down  yet,  and  it's  safe  to  remark  that  he  ain't  likely 
to  begin  now.  He's  only  casting  round  in  his  wicked 
old  mind  fer  the  best  way  to  get  back  at  them.  If 
they's  more  ways  than  one,  Stump  wants  to  be  sure 
he's  chose  the  dirtiest  before  he  gets  to  work.  And 
yet  I  don't  know.  The  Boss  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  Some- 
times I  think  him  jess  plain  ordinary  rubbish,  and 
sometimes  I  think  he's  all  bluff.  But  I  tell  you  what. 
If  that  gingery- whiskered  surveyor  down  yonder  ain't 
mighty  fly,  he'll  get  the  revelation  of  a  lifetime  when 
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Jake  begins  his  funny  business.  That  boy's  as  rotten 
inside  as  an  addled  egg." 

"  I  don't  see  how  Jake,  or  anyone  else,  is  going  to 
hurt  them  much,"  says  I,  "  They  got  the  law  on  their 
side,  such  as  it  is,     They's  no  getting  over  that." 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me  that  j^ou  been  all  this  while 
alongside  Jake  Ferguson,  and  don't  know  him  better 
'n  that  ?  "  says  Andy.  "  He  don't  care  the  value  of  a 
last  year's  wood  bug  fer  all  the  laws  in  creation— and 
never  did.  When  you've  got  as  much  money  as  the 
Fergusons,  my  son,  your  reverence  fer  the  law  will  kind 
of  sag  at  the  elbows.  No ;  the  sindikit  has  the  law 
on  its  side,  but  Jake  has  the  devil  on  his.  And  though 
the  one  is  run  by  the  other,  the  whole  is  greater  than 
its  parts,  and  I  guess  the  devil  will  win." 

When  we  gets  to  Kerr}'  Farm,  Andy  kind  of  dis- 
solves out  of  sight  with  Nora,  and  leaves  me  to  talk 
to  the  Dame  ;  fer  the  boys  is  awaj'  somewhere  and 
Eileen,  the  other  twin,  is  fixing  a  sick  calf  down  at  the 
haystack. 

Our  conversation  ain't  a  long  one,  fer  the  old  lady 
was  feeling  pretty  limp  \vith  the  east  wind.  So  after 
she  fetches  out  some  soda  cake  and  a  bottle  of  mulberry 
wine,  she  excuses  herself  to  go  and  lie  down  a  spell,  and 
I'm  left  on  m}'  own. 

But  not  fer  long.  I'd  jess  finished  a  good  ten  minutes 
with  the  cake  and  wine,  and  was  wiping  the  crumbs 
from  my  Sunday  shirt,  when  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  opens  and  who  should  look  in  but  Whiskers  from 
the  survey  camp.     I  braces  myself  fer  the  shock. 

"  Ah,"  says  he,  in  a  surprised  kind  of  voice.  "  Surely 
m}'^  eyes  deceive  me  not.  It  is  my  friend  of  the  retort 
courteous.  Dear  me,  how  charming  to  meet  so  soon 
again  in  this  unconventional  manner.  Do  I  find  you 
well  ?  " 
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His  langwidge  oozed  brilliance  at  every  pore,  I 
rises  to  the  occasion  like  a  wombat  after  a  spud. 

"  Grashus  to  goodness,"  I  says,  "  if  it  ain't  my  friend 
of  the  flowing  facial  fungus.  What  a  sublime  moment 
is  this  here  fer  yours  truthfully.  Do  you  still  take  your 
food  regular  ?  or  ain't  your  health  all  that  might  be 
desired  by  your  friends  ?     If  you  has  any,"  I  says. 

He  eyes  me  thoughtfully. 

"  Do  you  intend  me  to  see  anything  funny  in  this  ?  " 
he  says,  scratching  his  nose. 

"  They's  a  looking-glass  somewheres  around,"  I  tells 
him.  "  Maybe  the  Dame  '11  lend  it  to  you.  You 
don't  know  what  you're  missing." 

He  eyes  me  again  fer  a  fragment.     Then  he  says  : 

"  Really,  this  is  most  interesting.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  inquire  if  you  make  a  speciality  of  repartee  ? 
Or  is  it  merely  the  shallow  profundity  of  a  naturally 
imbecile  mind  still  further  enfeebled  by  imperfect 
environment  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Oh,  hush,"  I  says.  "  H  you  only  knew  how  such 
langwidge  distresses  me.  What  you  ast  is  impossible. 
It's  a  state  secret,  tied  up  in  red  tape  and  covered  with 
green  sealing  wax.  If  you  ain't  a  fixture,  would  you 
oblige  me  by  removing  of  that  embowered  face  from 
the  doorway  and  taking  it  over  to  the  calf-yard,  where 
they're  short  of  hay,"  I  says. 

I  was  feeling  that  good  after  the  Dame's  mulberry 
wine,  that  I  wouldn't  have  run  from  an  earthquake.  I 
thought  Whiskers  would  have  come  at  me  after  that, 
but  he  don't.     He  jess  bursts  out  laughing. 

■  "  That's  sheer  impudence,"  he  says,  "  but  I'm  hanged 
if  I  don't  take  to  you,  in  spite  of  it.  They  told  me  I 
should  find  nothing  but  blockheads  in  this  part  of  the 
island.  They  said  that  where  you  weren't  rude  3'ou 
were  stupid — and  sulky  always.    About  the  rudeness. 
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I'm  not  so  sure  they  weren't  right.  Fortunately,  T'm 
blest  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  that  takes  a  lot  of 
discouragement.  If  your  bite  is  no  worse  than  your 
bark,  I  foresee  that  we  shall  be  friends.  Will  you 
shake  hands  ?  " 

He  comes  at  me  with  such  a  pleasant  smile  wrinkling 
the  corners  of  his  eyes,  that  I  jess  couldn't  help  myself. 
I  give  him  up  fer  a  bad  job,  and  caught  hold  of  his  hand 
and  shook  it  hearty. 

"  You  do  me  proud,"  I  says.  "  Remember,  though, 
I'm  from  the  enemy's  camp." 

"  I  shan't  forget,"  he  laughs.  "  Being  the  Sabbath 
I  declare  hostilities  du'y  suspended.  It  is  permitted 
us  to  cultivate  each  other's  acquaintance  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Your  name,  I  have  been  told,  is  Red 
Dawson.  Mine  is  Pascoe  ;  or  Big  John,  as  some  of  my 
friends  have  christened  me.  If  it  is  not  as  picturesque 
as  Red  Dawson,  I  can't  help  it.  I  prefer  it,  anyway, 
to  that  of  '  Whiskers,'  which  pleasing  name,  I  am 
informed,  I  owe  to  your  inventive  genius." 

He  had  me  there ;  he  certainly  did.  We  shook 
hands  again  on  the  strength  of  it.  And  then  we  gets 
to  talking. 

Goodness,  the  things  that  feller  knew.  It  was  like 
reading  from  a  book.  A  real  education  it  was  to  listen 
to  him.  And  the  more  I  saw  of  the  man,  the  more  I 
liked  him.  A  splendid  chap  was  Big  John  Pascoe  ;  in 
spite  of — well,  in  spite  of  everything.  They  was  a 
skeleton  in  his  cupboard,  as  I  come  to  know  later  ;  but 
it  don't  seem  the  rattling  of  its  bones  hurt  anyone  only 
himself.  Except  the  once,  that  is.  And  that  wa,s  the 
last  time  it  ever  rattled. 

I  often  wonder  how  things  would  have  turned  out  fer 
us  all  if  I'd  turned  down  the  offer  of  Big  John's  friend- 
ship that  day,  as  I  was  so  nearly  doing.     I've  made 
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some  bad  mistakes  in  my  time,  but  none  so  bad  as  that 
v.'ould  have  been. 

We  talks  and  we  talks.  It  don't  seem  we  can  stop. 
It  was  like  a  mothers'  meeting.  He  had  such  a  way 
about  him  that  he  seemed  to  draw  your  confidence 
before  you  knew  what  you  were  saying.  I  found 
myself  telling  him  all  about  the  Fergusons,  and  the 
rest  of  the  folk,  and,  finally,  I  tells  him  about  Miss 
Margaret. 

He  listens  without  a  word.  But  I  can  see  he's  inter- 
ested. When  I  mentions  the  name  of  her  lover,  Tom 
Crawford,  he  sits  up  quite  suddenly. 

"  What  did  you  say  the  name  was  ?  "  he  says. 

"  Crawford,"  says  I.  "  Tom  Crawford.  He's  a 
clerk  in  some  Melbourne  Bank  ;  the  National,  I  think 
she  said.  They're  only  waiting  for  his  wages  to  grow 
up  and  they  mean  to  get  married." 

But  still  it  seems  he's  not  satisfied. 

"Are  you  stcte  about  it?"  he  says.  "Crawford  is 
not  an  uncommon  name.  What  is  the  full  Christian 
name  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  says.  "  But  the  little  girl  wears 
a  locket  with  his  initials  on  it.  T.  S.  C.  I  remember 
they  was." 

"  Aye,  Thomas  South  Crawford  ;  that's  it,"  says 
Big  John.  "  Well,  well.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that. 
From  what  you've  been  telling  me.  Red,  I've  a  notion 
that  this  Miss  Margaret,  as  you  call  her,  is  a  girl  to  be 
respected.     I  wouldn't  have  had  this  for  anything." 

"  Wouldn't  have  had  what  ?  "  I  says.  "  What's  the 
matter.     Do  you  know  anything  wrong  of  the  lad  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  know,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself,"  says  Big  John.  "  As  I  said  before,  I've 
become  interested  in  this  young  ladj'.  No  doubt  that's 
due  to  you.     You  make  an  admirable  advocate.  Red. 
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I  should  hate  to  see  her  in  trouble  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
these  things  are  not  of  our  ordeiing.  Do  you  ever 
read  the  pai>ers,  Red  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,"  I  says,  wondering 
what  he  was  driving  at.  "  What's  that  to  do  with 
it?" 

"  Only  that  the  whole  matter  was  in  last  week's 
papers,"  says  he.  "  Listen  now.  The  paying  teller 
at  the  National  Bank  in  Melbourne,  whose  name,  by 
the  way,  is  Herbert  Bloomfield,  defaulted  to  the  extent 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  When  he  didn't 
turn  up  at  his  work  one  morning,  and  inquiries  at  his 
home  elicited  the  fact  that  he  had  been  missing  from 
there  since  the  Saturday  night,  the  folk  at  the  bank 
made  an  audit  of  his  books  and  discovered  that  he  had 
been  systematically  robbing  them.  Evidently  some- 
thing frightened  him,  and  he  cleared  out  in  a  hurry. 
I  believe  his  books  were  in  a  shocking  condition.  Of 
course,  the  brunt  of  the  affair  rests  with  Bloomfield, 
but  one  of  his  clerks  appeared  (mind,  I  only  say  ap- 
peared) to  be  mixed  up  in  the  affair  rather  more  deeply 
than  perfect  innocence  would  seem  to  admit  of.  At 
least,  that's  how  the  directors  viewed  it.  However, 
they  decided  not  to  prosecute  him.  Almost  better  for 
the  lad  if  they  had.  A  smart  lawyer  might  have 
succeeded  in  exonerating  him  with  very  little  difficulty. 
The  boy  would  have  had  the  chance  to  defend  his 
character.  Instead  of  prosecuting,  the  directors 
simply  discharged  him  without  a  reference.  It  simply 
gave  him  no  chance  at  all.  The  only  thing  he  might 
have  done  was  to  have  sued  the  bank  for  wrongful 
dismissal.  That  sort  of  thing  is  a  speculation.  And 
this  young  lad  had  no  money  to  spare  for  speculation. 
I  rather  think,  from  what  you  have  told  me,  that  he  was 
saving  up  to  get  married." 
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"  You  don't  mean  that  he  was  named  Thomas  Craw- 
ford ?  "  I  cried. 

"  That,  and  no  other,"  says  Big  John  gravely. 

I  felt  kind  of  bewildered.  I'd  have  cut  my  hand  off 
any  day,  sooner  than  have  had  this  happen. 

"  But  didn't  he  give  any  explanation  ?  "  I  says. 
"  Surely  they  v/as  something  he  could  do  to  show  he 
had  no  hand  in  it.  Is  it  so  bad  as  all  that  ?  What  did 
he  say  ?  " 

"  That's  just  the  trouble,"  says  Big  John.  "  The  lad 
doesn't  say  anything  that's  likely  to  be  of  any  use. 
Just  keeps  on  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  wliole 
thing.  Says  that  Bloomficld  could  clear  him  of  any 
complicity  in  the  affair,  if  he  could  be  found,  and  if  he 
would  speak  the  truth.  My  own  impression  is  that 
Bloomficld  deliberately  tried  to  involve  his  clerk,  in 
the  belief,  I  suppose,  that  he  would  get  off  more  lightly 
in  the  event  of  his  being  found  out.  Crawford  swears 
that  he's  innocent ;  although  he  does  not  deny  that 
appearances  ^are  all  against  him.  The  lad  has  some 
good  friends  who  are  sticking  up  for  him  whole- 
heartedly. But  short  of  finding  Bloomficld  and 
forcing  the  truth  out  of  him,  I  don't  see  what  good 
they  can  do." 

I  gets  to  my  feet  and  makes  f er  the  door. 

"She  mustn't  ever  hear  of  this,"  I  says.  "It  'ud 
break  her  heart.  Ain't  she  had  enough  trouble  already, 
without  this  ?  I  tell  you  she  mustn't  ever  know.  It 
'ud  kill  her  happiness  fer  good  and  all.  And  it's  a 
damned  lie,  anyhow." 

Big  John  reaches  out  and  grips  my  arm. 

"  Steady,  Red,  old  man,"  he  says,  very  kind.  "  Sit 
down  again  for  a  minute,  and  see  if  we  can't  under- 
stand things  a  bit  better.  I  know  exactly  how  you 
feel  about  it,  but  things  aren't  to  be  mended  that  way. 
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We  must  look  facts  in  the  face,  if  we're  to  do  any  good 
at  all.  Now  you  said  just  now  that  the  charge  against 
Crawford  was  a  lie.  Why  did  you  say  that  ?  Do  you 
know  it  ?     Come  now  ?  " 

Aye,  why  did  1  say  it  ?  Was  it  jess  pity  fer  the 
little  lady  that  made  me  blurt  it  out,  blind  like  ?  Was 
it  jess  the  wish  to  deceive  myself  fer  her  sake  ?  I 
thought  fer  the  moment  that  it  was.  But  when  I 
looked  into  Big  John's  steady  grey  eyes  I  suddenly 
began  to  see  what  he  meant,  and  I  knew  they  was  a 
deeper,  surer  reason  for  what  I'd  said. 

"  Why  did  I  say  it  ?  "  I  says.  "  Why,  because  of 
the  little  girl  herself.  One  day,  perhaps,  you'll  get 
to  know  her  fer  yourself,  and  then  you'll  better  under- 
stand jess  what  I  mean.  Surely  no  man  having  her 
love  and  trust,  as  young  Crawford  has,  could  go  wrong 
like  that.  Listen,  he  jess  couldn't  do  it.  And  I  beUeve 
in  her  enough  to  know  that  if  she  loves  and  trusts  him 
as  she  does,  he  must  run  straight.  No  man  that  has 
his  chance  of  heaven  like  that  would  throw  away  his 
right  to  it  in  that  way." 

"  Would  he  not  ?  "  saj^s  Big  John,  smiling  a  little 
sadly,  I  thought.  "  Would  he  not  ?  I  won't  attempt 
to  defend  your  logic.  Red  ;  but  I  see  your  meaning, 
and  honour  the  loyalty  behind  the  thought  that  makes 
you  try  to  reason  so.  W^hat  I  wanted  you  to  see  was 
that  if  you,  who  know  nothing  of  Crawford  whatever, 
are  willing  to  believe  in  his  innocence,  how  need  you 
fear  that  the  girl  that  knows  him  and  loves  him,  and  on 
whose  recommendation  your  faith  rests,  can  do  other 
than  treat  this  charge  against  her  lover  with  the  scorn 
and  contempt  which  it  deserves  ?  If  she  is  the  sort  of 
girl  that  you  say  she  is,  she  will  hold  her  head  the 
higher,  and  lose  her  grief  in  a  very  justifiable  indigna- 
tion." 
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"  But  who's  to  tell  her  ? "  I  says.  "  Who's  to 
tell  her  ?  " 

"The  man  most  concerned;  and  that's  Crawford 
himself,"  says  Big  John,  "  In  fact,  since  the  mail 
came  in  last  night,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  knows 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  whole  wretched  business  a  great 
deal  better  than  I  do.  The  way  to  help  her.  Red,  is 
to  let  her  see  quietly  that  your  belief  in  her  lad's 
innocence  is  hardly  less  than  her  own.  It  shouldn't 
be  a  very  hard  matter  to  do  that.  A  woman  is  far 
quicker  than  a  man  at  sensing  unspoken  sympathy. 
And  that  is  all  you  can  do  ;  for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 
The  rest  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods." 

"  Big  John  Pascoe,"  I  says,  "  I  wish  I  had  your  head 
to  my  own  shoulders ;  but  that's  impossible.  If  I 
could  take  it,  I  would  ;  fer  my  own  top-piece  ain't  as 
quick  at  figgering  out  things  as  it  might  be.  But  I  can 
take  your  hand — to  shake,  I  mean.     I  can  and  I  will." 

And  I  did. 

It  done  me  good  to  know  they  was  such  a  man  as  Big 
John  around  to  see  to  things. 


CHAPTER    V 

I  hadn't  more  than  sat  down  again  when  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room  bursts  open  and  old  Andy  shoots  his 
head  in  with  a  yell  that  near  took  the  roof  off, 

"  Tumble  out,  youse,"  he  hollers,  "  they's  a  right 
smart  fire  starting  out  yonder  against  Piker's  old  fatten- 
ing paddock,  where  Uncle  Jack  Perkins  slashed  his 
forty- acre  in  the  spring.  If  you  was  to  ast  me,  I  should 
observe  that  it  hasn't  started  of  its  own  accord.     I 
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seen  smoke  riz  at  three  diJierent  places  in  as  many 
minutes — and  that's  what.  And  sa5^  won't  she  travel 
with  this  wind  behind  her,  once  she  gets  going  ?  " 

Well,  you  can  guess  how  this  tickled  Big  John  and 
me.  The  way  we  sat  up  straight  in  our  seats  you 
might  have  thought  they  was  a  tree-hornets'  nest  in 
the  immediate  background. 

"  Piker's  ?  "  says  Big  John.  "  Which  direction  does 
that  lie  in  ?  " 

Andy  looks  him  over  sort  of  careful. 

"Why,  if  it  ain't  one  of  them  survey  persons,"  he 
says.  "  My  hat,  we  are  among  line  feathers.  How 
did  you  come  to  tame  it,  Red  ?  "  he  says. 

Big  John  was  beginning  to  frown,  so  I  cut  in  before 
they  was  trouble.  I  could  see  that  Andy  was  on  for 
ventilating  some  of  his  foolishness,  and  that  wouldn't 
have  done.  They  was  both  too  good  of  men  to  quarrel, 
if  I  could  help  it.  I  wanted  them  to  be  friends  fer 
more  reasons  than  one. 

"  Andy,"  I  says,  pretty  sharp,  "  you  ain't  never  been 
made  acquainted  with  Big  John  Pascoe.  I  might 
mention  that  they's  no  one  I  can  remember  taking  to  so 
well  as  I  have  to  him.  Try  and  not  let  him  see  they's 
anything  wrong  with  j'our  mind." 

"  Glad  to  know  yoa,"  says  Big  John,  holding  out 
his  hand.  "  I've  heard  that  you  and  Red  are  fast 
friends." 

"I've  alwiiys  had  a  kind  of  weakness  fer  Andy,"  I 
says.  "  He  ain't  much  to  look  at,  but  he's  the  best 
hand  at  cutting  out  in  a  muster  that  I  ever  saw.  Shake 
hands  with  Big  John,  you  old  son  of  a  gun,"  I  says, 
"  and  get  on  with  the  yarn  I  see  sparking  behind  those 
gooseberry  eyes  of  yours." 

"  If  it  wasn't  that  I'd  helped  nurse  you  when  you 
was  tied  to  the  feeding  bottle,"  says  Andy,  "I'd  up 
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and  spank  you  hard.  Now  listen  to  me,  Piker*s  hill 
ain't  more'n  ten  miles  from  here,  as  the  crow  flies. 
With  a  wind  like  they's  blowing  now,  ten  miles  is  a 
mere  trifle.  Now,  I  ast  you,  where' s  that  fire  going  to 
fetch  up  ?  " 

He  looks  at  Big  John,  and  Big  John  nods  back  at 
him  very  soberly.  It  seems  he  catches  the  drift  of  the 
thing  at  once. 

"  You  mean,  I  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that  the  fire  is 
going  to  clean  up  my  camp  out  there  on  the  tram- 
line ?  " 

"  It  can't  miss  it,"  says  Andy.  "  There  ain't  nothing 
but  a  merickle  can  stop  it.  I  hadn't  ought  to  dis- 
courage you,  but  Red  will  tell  you  the  same." 

Big  John  looks  at  me.  To  my  fancy  he'd  gone  a 
bit  white. 

"  That's  so,"  I  agrees.  "  Only  there's  this  in  your 
favour,  that  a  wind  of  this  kind  seldom  luns  with  the 
compass.  She  most  always  runs  a  point  or  two  out  of 
the  direct  line.  Instead  of  blowing  due  west,  she'll 
bear  to  the  north  a  mite.  It  all  depends  on  what 
shelter  there  is,  and  the  class  of  stuff  she  travels  over. 
And  if  she  goes  faster  than  a  railway  train,  why,  all  the 
better  for  you.  For  the  faster  she  burns  the  narrower 
her  facc'U  be.  And  that's  a  good  bush  fact,  ain't  it, 
Andy  ?  " 

Andy  starts  to  speak,  but  Big  John  cuts  in  ahead 
of  him. 

"  Red,"  he  says.  "  All  the  men  are  away  from  camp, 
and  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  that's  a  blessing. 
But  I've  a  lot  of  things  back  there — letters  and  little 
private  treasures  that  I  can't  afford  to  lose — and  they're 
not  going  to  be  left  to  burn  if  I  can  help  it.  What  are 
my  chances  of  making  camp  ahead  of  the  fire  ?  I 
want  a  straight  answer  now.    Can  I  do  it  ?  " 

C2 
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"  You  ain't  meaning  that  ?  "  says  Andy,  staring 
at  him. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  snaps  Big  John.  "  Don't  you 
understand  that  there  are  things  there  I  can't  afford 
to  burn.  Maybe  you  wonder,  if  they're  as  precious  as 
all  that,  how  I  come  to  carry  them  around  with  me. 
You  wouldn't  understand,  even  if  I  told  you.  And, 
besides,  all  my  instruments  are  in  the  tent.  Xo — I 
must  go." 

"  You're  clean  dotty,"  growls  Andy.  But  I  saw  his 
eyes  light  with  a  kind  of  admiration.  He  was  clean  grit 
all  through,  was  old  Andy,  and  I  reckon  he  saw  some- 
thing of  his  own  spirit  in  the  man  before  him. 

But  Big  John  don't  take  any  notice. 

"  Red,"  he  says,  mighty  sharp,  "  I  asked  you  a 
question  awhile  back.  Am  I  going  to  get  an  answer  or 
must  I  try  and  figure  this  thing  out  for  myself  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  ast"  I  says.  "  But,  hang  me,  if  I  can 
give  you  much  of  an  answer.  If  you've  made  up  your 
mind  to  go,  then  I  suppose  it's  no  use  trying  to  stop 
you.     So  in  that  case,  we  might  as  well  get  a  move  on." 

"  We?  I  never  asked  you  to  come,  Red,"  says  he. 
"  I'm  not  wanting  to  drag  anyone  else  into  it.  Mine  is 
the  only  stake.  It's  for  me  to  face  the  risk,  if  there 
is  any.  I'm  not  over  familiar  with  this  sort  of  thing, 
I'll  admit.  Still,  I  think  you  exaggerate  the  danger, 
don't  you  ?  " 

I  heard  Andy  give  a  kind  of  groan. 

"  Exaggerate  ?  "  he  whispers,  under  his  breath.  "  I 
think  you  kind  of  exaggerate  the  .  .  .     Oh,  h-11." 

"  How  was  you  reckoning  to  get  to  the  camp,  any- 
how ?  "  I  says  to  Big  John. 

"  Why,  by  the  track,  of  course,"  he  says.  "  Kow 
else  ?  " 

"  Figger  out  fer  yourself  how  long  that's  going  to 
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take,"  I  says.  "  Let  alone  that  you're  on  foot,  you've 
five  miles  to  go,  and  the  fire'll  meet  you  half-v;ay  and 
frizzle  you  to  a  cinder.  No,  you'll  have  to  borrow 
Andy's  horse  and  cut  across  country.  And  that's 
where  you'll  need  me." 

"  Well,  that's  cool,  I  must  say,"  begins  Andy.  But 
Big  John  suddenly  gives  him  one  of  those  smiles  of  his, 
and  Andy  has  to  grin  back. 

"I'm  responsible  for  any  damage,  remember  that," 
says  Big  John.  "  As  for  its  being  cool,  Andy,  I  doubt 
you're  a  true  prophet.     Now,  Red,  I'm  waiting  a  lead." 

Saddling  up,  Andy  gets  in  a  word  on  the  quiet. 

"I'll  go  too.  Red,  if  you  like  ;  you  know  I  will.  It's 
a  dash  fool  trip,  but  it's  fer  you  to  say.  We  ain't  been 
used  to  putting  things  through  except  together.  But 
the  fire's  coming  this  way,  and  they's  Nora  .  .  ." 

"  Shut  up,  you  old  cactus,  you,"  I  says.  "  I  wouldn't 
have  you  as  a  gift.  You  stick  right  here  with  the  Dame, 
and  help  keep  Nora's  pretty  eyes  from  getting  smoke 
sore.  They'll  lend  you  a  horse  to  get  home  with. 
S'long." 

Going  through  the  swing  gates  on  the  boundary  we 
meets  the  three  Sullivan  boys  getting  back  home  with 
a  rush. 

"  Where  you  going  ?  "  roars  Ted,  as  we  slaps  past 
them  in  a  slurry  of  dust.  "  My,  Red,  if  I  gets  my 
hands  on  them  Ferguson  boys  I'll  twist  the  heads  off 
of  them,  see  if  I  don't.  Men  that  'ud  set  a  fire  going 
a  day  like  this  ain't  fit  to  live,  anyhow.  It's  Jake  that 
done  it." 

"  How  d'you  know  ?  "  I  shouts  over  my  shoulder. 
But  Ted  don't  hear  me.  And  next  minute  we're  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  and  the  hot  wind  cracks  right 
into  our  faces  till  you'd  think  they  must  peel  right  off. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  the  drifting  smoke,  even  at 
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that  distance.  Across  the  open  country  the  air  flickered 
and  jumped  in  a  kind  of  mist}'  haze  that  blurred  your 
sight  till  your  eyes  fair  ached  with  the  swirl  of  it. 

Right  in  front  of  us  showed  the  dark  edging  of  the 
timber  line,  and  away  beyond,  its  one  thin  peak  sticking 
straight  up  into  the  sky  like  the  spire  of  a  church,  reared 
the  purple  outline  of  the  Saddle  Range.  That  lone 
peak  is  the  finest  landmark  on  the  coast.  You  ain't 
likely  to  lose  your  way  in  the  daylight  on  plain  country 
so  long  as  the  weather's  clear  enough  to  get  a  line  on 
the  old  Saddle  Range. 

Big  John  and  me  don't  indulge  our  conversational 
powers  to  any  extent.  We  couldn't  talk  much  then, 
even  if  we'd  wanted  to.  You'd  only  to  open  your 
mouth  to  get  enough  of  grit  and  dust  in  it,  that,  if  you 
was  a  fowl,  would  serve  to  shell  your  eggs  till  kingdom 
come.  Besides,  the  wind  held  a  sting — ^a  kind  of  acid 
tang  come  from  the  burning  country — ^that  gripped 
your  throat  and  dried  the  moisture  in  your  mouth,  till 
your  tongue  lay  dead  against  your  teeth  like  it  was  a 
bit  of  shrivelled  rope. 

.A.fter  a  bit  we  got  off  the  plain  and  dropped  into  a 
hollow  of  the  scrub  out  of  the  wind.  The  ground 
dipped  away,  and  the}''  was  a  small  spring  bubbling  jess 
near  the  edge  of  it.  Big  John  tumbles  off  his  horse 
and  sticks  his  head  into  the  water  like  he  was  a  calf 
learning  to  poddy  the  milk  bucket. 

"  I  couldn't  resist  it.  Red,"  he  sort  of  apologises. 
"  I  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if  I  was  crumbling  into  little 
pieces,  \\hat  a  brute  of  a  day.  D'you  know  that  I 
honestly  believe  the  east  wind  you  get  here  in  Tassie 
beats  the  much-talked-of  mainland  norther  all  to  bits. 
I've  heard  others  say  the  same  thing." 

"  It's  mostly  a  dry  heat  you  get  in  Victoria,"  I 
says.    "  Here  it's  moist  and  muggy,  and  I  reckon  it 
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takes  more  out  of  you.     It's  all  a  matter  of  taste,  I 
suppose." 

"  D'you  reckon  that  what  Ted  Sullivan  said  has  any 
truth  in  it  ?  "  asts  Big  John,  as  we  got  the  horses  going 
again.  "  I  mean  about  Jake  Ferguson  setting  this 
fire  going  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  they  was  a  lot  of 
truth  in  it,"  I  says.     "  Jess  out  of  spite,  of  course." 

"  I'd  sooner  believe  it  was  the  old  man,"  says  he. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  I  says.  "  Still  it  might  have 
been.  This  fire  is  right  into  the  Fergusons'  hands, 
anyway." 

"  As  how  ?  "  says  Big  John. 

"  Because  it  kills  a  good  many  birds  with  one  stone," 
I  says.  "  First,  it  evens  them  up  with  you.  Then  it 
gets  a  whang  at  your  old  sindikit,  for  they's  precious 
little  will  be  left  of  your  survey  pegs  after  this  goes 
through  ;  and  that  means  a  waste  of  time  and  money, 
fer  you'll  have  to  start  all  over  again.  And,  last  of  all,  it 
aims  fair  to  wipe  out  Kerry  Farm,  and  push  the  Sullivans 
into  the  insolvency  court.  Not  to  mention  that  some 
of  them  may  get  burnt  up.  The  Sullivan  boys  is  afraid 
of  the  farm  going.  So  is  Andy.  He'd  be  here  now,  if 
he  wasn't  frightened  fer  Nora." 

"  Good  Lord,"  says  Big  John,  "  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  the  Fergusons  are  that  kind  of  men  ?  " 

"  Tell  nothing,"  I  says.  "  They're  that  kind  of  men 
and  they're  this  kind  of  men.  The3)''re  every  sort  of 
men  but  what  j'-ou  think  they  are.  I'll  bet  j''ou  it  was 
Jake  lit  the  lire." 

"  I'll  bet  it  was  the  old  man,"  says  Big  John.  "  Tell 
you  what.  Red,  if  I  get  a  chance  I'm  going  to  tax  him 
with  it.  And  if  he  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,  he's  going  to 
get  the  shock  of  his  life.  Why  do  you  work  for  a  man 
like  that  ?     Of  course,  I  know  you  don't  dislike  him 
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altogether,  and  you  hit  it  off  pretty  well.  But  plenty 
of  better  men  would  be  glad  to  have  you." 

"Sure  thing;  so  they  would,"  I  says.  "But  your 
memory's  kind  of  evaporated  with  the  heat,  ain't  it." 

I'll  say  this  fer  Big  John,  he  was  always  smart 
enough  on  the  uptake. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  he.  "I'd  clean  forgotten 
about  the  little  lady  up  at  the  house.  No,  if  you  want 
to  help  her,  you  must  stick  it  out,  of  course." 

We  were  cutting  through  a  corner  of  the  scrub  now, 
and  every  foot  of  the  way  the  going  was  worse  and 
worse.  You  know  the  kind  of  crab-holey  ground, 
covered  with  sag  and  button  grass,  that  skirts  the 
timber  on  the  edge  of  the  plains.  Well,  it  was  like 
that.  It  was  a  wonder  the  horses  never  twisted  a 
fetlock.  Ours  were  bred  in  jess  such  country  as  this 
though,  so  they  were  well  used  to  it.  We  no  more  than 
crept  along  at  times.  I  could  hear  Big  John  cussing 
to  himself  over  the  slowness  of  it.  I  could  see  he  was 
itching  to  make  the  pace,  but  it  wouldn't  have  done. 

"  You  simply  can't  hurry  in  this  sort  of  country," 
I  says.  "  You've  jess  to  sit  back  and  wait  till  we 
reach  the  open  again.  It  won't  do  any  sort  of  good 
to  try  and  force  things.  Don't  worry.  The  patch  of 
land  where  your  camp  is  should  be  right  ahead  of  us 
now,  and  once  we  sight  the  last  bit  of  plain,  you  can 
put  the  hooks  in  fer  all  you're  worth,  if  you  want  to." 

The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  jess  to  shrivel  up 
on  the  saddle  as  best  we  might,  dodging  the  low-growing 
scrub  and  ducking  the  never-ending  limbs  that  tried  to 
block  us  at  every  step. 

The  heat  got  worse  and  worse.  Some  of  the  old 
hands  '11  tell  you  a  fire  don't  burn  so  fierce  beneath  a 
blazing  sun.  They  say  the  sun  draws  the  heat  out  of 
the  fire.     That's  all  rubbish.     They  never  was  a  fire 
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yet  that  wouldn't  roar  the  harder  fer  a  touch  of  sunshine, 
let  alone  with  a  wind  like  this  one,  that  dravved  the 
very  marrow  out  of  your  bones.  The  smoke  came 
bunching  up  in  waves  between  the  trees,  till  you  couldn't 
hardly  tell  which  way  to  go.  I  began  to  feel  queer 
about  the  stummick. 

"  How  much  more  of  this  in  Heaven's  name  ?  "  says 
Big  John,  between  fits  of  coughing.  "  The  horses  are 
getting  uneasy.     Just  whereabouts  are  we.  Red  ?  " 

Fer  the  moment  I  couldn't  have  told  him.  I  was 
trying  to  get  a  line  on  to  the  open  again.  Jess  fer  a 
second  I'd  a  horrible  sort  of  feeling  that  I'd  bungled  it, 
and  missed  the  way.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  I  spots 
a  rift  in  the  timber  ahead,  with  the  plainland  showing 
beyond.  Jess  a  glance  it  was,  but  all  that  was  needed. 
Then  the  smoke  comes  down  again  thicker  than  ever. 
But  I  knew  where  I  was  now. 

"  Cheer  up,"  I  says.  "  We  shan't  be  long.  About 
ten  minutes  will  see  us  there,  if  we  ain't  used  fer  fuel." 

"  Fancy  being  caught  in  among  the  timber  and 
roasted  alive,"  says  he.  "I'm  mighty  glad  I  didn't 
tackle  this  thing  on  my  own.  I'd  never  have  come 
through  alive.  I'm  all  at  sea  in  this  sort  of  country, 
especially  under  conditions  like  these.  Good  job  I've 
got  you  with  me  to  lead  the  way.  I  thought  you'd 
lost  your  way  once,  but  I  see  I  was  mistaken." 

I  never  let  on,  not  me.  Big  John  was  nearer  to  the 
truth  though  than  he  ever  knew.  If  I  wasn't  lost 
awhile  back  there,  I  was  so  near  to  it  that  you  couldn't 
have  told  the  difference. 

"  Now  then,"  I  says,  as  the  horses  blundered  into 
the  open  again.  "  Here's  where  the  real  fun  begins  ; 
and  it'll  be  hot  stuff  while  it  lasts,  believe  me.  So  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  your  camp  is  down  in  the  hollow 
there,  behind  that  scrubby  knoll.    We've  got  to  travel 
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now,  if  we  hope  to  reach  home  any  other  way  than  a 
handful  of  charcoal  carried  out  in  a  gunny  sack.  The 
horses  won't  stand  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing." 

The  fire  was  that  close  to  us  by  now  that  you'd  have 
thought  there  was  no  chance  in  life  of  our  making  out. 
The  button  grass  was  fairly  curling  with  the  heat  of  it. 
Almost  to  this  day  I  can  taste  the  bum  of  the  air  and 
the  bitter,  strangling  smoke  that  pricked  our  panting 
lungs  with  needles  of  fire,  and  stung  our  smarting 
eyeballs  almost  to  blindness. 

I  don't  know  what  the  horses  thought  about  it.  If 
the  flames  had  been  a  yard  or  two  closer  I  think  they 
wouldn't  have  faced  it.  A  horse  is  more  afraid  of  fire 
than  any  other  animal  is,  I  think.  Ours  were  plunging 
and  snorting  in  a  way  that  weren't  too  pleasant.  A 
hot  cinder  lit  on  my  neddie's  rump,  and  I  reckon  it 
bit  into  him  worse  than  any  spur. 

I  heard  Big  John  shout  something.  But  the  roar  of 
the  fire,  not  fifteen  chains  away  now,  drowned  every- 
thing but  the  thud  of  terrified  hoofs  and  the  surging  of 
the  blood  in  my  ears.  I  couldn't  have  pulled  up  then 
if  I'd  wanted  to — ^which  I  didn't.  The  pace  was 
terrific.  A  loose  stone  under  foot,  a  twist  of  grass 
about  a  fetlock,  a  false  stride — and  that  would  have 
been  the  end  of  it.  I  could  only  hang  on  to  the  saddle 
and  gasp,  and  wonder  how  Big  John  was  making  out. 

And  then  we  shot  suddenly  in  among  the  sandhills 
and  out  of  the  worst  of  it,  fer  a  time.  A  minute  or 
two  later  I  was  at  the  survey  camp. 

I'd  jess  managed  to  pull  my  horse  to  a  standstill  and 
was  trying  to  rub  some  of  the  smart  out  of  my  eyes, 
when  Big  John  comes  thundering  into  us  and  knocks 
us  kicking. 

That  was  the  limit.  I  sits  up  in  the  middle  of  a 
clump  of  sword-grass  and  cusses  good  and  loud.    And 
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in  the  middle  of  that  there  comes  another  yell  from 
Big  John,  and  a  wild  pounding  of  hoofs  ;  and  there  was 
our  two  mokes,  mine  barebacked  where  the  saddle 
had  burst  loose  in  the  scrimmage,  squealing  with 
fright  across  the  sandhills,  and  out  of  sight  in  a 
second. 

I  got  up  in  a  hurry  then  to  look  for  Big  John.  I 
was  scared  he  was  hurt,  but  he  wasn't.  Only  cussing, 
same  as  me. 

"  Never  mind  'em,"  I  shouts,  "  let  'em  go,  and  be 
hanged  to  them.  They're  of  no  use  to  us  now,  anyhow. 
We  can't  get  out  till  the  fire's  past,  if  we  get  out  at 
all.  Get  your  stuff  out  of  your  tent  and  over  into  the 
swamp  with  it.  And  then  stick  your  head  in  among 
the  sags  and  get  to  work  with  j^our  prayers  !  For 
they's  much  worse  to  come." 

The  tents  was  smouldering  in  half  a  dozen  places  by 
the  time  we'd  got  out  what  Big  John  wanted.  Then 
we  bolted  fer  the  swamp,  with  a  wet  blanket  apiece,  and 
dug  ourselves  in  among  the  reeds  like  a  pair  of  badgers 
held  up  by  the  dogs. 

And  there,  with  our  faces  pressed  into  the  slime 
of  the  swamp,  and  the  blankets  tucked  right  over  us, 
we  waited  fer  hell  to  break  loose. 

Many  a  time  I've  lived  that  half-hour  over  again. 
Not  that  I  wanted  to.  I  couldn't  help  myself.  They's 
things  that  happen  to  a  body  that  stick  to  the  memory 
closer  than  a  miser  to  his  gold.  They're  most  generally 
the  things  we'd  most  willingly  ferget.  And  perhaps 
we  do  ferget  them  fer  a  while — but  only  fer  a  while. 
They've  bit  themselves  too  deep  to  ever  let  right  up. 
Let  us  fall  ill,  or  turn  a  mite  aside  from  what  we're 
used  to,  and  they  come  right  out  from  where  they're 
hid  away  and  mouth  at  us  across  the  years. 

We  la}'  there.  Big  John  and  me,  sweating  inside  and 
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out,  with  a  very  hell  of  sight  and  sound  about  us,  and 
the  fear  of  death  in  our  souls. 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  we  could  sit  up  and  take 
stock  of  things,  I  bust  out  laughing.  Big  John,  you 
know.  You  never  seen  such  a  scarecrow  in  all  your 
life,  though  I  suppose  I  must  have  run  him  pretty 
close.  He  was  mud  and  slime  from  hfead  to  foot,  and 
his  clothes  were  all  full  of  little  holes  where  the  flying 
cinders  had  lodged.  \^'e  jess  sat  up  and  laughed  at 
each  other  in  a  kind  of  cracked  whisper  that  wasn't 
quite  sane.  Our  nerves  were  pretty  raw,  fer  they's 
no  doubt  the  sort  of  thing  we'd  jess  come  through  ain't 
any  too  pleasant. 

"  Red,"  says  Big  John  after  a  while,  "  if  I  were  a 
parson  what  a  tremendous  sermon  I  could  preach  out 
of  this.  If  hell  fire  is  an}'-  more  real  than  what  we've 
just  seen,  it  would  be  well  worth  to  advertise  it,  don't 
you  think  ?  " 

We  went  along  to  the  spring  and  sluiced  ourselves 
inside  and  out  with  the  water.  Then  we  started  to 
walk  home  across  the  smouldering  ground. 

You'd  think  we'd  done  fairly  well  fer  the  day,  wouldn't 
you  ?  Kind  .of  fed  up  with  excitement  fer  a  time, 
you'd  imagine  ?  And  yet  we'd  hardly  been  half  an 
hour  on  the  track,  when  something  else  turns  up  that 
promises  trouble  of  another  sort. 

Stump  Ferguson,  no  less.  He  was  squatting  on  a  log 
jess  inside  his  fifty-acre  paddock,  and  we  come  round 
a  comer  most  right  on  top  of  him  before  we  seen  him. 
They  was  another  man  with  him.  A  little,  undersized 
feller,  with  brownish  beard  and  big,  roving  eyes.  He 
looked  kind  of  city  bred  to  me.  And  he  wore  specs  on 
the  tip  of  his  nose. 

I  don't  think  Stump  knew  us  when  we  first  come  up. 
At  any  rate,  he  don't  act  like  he  did.     He  looks  us  up 
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and  down  in  a  way  he  had  fer  swagmen  and  deadbeats, 
and  says  he  : 

"  You've  mistook  your  sense  of  direction,  ain't  you  ? 
This  here  ain't  a  public  park.  It's  private  proputty, 
belonging  to  a  man  called  Ferguson.  He's  a  h-11  of  a 
feller  fer  your  sort,  and  don't  you  ferget  it.  If  you 
turn  round  in  your  tracks  (or  walk  out  backwards — 
I  don't  care  a  hang  which  it  is)  you'll  maybe  land 
somewhere  where  your  carkisses  ain't  in  danger  of  such 
an  almighty  booting  as  they  is  now." 

That  was  Stump's  way  all  over.  He'd  never  give 
anyone  a  chance  to  show  whether  they  was  decent  or 
not.  A  fat  lot  he  cared  about  it,  one  way  or  another. 
It  was  jess  plain,  natural  hoggishness.  Thinks  I,  if  it 
wasn't  that  I  wanted  to  get  home  before  my  clothes 
was  blown  right  off  me,  I'd  teach  you  manners,  so  I 
would.  But  it  didn't  suit  me  to  roar  him  up  there  and 
then.     So  I  talks  to  him  fair  and  reasonable. 

"  You  cranky-headed  old  gohanna,"  I  says.  "  Ain't 
you  ever  going  to  learn  that  ain't  the  way  to  speak  to 
a  gentleman.  You  spout  foolishness  as  natural  as  a 
whale  spouts  water.  It's  a  wonder  your  friends  don't 
put  you  where  your  mind  could  be  took  care  of." 

"  So  it's  Red,  is  it  ?  "  says  the  old  man,  after  eyeing 
me  pretty  sharp  fer  a  minute.  "  I  might  have  known 
they's  no  one  else  this  side  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  would 
care  to  sass  me  to  my  face  like  that.  And  pray  what 
in  h-11  have  you  been  doing  to  get  like  that  ?  Kind  of 
fried,  ain't  you  ?  and  they's  ferns  in  your  hair.  Seems 
like  this  bit  of  a  fire  has  upset  every  one  but  me. 

"  Who's  your  overdone  friend  ?  "  says  he,  starting 
to  he-haw.  "  If  you're  willing  to  deal,  hang  me  if  I 
don't  rent  the  two  of  you  fer  to  stand  down  in  the 
turnip  paddock  and  keep  the  jays  away." 

Well,  I  could  see  he  was  in  one  of  his  cranky  moods. 
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so  I  says  nothing,  but  starts  to  move  on.  You  ain't 
in  any  shape  fer  jawing  back  when  the  hide  is  peeling 
off  you  like  the  bark  off  a  swamp  gum,  and  your  body 
feels  like  it  was  being  soaked  in  vinegar.  So  I  gets  my 
tongue  between  my  teeth  and  swallows  my  grouch. 

It  don't  appear  Big  John  is  my  way  of  thinking. 
He  steps  up  to  Stump  and  talks  at  him  in  a  way  that 
would  have  tickled  you  to  death.  It  wasn't  what  he 
said,  so  much  as  the  way  he  said  it.  He  didn't  shout. 
If  anything,  he  spoke  softer  than  usual.  But  his  words 
had  a  bite  in  them,  none  the  less.  This  was  a  side  of 
Big  John  Pascoe  that  I  hadn't  seen. 

He  sticks  his  face  right  up  against  old  Stump's 
frizzled-up  dial,  and  says  he  : 

"  And  what  part  did  you  play  in  this  day's  work, 
pray  ?  " 

The  old  rascal  don't  turn  a  hair. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Who  I  am  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  says  Big 
John.  "But  since  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  name  I'll 
satisfy  your  curiosity  by  telling  you  that  it's  John 
Pascoe.  I'm  the  company's  surveyor.  Now  perhaps 
you'll  answer  my  question  ?  " 

I  knew  by  the  way  Stump's  eyes  come  together  that 
they  was  some  devilry  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

"  Well,  well :  now  jess  think  of  that,"  he  drawls. 
"  So  you're  the  man  they've  been  telling  me  about,  are 
you  ?  You're  Pascoe  the  surveyor,  eh  ?  Pascoe  the 
.  .  .  boozer  ?  " 

I  thought  fer  the  moment  to  see  bits  of  old  Stump 
flying  about  the  countryside.  Was  the  old  man  bluffing 
or  was  it  true  what  he  said  ?  Pascoe  the  boozer  ? 
They  say  every  man  has  one  vice  at  least.  Was  Big 
John's  vice  drink  ?  Yes,  I  certainly  looked  to  see 
some  fireworks. 
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blufter,  anyhow.  I  reckon  you  haven't  met  many  real 
men  up  to  now.  So  now  we  know  where  we  stand. 
You  had  your  chance  to  talk  straight  and  you  wouldn't 
take  it.     Now  you  can  stand  the  consequences." 

"  Thank  you  fer  nothing,"  says  the  old  man,  with  a 
tired  kind  of  yawn  like  he  wasn't  interested  in  nothing 
at  all.  "  You're  very  good  I'm  sure.  Red,"  he  saj-s 
to  me,  "  catch  m}'  horse  and  fetch  it  here.  I'm  going 
home." 

Big  John  took  a  step  forward  and  I  seen  his  lips 
tighten.  But  before  he  could  say  what  he  was  meaning 
to,  the  little  stranger  chap  chips  in.  It  give  me  a  sort 
of  start.    I'd  forgotten  he  was  there. 

"  I  hate  to  intrude,"  says  he,  in  a  soft,  towney  sort 
of  voice  that  reminded  you  of  tall  collars,  and  tooth- 
brushes, and  tallish  company  generally.  "  I  hate  to 
intrude,"  says  he,  "  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Ferguson, 
I  must  say  that  he  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
this  disastrous  ftre.     I  ans'wer  for  his  bona  fides." 

Big  John  whirls  romid  on  him. 

"  ^'-    ^■-.■,^  (Jo.  do  you  ?  "  he  says.     "  And  pray  who 
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"  Then  why  the  dickens  couldn't  you  have  said 
so  ?  "  says  Big  John,  to  Stump.  "  It  wouldn't  have 
hurt  you,  would  it  ?     Supposing  it  to  be  true,  of  course." 

"I  told  you  I  wasn't  interested,  didn't  I?"  says 
the  old  man.  "  You  can  think  what  you  damned  well 
please.  But  this  much  I'll  tell  you.  This  little  bit  of 
a  frizzling  fire  that  you're  making  such  a  song  and 
dance  about,  is  only  a  circumstance  to  what's  coming 
your  v/ay,  if  you  ain't  careful.  When  I  take  a  hand 
in  the  game  you'll  think  'all  hell  has  bust  out  overnight 
and  fell  on  your  chest.  And  when  that  happens,  don't 
come  belly-aching  to  me  about  it,  fer  I've  went  sour 
on  the  likes  of  you  this  long  time." 

I  was  feeling  mighty  sorry  fer  Big  John,  the  way  his 
stock  had  slumped.  But  it  seems  he  ain't  caring 
overmuch  himself. 

"  Forewarned  is  forearmed,"  says  he,  "  I'm  obliged 
for  the  hint ;  though  I  don't  know  that  it  was  needed. 
You've  indulged  in  some  plain  speaking  ;  let  me  do 
the  same.  If  I  find  you  attempting,  even  indirectly, 
to  hinder  the  work  that  I  was  sent  here  to  do,  I'll  have 
you  put  in  the  State  gaol  where  you  belong,  as  sure 
-"^  mv  name  is  John  Pascoe." 

■'■'-  "  li+fle  nod  of  the  head. 
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fellers  to-night,  and  you  can  show  him  the  ropes  in  the 
morning.  If  he  don't  know  any  more  about  stock  than 
his  talk  shows,  I  reckon  this  farm's  going  to  save  his 
wages  in  about  a  week.  But  I'm  willing  to  try  hiir 
out." 

With  that,  old  Stump  takes  the  reins  from  my  hand, 
climbs  into  the  saddle,  and  hikes  fer  home  without 
another  word.  And  me  and  Collars  is  left  looking  at 
each  other. 

"  Nice,  amiable  old  gent,  the  boss,  ain't  he  ?  "  I  says. 
"  You  wouldn't  think  now  that  he  taught  a  class  in 
Sunday  School,  would  you  ?  " 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?  '*  says  the  feller.  "  I  never 
should  have  believed  it." 

"  Well,  you  needn't,"  I  says.  "  Fer  it  ain't  so.  It 
might  have  been,  though.  \\'hat  do  they  call  to  you 
when  it's  time  to  feed  ?  " 

"  Call  to  me  ?  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  get  your 
meaning,"  says  he,  his  eyes  slithering  out  of  his  face. 
A  more  nacherally  surprised  looking  party  I  never  seen. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Your  christening  monaker  ?  "  I  explains. 

"  My  whai  ?  "  he  says. 

"  You  ain't  deaf,  are  you  ?  "  I  asts  him. 

"Deaf?  No;  I'm 'not  deaf,"  says  he.  "Why 
should  you  think  I  was  deaf  ?  " 

Thinks  I,  I'll  have  one  more  shot. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  I  says. 

'  >  begins  to  laugh. 

"  So  that's  the  trouble,  is  it  ?  "  he  says.  "  Evidently 
you  folk  hereabouts  have  got  a  language  all  your  own. 
My  name  is  Tyler,  Wilson  Tyler.    And  yours  ?  " 

"  I'm  beginning  to  think  it's  dam  fool,"  says  I. 
"  However,  you'd  better  call  me  Red  Dawson,  same  as 
the  rest  do.     I  ain't  looking  my  best  at  present,  but 
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after  I've  cleaned  up  you'll  notice  a  change  for  the 
better.  Have  you  got  a  horse  along  with  you,  or  are 
we  both  walking  ?  " 

"  Shanks's  pony,"  he  says.  "I've  been  walking 
alongside  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  horse  all  the  morning,  and 
now  it  seems  there's  still  a  use  for  my  legs.  How  far 
do  we  have  to  go  ?  " 

"  About  five  miles,"  says  I.     "  Come  on." 

I  was  stiff,  and  sore,  and  tired.  I  was  sore  in  my 
mind,  too.  I'd  really  taken  unusual  fancy  to  Big  John, 
and  it  sort  of  discounted  my  judgment  of  him  to  find 
that  maybe  he  was  nothing  but  a  boozy  slob  after  all. 
And  yet,  I  couldn't  believe  that  he  was. 

They  say  that  one  of  the  biggest  differences  between 
a  man  and  a  beast  is  that  the  man  is  able  to  reason 
while  a  beast  ain't.  That's  so,  of  course.  But  I'd 
like  to  ast  why  it  is  that,  in  most  of  the  big  decisions 
of  this  life,  it  ain't  the  reasoning  of  the  man  that  gets\ 
you  the  answer,  it's  the  instinct  of  the  beast.  They's 
man}'  things  we'd  do,  or  leave  undone,  if  it  wasn't  fer 
the  animal  instinct  we  all  have  to  warn  us. 

I've  mostly  found  that  if  I  take  to  a  man  the  first 
time  I  set  my  eyes  on  him,  he's  all  right — for  me 
anyhow.  And,  if  I  don't  like  him,  why,  then  it's  all 
wrong.  I  may  think  I'm  mistaken,  and  take  him  on 
trust  ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  they  comes  the  day  I  finds 
my  instinct  had  placed  him  rightly,  and  he's  far  from 
friend  of  mine.  I've  proved  that,  time  and  time 
again.  In  matters  of  choosing  a  friend  I'd  sooner  trust 
my  first  impressions  than  all  the  appearance  and 
reasoning  in  the  world. 

That's  why  I  seemed  to  know  that,  whether  Big 
John  went  on  the  soak  or  not,  he  was  well  worth  the 
knowing,  and  was  like  to  prove  a  good  friend. 

While  I  was  turning  things  over  in  my  mind  in  this 
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way,  and  almost  fergetting  all  about  the  Wilson  Tyler 
person  being  alongside  of  me,  I'm  suddenly  startled  to 
hear  him  come  out  with  Big  John's,  name,  jess  as  if  he'd 
been  reading  my  thoughts. 

"  A  pity  about  Pascoe,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  says.  "  A  big, 
fine  looking  man  like  he  is  ;  and  yet  as  helpless  as  a 
baby  when  the  craving  for  drmk  gets  him." 

"So  it  is  true  then  ?  "  says  I.  "I  thought  maybe 
old  Stump  was  blufftng,  when  he  said  that.  Did  you 
know  it  then  already  ?  " 

"  Most  people  do,"  he  says.  "  Big  John  Pascoe  is 
a  well-known  man  further  south.  A  really  fine  fellow. 
It's  a  thousand  pities.     It's  a  wonder  you  didn't  know." 

"  They's  a  good  many  things  I  don't  know,"  says  I. 
"  Were  you  acquainted  with  Big  John  ?  It  didn't 
seem  you  knew  each  other  back  there,  anyhow." 

"  We  didn't,"  says  Tyler  quickly.  "  Pascoe  never 
heard  of  me,  that  I  know  of.  But  there's  few  dovm 
south  that  don't  know  a  little  of  his  history.  So  far 
as  the  drinking  is  concerned,  the  poor  chap  can  hardly 
help  himself." 

"  How  d'you  make  that  out  ?  "  says  I. 

"  It's  in  his  blood,"  sa^'s  Wilson  Tyler.  "His  father 
was  the  same,  and,  they  tell  me,  his  father  before  him. 
It's  inherited.  Don't  mistake  me  though.  Big  John's 
no  common  drunk.  He'll  go  for  months  without  a 
taste,  and  fighting  it  all  the  time.  But  in  the  end  he 
goes  under,  and  then  for  days  he's  little  better  than  a 
sponge.    Good  God,  the  tragedy  of  it  all." 

Well,  they  was  no  doubt  I  was  listening  to  the  truth, 
though  I  hated  to  admit  it.  Anyway,  what  if  Big 
John  did  go  on  the  tank  once  in  a  while  ?  They's 
many  worse  than  him,  that  don't  know  whisky  when 
they  see  it.  But  I'd  sooner  have  had  Big  John  fer  a 
friend  than  a  whole  church  full  of  your  pious  folk.     I 
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reckon  a  man  is  going  to  be  judged  hereafter  not  so 
much  by  what  he  was,  as  by  what  he  wanted  to  be  and 
tried  to  be. 

The  boys  gave  us  a  great  reception  when  we  got  back 
to  camp.  You'd  have  thought  I  was  something  in  the 
freak  line  to  see  the  joy  that  oozed  out  of  their  worth- 
less carcasses  at  sight  of  me.  I  didn't  bother  about  it. 
I  was  glad  enough  to  be  home  again,  safe  and  sound, 
and  to  hear  from  them  that  the  fire  had  passed  by 
Kerry  Farm  without  doing  more  than  burn  a  few- 
chains  of  fencing  that  wanted  renewing,  anyway. 

As  fer  Wilson  Tj^er  (now  ain't  that  a  name  ?)  I  handed 
him  over  to  Long  Simpson  and  then  I  chinned  Slushy 
fer  a  good  soapy  wash  while  tea  was  getting  ready. 
You  should  have  seen  us  then.  I'll  bet  me  and  Wilson 
ate  enough  to  stock  a  store  with.  Slushy  near  threw 
a  fit  when  he  seen  what  was  left  on  the  table.  It  seems 
the  grub  was  low  in  the  bin  to  begin  with. 

The  boys  took  kindly  to  Wilson  Tyler.  AU  but  Jake 
Ferguson,  who  come  into  the  hut  after  tea.  He  poked 
his  big,  ugly  carcass  in  jess  as  I  passed  my  second 
helping  of  wallaby  steamer  into  my  face.  When  he 
seen  Wilson,  he  let  himself  go  like  the  hog  he  was. 

"  This  here  farm's  getting  overstocked  with  button- 
grass  bums,"  says  he.  "The  old  man's  ratty,  that's 
what  he  is — bringing  in  tripe  of  this  sort  to  work  out 
on  a  muster.  When  I  run  this  show,"  says  he,  peeking 
at  me  out  of  his  little  red  pig's  eyes,  "  you'll  likely 
notice  a  difference." 

"  Aw,  cut  it  out,"  says  Peter  Meekin,  from  where  he 
lay  smoking  in  his  bunk.  "  Gosh,  Jake — when  you 
gets  to  running  this  show  you'll  play  h — 11,  won't  you  ? 
Why,  your  old  man  can  run  rings  around  you,  from 
A  to  Z.     Only  you're  too  fed  up  on  yourself  to  notice  it." 

"  I'll  be  able  to  choose  ray  own  hands,  anyhow," 
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says  Jake,  snarling  at  him.  "  And  that's  worth  a  v/hole 
heap  of  thinking  over.  You  can  start  in  now,  if  you  like." 

"  \\"hen  that  time  comes,  I'll  quit  of  my  own,"  says 
Peter,  smiling.  "A  man  that  'ud  work  fer  you,  Jake, 
when  they's  any  drain  left  to  clean,  ain't  any  need  to 
go  hog  raising  fer  company.  He  don't  need  nothing 
more  than  what  he'll  have  fer  a  boss." 

"  I  can  wait  my  time,  I  reckon,"  says  Jake.  "  I  get 
what  I  goes  after,  in  the  long  run.  And  you  can  bet 
on  that." 

lie  squints  at  me  again  when  he  says  that,  and  some- 
how the  notion  came  into  my  head  that  he  was  thinking 
of  Miss  Margaret.  I  wanted  to  get  up  and  hit  him  in  the 
face.    If  he  hadn't  looked  away  I  believe  I  should  have. 

"  They  tell  me  the5^'s  a  stranger  camped  in  along 
with  Old  Yank,"  says  one  of  the  boys.  "  I  seen  him 
myself,  anyhow,  when  I  come  past  that  way  larst  week. 
Yank  sort  of  thinks  he's  prospecting,  but  I  dunno. 
Seemed  to  me  his  hands  was  too  clean  and  white  fer 
a  miner's.  And  he  sports  a  neck  fence.  Jess  city 
rubbish,  I  reckon.  And  no  offence  to  you,  laddie,"  he 
says  to  Wilson  Tyler,  who  had  gone  a  bit  red  in  the  face. 

I  left  them  to  their  talking  then  and  turned  in  to 
bunk  over  in  the  hut  I  shared  with  Andy.  He  wasn't 
back,  and  I  didn't  wait  up.  He'd  hop  along,  I  knew, 
when  it  suited  him.  As  fer  me,  I  was  fagged  right  out. 
My,  but  bed's  a  fine  place,  ain't  it,  when  you're  real 
tired  ? 


CHAPTER  VI 

Have  you  ever  been  drifting  along,  nice  and  peaceful, 
at  the  tail  of  a  bunch  of  old  milkers,  jess  sitting  back 
on  the  saddle  with  your  legs  over  the  withers,  and 
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maybe  humming  a  tune  out  of  your  repertoire  like 
you  hadn't  a  care  in  the  world  ?  And  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  two  or  three  long-nosed,  wall-eyed  steers  come 
butting  into  your  mob,  and  thcy's  h-11  to  pay  all  round  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  was  the  way  things  was  happen- 
ing at  Temah  Heads.  One  minute  we  was  all  sot  and 
peaceful,  dodging  round  with  our  work,  same  as  we'd 
always  been,  and  hearing  nothing,  and  caring  nothing, 
about  what  was  going  on  outside  of  our  own  bit  of  the 
world.  And  then  along  comes  this  here  railroad  affair, 
with  strangers  prying  and  poking  all  over  the  range, 
and  the  whole  place  s§ems  kind  of  changed  at  once. 

You  sort  of  get  into  a  groove,  living  way  back  like  we 
was ;  and  maybe  a  good  shaking  up  does  no  one  any 
harm.  But  this  was  different,  it  seemed  to  me.  We 
were  getting  pushed  to  one  side  without  so  much  as 
by  your  leave.  Everybody  noticed  the  sudden  change 
that  had  come  ;  and  no  one  more  so  than  old  Stump. 
He  kept  getting  crankier  and  crankier.  If  he  got  much 
worse,  I  cou\d  see  trouble  fer  some  one  sticking  out 
ahead. 

The  fire,  of  course,  had  put  the  sindikit  out  of  business 
fer  a  while.  But  in  a  day  or  two  Big  John  was  back 
picking  up  the  lines  again  as  smart  as  you  please.  If 
the  man  that  started  that  fire  had  looked  fer  Big  John 
to  be  discouraged,  he  must  have  been  a  good  deal  put 
out. 

I  hadn't  looked  to  see  Big  John  again  fer  some  time. 
After  what  had  took  place  between  Stump  and  him, 
you'd  have  thought  it  certain  that  he  wouldn't  set  foot 
any  nearer  to  Stump's  house  than  he  could  help.  So 
that  when  I  see  him  riding  along  close  to  the  huts  one 
morning,  I  gets  a  bit  of  a  shock.  It  appears  he's  come 
to  see  me. 

"Glad  to  see  me.  Red?"   he  says,  with  his  eyes 
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twinkling.  "  Or  have  you  decided  my  company's  too 
dangerous  for  one  of  your  plastic  disposition,  after  the 
way  your  boss  shredded  my  character  ?  " 

"  Quit  kidding,"  I  says.  "  You  know  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  any  time.  What  brought  you  along  though  ? 
Come  to  crawl  down  to  the  old  man  ?  " 

"  Strictly  speaking,  I  shouldn't  be  here  at  all,"  says 
Bigjohn.  "  If  the  company  knew  that  my  good  nature 
was  so  vulnerable,  it  is  probable  I  should  get  a  wigging. 
The  fact  is,  though,  I  owe  it  to  your  Mr.  Ferguson  to 
try  and  stop  him  making  a  fool  of  himself,  if  a  hint 
can  do  it.  You  see  I've  discovered  I  was  a  bit  hasty 
the  other  day,  in  taxing  him  with  having  lit  that  fire 
that  singed  us  so  nicely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
Jake  Ferguson  that  was  the  culprit.  One  of  my  men 
saw  the  whole  thing.  Now  what  do  y^ou  suppose  the 
old  man  Ferguson  has  been  doing  to  try  and  annoy  me 
since  then  ?  " 

"  Has  he  been  up  to  something  then  ?  "  I  says.     "  I 
,  never  heard  tell  of  anything." 

Big  John  started  to  laugh  like  he  was  amused. 

"  Judge  for  yourself.  Red,"  he  says.  "  Yesterday  I 
happened  to  walk  back  over  some  of  our  old  ground 
just  to  see  that  none  of  the  pegs  had  been  interfered 
with.  I  didn't  expect  that  anyone  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  monkey  with  them,  of  course,  because  there's 
rather  a  heavy  penalty  attaching  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  Ferguson  might  have  chosen  to  disregard  the 
risk,  you  see.  However,  they  were  all  right.  I  was 
turning  to  go  back  when  something  caught  my  eye 
farther  down  the  line.  W^en  I  went  along  to  investigate 
I  found  that  some  one  had  fallen  a  stringy  bark  skew- 
ways  across  the  track.  A  few  chains  on  there  was 
another  tree,  fallen  exactly  the  same  way.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  I  went  right  back  to  the  corner  of 
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Ferguson's  land  where  the  line  enters  his  property,  and 
I  counted  twenty  trees  across  the  line," 

"  My  goodness,  I  knew  he'd  get  back  at  you,"  says 
I.  "I  suppose  you  want  me  to  call  him  ofi  ?  Is  that 
it?" 

"  For  his  own  sake,  I  think  you'd  better,"  says  Big 
John,  "  But,  honest  to  goodness,  I  don't  care  a  hang 
personally  whether  you  do  or  not.  Every  tree  he  falls 
is  like  tying  a  stone  round  his  own  neck," 

"  You  can't  make  him  clean  them  up,"  I  says.  "  Ke 
can  fall  every  tree  on  the  farm  if  he  wants  to,  and  no 
one  could  say  boo," 

"  I  never  denied  it,"  says  Big  John,  grinning  again. 
"  This  is  where  the  joke  comes  in  though.  The  com- 
pany intends  side-falling  for  a  distance  of  half  a  chain 
right  down  the  line.  It  will  cost  a  fair  amount  of 
money,  but  it  will  have  to  be  done  to  safeguard  the 
tramway  from  the  fires  and  wind  storms.  Now  you'll 
find  that  when  the  line  is  completed.  Stump  Ferguson, 
and  the  others  who  own  land  through  which  the  line 
passes,  will  be  served  with  a  notice  to  fence  one  side 
of  the  line.  The  company  will  fence  the  other  side. 
Now  I  leave  you  to  guess  what  sort  of  a  job  it's  going 
to  be  to  clear  the  fence  line  from  the  mess  Ferguson 
is  making  by  falling  the  timber  the  way  he  has.  Done 
properly,  there's  hardly  a  tree  that  couldn't  be  sent 
well  clear,  'Lop  the  heads  and  pile  'em  up  and  burn 
them,  and  there  you  are," 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  I  says.  "  But  didn't  you 
jess  say  that  your  company  would  have  to  fence  one 
side  of  the  line  too  ?  If  that  is  so,  it  seems  to  me 
they'll  have  jess  the  same  trouble  as  Stump," 

"  In  one  way,  so  they  will,"  says  Big  John.  "  But 
you  forget  that  it's  the  company's  business  to  have 
that  line  cleared,  even  if  it  costs  them  a  pot  of  money. 
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As  soon  as  the  line  starts  to  run,  they'll  get  their  money 
back,  and  a  bit  over.  But  what  good  is  it  going  to  do 
to  Stump  Ferguson  to  have  to  spend  his  money  that 
way  ?  The  cheaper  he  can  do  his  fencing,  the  better 
for  him.  But  if  he  keeps  on  the  way  he's  going,  it's 
going  to  cost  him  a  fortune.  And  for  what  ?  Why, 
nothing  at  all.     It's  like  buying  a  dead  horse." 

"  I  reckon  he  never  expected  to  have  to  fence,"  I 
says.  "  Seemingly,  they's  things  Stump  has  to  learn. 
I  think  I'll  go  to  One  ?Iorse  and  tell  him  over  the 
telephone.  I  might  get  shot  if  I  tackle  him  face  to 
face." 

"  Well,  please  yourself  how  you  do  it,"  says  Big 
John,  "so  long  as  you  keep  my  name  out  of  it.  I  must 
get  away  back  now.  There's  oceans  of  work  still  to  do, 
and  I've  wasted  enough  time  as  it  is.    So  long." 

I  let  him  get  ten  minutes'  start  on  his  way  back, 
and  then  I  chased  round  the  farm  till  I  found  Stump. 
He  was  in  the  stables  admiring  his  fillies.  That  sort 
of  heartened  me.  If  they  was  one  thing  that  put 
Stump  in  a  good  humour,  it  was  them  fillies. 

"  How  de  do,  Red  ?  "  he  says,  as  soon's  he  sees  me. 
"  Now  ain't  them  a  fine  pair  ?  If  they  was  so  much 
as  to  bat  an  eyelid,  I  b'lieve  I'd  send  fer  a  doctor. 
They're  more'n  meat  and  drink  to  me  ;  they  are,  so 
they  are." 

"  Fine,"  I  tells  him.  "  They're  the  best  bit  of  horse 
flesh  this  end  of  the  coast." 

"  You're  a  good  judge  of  cattle,  Red,"  he  says. 
"  It's  a  treat  to  talk  to  a  sensible  man  now  and  then. 
Was  3'Ou  looking  fer  me  to  speak  to  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  ast  you  why  you  was  falling  them 
trees  down  along  the  west  end  ?  "  I  says. 

"  How  d'you  know  I've  been  falling  any  trees  ?  " 
says  Stump  sharply. 
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"  Well,  some  one  has,"  I  says.  "  And  it  ain't  likely 
he'd  do  it  on  your  land  unless  you  knew  about  it.  I 
don't  know  what  the  idea  is,  but  I  think  it's  a  poor 
one,  whatever." 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  "  says  the  old  man.  "  And 
who  the  devil  ast  your  opinion  ?  Ain't  I  a  right  to  fall 
my  own  timber  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  I  says.  "  But  jess  think  of  the  mess 
they'll  be  when  you  come  to  fence  your  half  of  the 
tramline." 

"  Fence  my  half  of  the  what  ?  "  yells  Stump. 

"  The  tramline,"  I  says.  "  Now,  do  keep  calm  or 
you'll  bust  something  important  inside  of  you." 

"  I  ain't  going  to  fence  no  half  of  nothing,"  says 
Stump,  glaring  at  me.  "  Holy  saucepans,  I  would  look 
a  fool,  wouldn't  I,  doing  a  thing  like  that  ?  Don't 
you  know  me  better  '  n  to  come  at  me  with  such  a  yam 
as  that  ?  " 

"  Yarn  or  no  5?arn,  I'd  think  over  it,"  I  says.  "  They's 
the  hint  -fer  what  it's  worth.  Once  that  line's  done, 
they'll  serve  the  lot  of  you  with  a  notice  to  fence.  One 
of  the  surveyor's  men  jess  told  me." 

"  Bluff,"  snaps  Stump.  "  I  got  'em  on  the  bald  spot 
and  they  know  it.     Serve  me  up  something  fresher." 

"  They's  not  an  ounce  of  bluff  in  it,"  I  says.  "  But 
you  can  believe  it  or  not,  jess  as  you  like.  Don't  say  I 
didn't  tell  you  to  look  out.     Think  it  over." 

"  They's  work  waiting  fer  you  to  do,"  says  the  old 
man.  "  I  don't  employ  any  of  my  men  to  hang  around 
the  door  of  the  stables  calling  me  a  liar.  I  pays  good 
wages  and  I  expects  good  work,  that's  all  you  needs 
to  know.    Are  you  going,  or  do  I  have  to  sack  you  ?  " 

Of  course,  I  never  expected  Stump  to  own  up  he'd 
been  making  an  ass  of  himself.  He'd  take  the  hint 
right  enough,  though.     I  was  wilUng  to  bet  they'd  be 
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no  more  trees  fallen  till  he  found  out  jess  where  he 
stood. 

It  seemed  I  was  to  do  nothing  but  talk  that  morning. 
They  was  a  bit  of  harness  wanted  mending  over  at  the 
barn  behind  the  house,  and  I'd  no  sooner  got  going  at  it 
than  I  sees  Miss  Margaret  coming  along. 

It  was  the  first  time  I'd  set  eyes  on  her  since  the  fire, 
and  I'd  been  wondering  how  she  was.     You  see,  they. 
was  this  business  about  young  Crawford  had  cropped  up, 
and  I  kind  of  dreaded  how  she  was  taking  it. 

I'd  pretty  well  made  up  my  mind  not  to  mention  the 
matter  until  she  give  me  a  line  herself.  I  hadn't  a 
notion  what  I  was  going  to  say,  either.  Until  I  had  to, 
I  didn't  want  her  to  know  I'd  heard  anything  about  it. 
And  so,  when  I  seen  her  coming,  I  jess  naturally  sorted 
my  features  to  look  as  genuine  as  possible. 

"  I  heard  you  had  burnt  5'our  hands  in  that  dreadful 
fire,"  she  says.  "And  I  felt  so  sorry  that  I  just  had 
to  come  and  ask  how  they  were.  Besides  that,  it's 
quite  days  since  we  had  a  chat.  I've  given  Mrs, 
Ferguson  the  slip  for  a  little  while.  She  doesn't  even 
guess  I'm  over  here.  How  do  you  think  I  managed 
it.  Red?" 

'*  Beat  it  out  of  the  back  door  when  she  was  looking 
out  of  the  front  ?  "  I  says.  "  Or  did  j^^ou  tell  her  a 
fairy  tale  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  did,"  she  says.  "  But  such  a  fairy  tale. 
I'm  sure  I  did  it  beautifully.     Guess  what  I  told  her  ?  " 

"  Give  it  up,"  I  says.     "  What  did  5'^ou  say  ?  " 

"  Told  her  I  was  going  out  to  look  for  eggs  in  the 
hayricks,"  says  the  little  girl,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  And  all  she  said  was,  '  Do,  by  all  means.  We  can  do 
with  all  the  eggs  we  can  get.  Shall  I  lend  you  my 
basket  ?  '  Now,  wasn't  that  thoughtful  of  her  ?  I 
declare  my  conscience  smites  me." 
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Now  what  d'you  think  of  that  ?  I  tell  you  I  felt  a 
whole  bunch  of  smiles  beginning  to  rise  way  back  of  my 
ears.  But  she  looked  so  cheerful  and  satisfied  with 
herself,  that  I  absorbed  them  back  into  my  system  fer 
fear  of  hurting  her  feelings. 

"  Well,  Miss  Margaret,"  I  says,  as  gravely  as  I  could, 
"  Now  that's  what  I  call  a  real  bright  idea.  That  was 
surely  a  great  think  of  yours.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  Ma 
Ferguson  ain't  to  be  got  round  as  easy  as  that." 

"  Why,  I  managed  it  splendidly,"  she  says,  indig- 
nantly. "  Now,  Red,  you  know  you're  only  jealous. 
I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Ferguson  really  believes  me  to  be 
gathering  eggs  in  the  stacks  at  this  very  minute." 

"I  jess  hate  to  spoil  your  fun,"  I  says.  "  But  I'll 
bet  you  a  guinea  to  a  gooseberry  that  Ma's  wise  to  the 
plot.  Now  you  think  it  over  a  spell,  and  maybe  you 
won't  feel  sore  at  my  ill  manners.  Eggs  in  the  hay- 
ricks," I  says,  "  and  not  a  young  bird  that's  been  let 
loose  on  the  farm  since  the  hawks  was  so  sudden  in  the 
spring.  I  don't  want  to  discourage  you,  but  if  it's 
this  season's  eggs  you  was  referring  to,  I  can't  hold  out 
much  hope." 

"  Ooo — o — o,"  she  gasps.  "  Is  it  really  as  bad  as 
all  that  ?  Oh,  Red ;  what  must  she  think  of  me  ? 
Perhaps  though  she'll  mercifully  put  it  dowii  to 
ignorance  ?  " 

We  stares  at  one  another  fer  a  minute,  and  then  ws 
both  of  us  bust  out  laughing.  It  really  was  comical 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  To  think  to  get  the 
better  of  Ma  Ferguson  that  way  ! 

"  V/ell,  I'm  here,  anyhow  ;  and  that's  the  great 
thin,;;',"  £ays  she,  wiping  the  fun  from  her  eyes.  "  But, 
oh  dear,  how  shall  I  face  the  old  lady  when  I  go  back  ?  " 

We  talked  a  spell  longer,  and  then  she  fell  sjlent  and 
jess  sat  there  watching  me  work.     When  I  happened 
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to  look  up  at  her,  I  see  that  all  the  laughter  had  gone 
from  her  eyes,  and,  somehow,  she  looked  tired  and 
dispirited.  They  was  lines  about  her  face,  too,  that  I 
wasn't  happy  to  see.  They  spelt  unhappiness.  And 
young  girls  was  made  fer  laughter  ;  they  shouldn't  ever 
be  unhappy. 

"  Red,"  she  says,  catching  my  eye,  "  did — did  you 
read  the  papers  that  came  by  the  last  mail  ?  " 

She  fired  the  question  at  me  so  suddenly  that  I  hadn't 
a  chance.  "  What  papers  was  them  ?  "  I  says,  trj'^ing 
to  gain  time. 

"  I  think  you  know  what  I  mean.  Red,"  she  says,  the 
blood  rushing  to  her  face  and  then  dying  out  again  and 
leaving  her  paler  than  before — "  I  think  you  must 
know.  The  Melbourne  papers  had  a  long  account  of  the 
embezzlement  of  some  money  from  the  National  Bank, 
in  Collins  Street.     You  must  have  read  it." 

I  felt  her  eyes  on  me,  but  I  didn't  dare  look  up. 
The  pain  in  her  voice  was  more'n  enough,  without 
having  to  see  it  in  her  eyes  too. 

"  Why,  yes  ...  I  believe  I  did,"  says  I,  stammering 
like  a  big  kid.     "  I  mind  the  boys  was  talking  about  it." 

"  What  did  they  say  ?  "  says  the  little  girl,  with  such 
a  quick  snap  in  her  voice  that  I  jess  had  to  look  at  her. 
"  Tell  me  what  they  said  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  disremember  exactly,"  I  says.  "  Only  that 
they  thought  this  fellow  Bloomfield  ought  to  go  to  gaol 
if  they  could  catch  him  ;  but  they  kind  of  thought  he'd 
got  clear  away.     I  reckon  that  was  about  all." 

"  But  about  Tom  ?  What  did  they  say  about  Tom 
Crawford  ?  "  she  says,  very  steadily.  "  Did — did  they 
seem  to  think  that  he — ^he  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 
Of  course  it  doesn't  really  matter  what  they  think. 
I— I  just  felt  I'd  like  to  know,  that's  all." 

"  Why,  some  of  them  do  and  some  of  them  don't,"  I 
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tells  her.  "  The  ones  that's  decent  all  stick  out  that 
they's  no  sense  and  no  justice  condemning  a  man  jess 
because  things  looks  black  against  him.  It's  only  Jake 
Ferguson,  and  the  likes  of  him,  that's  said  anything 
mean  about  it." 

"Oh — ^Jake  ?  "  she  says,  in  a  queer  kind  of  voice. 
"  Yes,  he'd  say  something  mean  about  it.  Tell  me — 
do  yoii  think  Tom  had  anything  to  do  with  taking  that 
money  ?     Do  you  ?  " 

She  bit  the  words  off  sudden  at  that,  and  I  heard  the 
breath  catch  in  her  throat.  Thinks  I,  this  ain't  no 
time  to  hesitate.  She's  up  against  it,  the  little  girl,  and 
it' s  me  to  do  my  very  best  to  help  her  out. 

"  Miss  Margaret,"  says  I,  "  I  ain't  much  of  a  hand 
at  sorting  my  thinks,  but  I  reckon  I  can't  very  well  fall 
down  over  that  question.  Whoever  had  a  finger  in  this 
pie,  your  Tom  hadn't.  I'm  willing  to  bet  on  that.. 
True,  I  don't  know  nothing  about  him,  but  what  you've 
told  me  ;  but  ain't  that  enough  ?  I  ain't  saying  this 
jess  to  please  you  (though  I'd  say  or  do  most  anything 
fer  that).  I  says  it  because  I  know  it's  true.  Don't  ast 
me  how  I  know,  fer  I  couldn't  say.  And  don't  you 
worry.  This  t'ling  will  straighten  out  the  way  you 
want  it,  if  you  give  it  time.  And  listen,  if  they's  a 
single  thing  I  can  do  to  help  untie  the  knots,  you've 
jess  got  to  whisper  it  and  it's  done." 

She  gave  me  a  funny  little  wobbley  smile,  but  her 
eyes  were  shining. 

"  Thank  you.  Red,"  she  says  quietly.  "  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  you'd  say  that,  only  I  wanted  to  hear  you 
say  it.  And  it's  nothing  but  the  truth.  Tom  wrote  me 
all  about  it  the  day  after  the  thing  happened — and  that 
must  be  nearly  three  weeks  ago.  Bloomfield,  you  see. 
Red,  was  away  on  his  holidays  about  a  month  before 
this  time,  and  Tom  was  practically  relieving  him.    It 
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seems  pretty  plain,  to  rae  at  all  events,  that  Bloomlleld 
all  along  meant  to  shoulder  blame  on  Tom's  shoulders. 
I  think  something  must  have  frightened  him,  so  that  he 
cleared  away  before  his  plans  were  properly  laid." 

"  Do  the  Bank  folk  think  Mr.  Crawford  to  blame  ?  " 
sa\-s  I.  "  Surely  they  mean  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
right  himself  ?  " 

"  What  do  they  care  ?  "  she  burst  out  indignantly. 
"  His  j^ears  of  honest  service  with  them  count  for 
nothing.  They've  discharged  him,  and  refused  to 
give  him  any  reference.  Oh,  it's  cruel  and  wicked  ; 
but  what  can  he  do  ?  That's  the  way  of  the  world. 
It  will  be  almost  impossible  now  for  him  to  find  other 
work.  Unless,  of  course,  he  went  right  away  where  he 
was  not  known.  But  he  won't  do  that.  It  would  look 
too  much  like  running  away.  His  one  chance  is  to  find 
Bloomfield  and  force  the  truth  from  him.  If  there's  a 
god  of  justice,  that  time  will  surely  come." 

"  Never  doubt  it,"  says  I.  "  It's  a  terrible  tangle, 
but  never  you  mind.  I  see  the  police  have  an  idea  that 
Bloomfield  came  over  to  Tassie  to  lie  low.  That's  what 
the  papers  say ;  but  I  dunno.  It  don't  se6m  likely 
to  me." 

"  If  I  could  only  help,"  she  says  wistfully.  "  But 
there's  nothing  I  can  do,  is  there  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  says  I.  "  Your 
loyalty  is  going  to  count  more  than  you  think.  If  j^ou 
can  let  him  see  you  believe  in  him  through  thick  and 
thin,  as  the  saying  is,  and  ain't  going  to  turn  hirn  down 
no  matter  what  they  say  against  him,  ain't  that  doing 
something  to  help  ?  Why,  I  tell  you  it's  going  to 
hearten  him  like  nothing  else  would.  It's  going  to  keep 
him  fighting  till  he  clears  himself  in  spite  of  the  lot  of 
them.     Now,  ain't  that  so  ?  " 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  that  way,   Red,"   she  says. 
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"  Yes,  I  can  help  like  that.  It's  easy  for  me,  because 
I  believe  in  him  so  absolutely.  If  all  the  world  were 
against  him,  I  feel  it  could  make  no  difference  in  my 
feelings  towards  him.  And  he  knows  that,  thank  God. 
But  with  you,  Red,  it's  different.  You  don't  know  him. 
Yet  you  trust  him  too,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Sure  thing  I  do,"  says  I.  "I'd  lay  any  odds  you 
like  to  mention  that  he  comes  right  out  on  top." 

She  eyes  me  a  minute,  and  then  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
comes  creeping  round  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"  What  makes  you  so  positive.  Red  ? "  she  says. 
She'd  her  head  on  one  side  now  like  she  used  when  she 
was  funning.  I  was  glad  to  see  she  was  feeling  a  mite 
more  cheerful. 

"  Because  you  are,"  says  I. 

"  Which  is  no  reason  at  all,  after  all,"  says  the  little 
girl,  starting  to  smile  right  out. 

"  But  it's  the  only  one  you'll  get,"  I  grins  back  at 
her.  "  All  the  same,  they's  others  that'll  bank  on 
young  Crawford  same  as  I  do.  They's  Big  John  Pascoe, 
over  on  the  line  yonder.  If  you'd  heard  the  way  he 
stuck  up  fer  your  lad  the  other  day,  you'd  have  all 
swollen  up  with  pride  and  happiness.  He's  a  trick  of 
spee:h  that  I  haven't  got.  A  right  smart  man,  I 
reckon." 

Her  lips  pursed  a  little  doubtfully. 

"  I've  heard  of  him,"  she  says.  "  Isn't  he  a — ^I 
mean,  doesn't  he  drink  a  lot  ?  " 

"  It's  the  same  '  they'  that  says  your  Tom  ain't  all 
he  might  be,"  I  says.  "  Big  John  goes  right  up  into 
the  air  now  and  again,  I've  heard  tell  j  but,  fer  all  that, 
he's  a  man's  man.  One  day,  maybe,  you'll  meet  up 
with  him,  and  see  fer  yourself.  I've  got  a  feeling  that 
one  of  these  days  we're  going  to  be  mighty  thankful 
that  Big  J  ohn  is  on  our  side." 

D 
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She  was  silent  a  long  time.  Then  she  give  a  little 
sigh,  and  rose  to  go  back  to  the  house. 

"  You're  right,  Red,"  she  says.  "  What  does  it 
matter,  so  long  as  the  heart  is  sound  and  true.  I  often 
think  we  judge  too  easily  from  externals.  God  knows, 
drink  is  a  fearful  thing  ;  but  only  He  can  know  the 
reason  that  lies  behind  the  drunkard's  weakness.  One 
day  I  hope  to  meet  your  Big  John.  Then  I  shall  try  to 
thank  him  for  his  belief  in  Tom's  innocence.  I  am 
very  fortunate  in  my  friends.  I  beg  them  to  believe 
that  I  thank  them  for  their  kindness  with  all  my  heart." 

So  that  was  how  things  were  about  the  Crawford 
business.  They  was  no  more  news  of  it  come  along  that 
you  could  rightly  call  hopeful,  but  we  was  willing  to 
wait, 

'1  i!c  days  were  getting  shorter  now,  and  the  weather 
was  mighty  cold.  When  it  wasn't  raining,  it  was  trying 
to  ;  and  the  high  winds  was  very  severe.  Day  after 
day  it  would  be  the  same  ;  and  most  always  the  hurri- 
cane was  from  the  south-west.  That's  the  bad  quarter 
of  the  north  coast.  What  with  falling  tree  limbs,  and 
one  thing  and  another,  you'd  wonder  how  they  could 
be  a  beast  left  alive  among  the  big  timber.  Most  of  the 
cattle  were  down  on  the  coast  runs,  of  course ;  but 
they  v/as  a  lot  of  young  stock  still  on  the  grass  land. 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  about  the  yards  and  the 
stables.  I  had  Wilson  Tyler  fer  company.  Long 
Simpson  had  twisted  a  leg  getting  thrown  when  after 
cattle.  His  moke  broke  both  its  knees  and  had  to  be 
shot,  and  Long  'Un  was  sent  down  to  the  hospital  at 
Pie  Valley  fer  a  month  or  two.  So  Wilson  comes  back 
to  the  homestead  and  holds  his  job  down  doing  chores 
round  the  place.  He  don't  seem  to  mind  it  either 
So  long  as  he  was  poking  about  where  he  didn't  ought 
to  be,  he  was  quite  happy.     And  he  was  surely  the 
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most  inquisitive  thing  on  two  legs  that  ever  I  see. 
Always  asking  questions  and  never  satisfied  with  the 
answers  you  give  him.  He'd  have  made  a  daddy 
lawyer,  I  reckon.  If  you  got  fed  up  with  him  and 
treated  him  to  the  rough  side  of  your  tongue  it  didn't 
seem  to  scare  him  worth  a  dump.  He  jess  came  back 
at  you  fer  more,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  as  the 
saying  is.  I  kind  of  took  a  fancy  to  him  fer  all  that. 
So  did  Andy.  But  then  me  and  Andy  mostly  shared 
the  one  think,  no  matter  what  it  was. 

The  sindikit  appeared  to  be  laying  low  fer  a  time. 
At  least,  we  heard  very  little  about  it.  Maybe  they 
was  waiting  fer  the  fine  season  to  come  round  again. 
Big  John  finished  the  work  he  was  at  and  announced  to 
return  to  Hobart  fer  the  rest  of  the  winter.  He  was  to 
leave  on  a  Tuesday,  and  sent  word  to  say  he'd  be 
along  to  weep  a  farewell  on  my  chest.  So,  instead  of 
going  along  to  the  back  paddocks,  as  we'd  meant,  me 
and  Wilson  does  odd  jobs  up  at  the  barn,  waiting  fer 
Big  John  to  turn  up. 

How  long  we  might  have  waited  I  dunno.  About 
eleven  o'clock  they  comes  the  most  unearthly  hulla- 
baloo from  the  cook's  hut  that  ever  you  heard  in  all 
your  life.  Me  and  Wilson  understood  from  it  that  old 
Cookie  was  in  holts  with  the  devil  in  person.  I'll  bet 
we  got  to  the  door  of  that  hut  so  sUck  you'd  hardly 
have  noticed  us  passing,  I  was  jess  going  to  bust  right 
inside,  when  the  roaring  stops  fer  a  minute,  and  a  voice 
says  : 

"  Pass  the  bottle  along  again,  you  little  runt, 

you  ;    or,  by  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses,  it's 
not  another  stew  you'll  live  to  concoct.    And  now,  are 
you  going  to  answer  my  question,  or  is  there  anything 
you'd  care  to  say  before  I  stuff  you  through  the  key 
hole  ?  " 
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"  But  you  ain't  ast  me  no  question,"  says  Cookie's 
voice,  kind  of  plaintive.  "  You  ain't  ast  me  no  question. 
All  you  done  is  to  come  busting  in  here,  upsetting  of 
the  stoo  I  was  cooking  fer  the  boys'  dinner,  and  spilling 
whisky  all  over  me,  and  ..." 

"  Silence.  How  dare  you  argue  with  me,"  roars  the 
other  voice.  "  If  I  asked  you  onCe,  I  asked  you  a 
thousand — no,  two  thousand — ^times  where  I  could  find 
Red  Dawson.  And  what  answer  do  I  get  ?  None — 
absolutely  none.  Nothing  but  a  weak  drivel  about  stew. 
What  do  I  care  about  stew  ?  You  talk  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other." 

I  reckoned  it  was  about  time  to  announce  my  presence 
before  Big  John  had  Cookie  massacred.  A  cook  more  or 
less  don't  matter,  if  it's  in  the  big  cities.  They's  always 
some  one  willing  to  take  their  place,  and  go  on  experi- 
menting with  people's  insides.  But  outback  like  we 
was  as  Temah  Heads,  a  good  cook  is  more  to  be  cherished 
than  pearls  and  diamonds. 

I  pushes  the  door  open  and  looks  in.  Big  John  is 
holding  Cookie  against  the  wall  of  the  fireplace  by  one 
of  his  flap  ears,  and  waving  a  bottle  under  his  nose.  If 
ever  a  man's  face  registered  a  fear  of  sudden  death  it 
was  Cookie's.  The  look  of  him  was  comical  enough  to 
make  a  hen  laugh,  as  the  saying  is. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  Grace  defend  us,"  says  Big 
John,  sighting  me.  "  *  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or 
goblin  damned  ?  '  For  two  mortal  hours.  Red,  have 
I  questioned  this  withered  disciple  of  Apicius  concerning 
your  whereabouts,  and  to  no  purpose.  I  am  minded 
to  slay  him." 

"  You  ain't  been  here  more'n  five  minutes,"  says  old 
Cookie.  "  You  know  you  ain't.  He  comes  in  here. 
Red,  and  upsets  my  stoo,  and  fills  the  hut  with  whisky, 
and  I  ain't  to  say  a  word  about  it  or  he  designs  to  kill 
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me.  I  ain't  going  to  stand  it.  He's  drunk.  You 
know  you're  drunk." 

"  Of  course  I'm  drunk,  little  man,"  says  Big  John, 
grinning  cheerfully.  "Or  as  near  to  it  as  I  ever  get. 
Wouldn't  you  be  drunk  if  you  were  finished  with  the 
wilderness  and  hieing  back  to  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  ?  " 

He  give  Cookie's  ear  another  twist  that  made  him  howl 
like  a  staked  cat.  He  twists  round  and  kicks  Big  John 
on  the  shin  and  then  ducks  round  the  side  of  the  table. 
But  Big  John  don't  mind.     He  grins  harder  than  ever. 

"  I  dropped  in  to  say  good-bye  like  I  promised  you. 
Red,"  says  he.  "No  one  shaU  say  I'm  not  a  man  of 
my  word.  The  which  having  been  done,  the  little  man 
will  now  convoy  me  to  the  gates  where  Tom  Sullivan 
is  waiting  with  the  trap  to  take  me  along  to  One  Horse. 
Knight  of  the  kitchen,  come  forward,  I  desire  to  lean 
upon  you  on  my  way  hence  ;  my  legs  churlishly  refusing 
their  office.     D'you  hear  me,  little  man  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  me,"  says  Cookie,  smoothing  his  sore 
ear.  "  I  ain't  going  to  take  you  nowhere.  I  got  the 
dinner  to  cook,  ain't  I  ?     You  can  take  yourself." 

If  you'll  notice,  I  hadn't  said  a  word  the  whole  time. 
I  wasn't  given  a  chance  to,  anyhow.  But  now  I  puts 
in  a  word  jess  in  time  to  save  Big  John  from  trying  to 
commit  murder. 

"  ril  go  down  to  the  gate  with  you,"  I  says.  "  They's 
one  or  two  things  I'd  like  you  to  do  fer  me  when  you 
gets  to  town.  Cookie  can  stay  and  clean  up  the  mess. 
If  he  ain't  got  dinner  ready  by  the  time  the  boys  come 
in,  they'll  boil  him  in  the  cabbage  water,  more'n 
Hkely." 

"  I  hope  they  will,"  grumbles  Big  John.  "  Well,  let's 
be  going.     S'long,  little  man." 

Cookie  only  scowls  back  at  him,  and  off  we  goes 
down  to  the  gates  on  the  road.    They  was  not  much 
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need  fer  me  to  help  Big  John  do  his  walking.  Barring 
a  bit  of  a  roll  they  was  little  to  tell  he  was  on  the  way 
to  one  of  his  big  bursts.  His  head  was  as  clear  as 
could  be.  It  seemed  the  drink  don't  muddle  him  like 
you'd  expect  it  would.  Indeed,  they  was  times  when 
I  thought  him  the  sharper  fer  the  whisky  he'd  drank. 
I  was  mighty  sorry>  though,  to  see  him  like  he  was. 
He  was  too  good  a  man  fer  that  way  of  committing 
suicide. 

He  never  spoke  a  word,  after  we  left  the  hut,  till  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  buggy.  Then  he  suddenly  puts 
his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  when  I  looks  at  him,  all  the 
fun  is  gone  out  of  his  face,  and  they's  something  in  his 
voice  that  sort  of  hurts  me  to  hear. 

"  I  suppose  you're  blaming  me  fer  this  in  j'our  heart, 
Red,"  he  says  slowly.  "  Yes,  I'm  drunk  all  right. 
And,  if  this  bout  is  like  the  rest,  I'll  be  drunker  still 
before  I've  sense  enough  to  lay  down  and  sleep  it  off. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  excuse  me,  because  there's  no  excuse 
for  any  man  making  a  hog  of  himself.  I  can  tell  you; 
though,  I  hate  myself  for  what  I  do.  But  I  can't  stop. 
It's  in  my  blood,  I  suppose.  Drink's  been  the  curse  of 
my  family  for  generations.  If  it  would  only  stop  with 
me,  though,  I  wouldn't  care  so  much.  But  there's — 
there's  Little  John  growing  up.  Supposing  the  taint  is 
in  him  too  ?  " 

I  didn't  quite  understand  him. 

"  Who's  Little  John  ?  "  I  says. 

"  That's  my  bo3^"  says  he.  "  Big  John  and  Little 
John  ;  that's  what  the  folk  down  home  always  Ccdl  us. 
He  don't  know  his  father's  the  rotter  that  he  is.  When 
I  feel  the  craving  is  getting  too  big  for  me,  I  clear 
away.  It  would  break  my  heart  to  have  him  know  the 
truth.  He  thinks  his  daddy  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  was.     Poor  little  kiddy.'* 
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"  I  never  knew  you  was  married,"  I  says.  "  It  must 
be  fine  to  have  a  kiddy  of  your  own.  You  left  him  back 
with  his  mammy,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  His  mammy's  dead,"  says  Big  John,  looking  in 
front  of  him  with  a  queer  little  smile.  "  His  mammy's 
dead  these  two  years,  and  I  reckon  it's  better  so.  She 
loved  me ;  but  it's  God's  mercy  He  took  her  when  He 
did,  or  maybe  I'd  have  wearied  even  her." 

I  could  have  kicked  myself  fer  a  clumsy  fool.  The 
jpoor  chap  had  enough  on  his  mind  surely,  without 
my  reminding  him  of  things  that  couldn't  help  but 
hurt. 

"Big  John,"  I  says,  "I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  know. 
Don't  you  think  that  perhaps  ...  I  mean,  fer  the 
kiddy's  sake  .  .  .  couldn't  you  try  to  .  .  ,  to  .  .  ." 

"It's  too  late.  Red,"  says  he.  "  There,  don't  speak 
about  it  any  more.  I've  tried  and  tried — ^but  it's  no 
use.  You  don't  dream  what  the  drunkard  has  to 
fight.  You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  feel  the 
craving  in  j^our  veins.  Pray  that  you  never  ^ill  know. 
Who  is  this  coming  ?  Is  that  the  little  lady  you  have 
told  me  about  so  often,  the  little  lady  with  the  unlucky 
lover  ?  " 

It  was  Miss  Margaret  and  Jake  Ferguson.  They  was 
riding  two  of  Jake's  own  saddle  hacks.  I'd  never  seen 
them  together  before — the  little  girl  and  Jake.  Some- 
how it  give  me  a  bit  of  a  turn.  I  seemed  to  know  that 
she  wasn't  with  him  then  any  too  willingly.  I  was 
sure  of  it  when  I  saw  her  face.  It  was  that  white  and 
strained  looking  that  I  scarcely  knew  her  fer  the  same 
girl.  She  jess  glanced  at  me  as  they  passed — such  a 
timid,  pitiful,  excusing  sort  of  look  that  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  understand  from  it.  They  was  no  fear  of 
mistaking  the  sneer  that  Jake  handed  out  to  us  though. 
I  had  to  get  a  holt  of  my  tongue  between  my  teeth  to 
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keep  myself  from  shouting  at  him  to  get  off  his  horse 
and  put  his  hands  up  once  and  f  er  all. 

I  heard  Big  John  give  a  grunt  beside  me. 

"  A  bonnie  girl,"  he  says.  "  But  what's  frightening 
her  ?  There  must  be  trouble  of  some  kind  ahead  of 
her.  And  what's  she  doing  gallivanting  with  a  coarse 
blackguard  like  Jake  Ferguson  ?  If  you  take  my 
advice.  Red,  you'll  keep  her  from  seeing  too  much  of 
his  kind." 

Big  John  might  have  been  drunk,  but  you  never 
could  have  known  it  from  his  talk.  That  was  the  way 
with  him  always,  I  found,  when  the  drink  was  on  him. 
His  tongue  never  got  that  much  out  of  hand  that  he 
couldn'  t  call  it  to  heel  when  he  wanted  to. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  I  says.  "I've  tried  to  tell 
her  what  them  louts  are.  Still,  if  she's  taken  a  fancy 
to  going  out  with  Jake  I  ain't  the  one  to  shove  myself 
too  far  forward.  She's  a  good  girl  and  a  clean  girl, 
and  they's  no  great  harm  should  come  to  the  likes  of 
her."        • 

"  Men  like  that  are  no  fit  company  fer  her,  all  the 
same,"  says  he.  "I'd  keep  an  eye  skinned  if  I  were 
you.  I'm  sober  enough  to  know  there's  mischief  in 
the  wind  somewhere." 

I  burst  out  then  in  a  sort  of  fury  that  I  never  knew 
was  in.  me.  "  If  Jake  were  to  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head 
I'd  kill  him  if  I  could.  But  don't  worry.  One  of  these 
days  I'm  going  to  settle  a  good  many  scores.  I'd  give 
something  to  know  what  sent  her  out  with  him.  It 
don't  seem  right  to  me." 

"  Well,  keep  up  your  pecker,"  says  Big  John,  giving 
over  his  sober  mood  and  grinning  again  like  he  hadn't 
a  care  in  the  world.  "  If  I  think  of  it  I'll  send  you  a 
line  when  I  get  to  town.  I'll  be  back  in  the  spring, 
anyhow,  and  we  can  forgather  as  of  yore.    And  listen 
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to  me,  give  my  love  to  the  little  cookie  back  at  the  hut 
there.  Did  you  hear  his  language  when  I  tipped  over 
his  pot  of  stew  ?  Man,  it  was  deUcious.  My  goodness 
me,  if  I  haven't  clean  forgotten  I'd  meant  to  borrow 
one  of  his  flap  ears  for  a  buggy  rug.  So  long, 
Reddie." 

I  watched  them  till  they  were  out  of  sight  round  the 
bend,  and  then  I  harks  back  to  the  hut  and  finds  Wilson 
Tyler  sitting  well  back  in  one  of  the  bunks  thoroughly 
enjoying  old  Cookie's  pearls  of  bad  language.  The  old 
man  was  raving  like  a  bagful  of  hornets.  It  seems 
he  can't  get  over  the  accident  to  his  dinner  stew. 

"It's  well  you  come  in  when  you  did,  Red,"  says 
he,  "  or  I'd  surely  done  him  a  mischief.  That  stoo 
was  fit  fer  a  crowned  head  of  Yourope,  and  where  is  it 
now  ?  I  ast  you  is  that  the  way  fer  to  treat  any  man  ? 
And  my  goodness,  don't  the  place  jess  stink  of  speerits  ? 
He  ain't  fit  to  be  at  large." 

"  Buck  up,"  says  ^^'ilson.  "  There's  worse  to  come. 
When  the  boys  come  back  and  find  there's  no  dinner 
ready,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  there's  murder  comes 
of  it." 

But  Cookie  only  shook  his  head  and  groaned.  They 's 
times  when  langwidge  is  unavailing. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Things  got  to  be  pretty  slack  that  autumn.  The 
sindikit  was  laying  low,  and  so  was  old  Stump.  Ever 
since  he'd  seen  his  lawyer  he  started  to  chirp  up  in  a 
way  that  would  have  astonished  you.  They'd  framed 
up  something  between  them — or  Stump  thought  they 
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had — ^that  was  going  to  settle  the  sindikit  for  good  and 
all. 

There  was  one  thing  though  that  was  troubling  him. 
That  was  the  barefaced  cattle  duffing  that  had  started 
up  all  along  the  coast.  It  was  getting  hotter  that  way 
than  I  ever  remembered  before.  You  didn't  jess  lose 
a  beast  or  two  now  and  again,  like  you  almost  always 
expect  to  in  the  winter  months.  They  was  disappearing 
in  bunches.  They  wasn't  lost  ;  nor  they  wasn't  bogged 
on  the  coast ;  nor  sand-gripped,  or  such  like.  They  was 
duffed — ^plain  duffed.  And  it  didn't  seem  to  matter 
to  the  gents  that  were  operating  the  biograph  whether 
they  gathered  in  cows  or  calves,  working  bullocks  or 
clear-skin  yearlings.  So  long  as  a  beast  could  show 
four  hoofs  and  a  pair  of  horns  and  a  tail,  it  seemed  to 
fill  the  bill.  By  the  looks  of  things  it  was  plain  that 
some  one  was  at  the  game  that  knew  his  business  ; 
some  one  that  knew  the  coast  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  had  big  ideas  and  a  different  way  of  working  out 
than  we'd  been  used  to. 

They  didn't  show  any  fear  or  favour  either.  It  was 
all  grist  that  come  to  their  mill.  But  Stump  lost  the 
most  beef,  because  he  had  the  most  to  lose.  Time  and 
again  he  tried  to  get  on  the  tracks  of  the  duffers,  but 
his  luck  was  out.  And  listen,  he  spat  language  that 
had  thorns  on  it  like  a  bundle  of  prickly-moses  bush. 
He  knew  as  well  as  could  be  that  his  cattle  was  being 
took  from  under  his  nose,  as  the  saying  is  ;  but  it  was 
done  so  cunning,  and  the  trail  was  covered  so  cleverly; 
that  it  really  looked  at  times  as  if  they  was  nothing 
else  responsible  fer  the  loss  of  the  cattle  but  jess  plain 
bad  luck. 

It  happened  one  night,  though,  that  something  come 
about  that  put  the  bad  luck  theory  clean  out  of  court. 
Old  Stump  and  Andy  Williams  and  Nosey  Smithers 
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was  riding  home  from  the  run  about  nine  o'clock  when 
they  runs  slap  bang  into  a  little  mob  of  Stump's  very 
own  calves  that  hadn't  ought  to  have  been  within  five 
miles  of  the  place.  The  poddies  was  jess  stringing  along 
easily  like  thej'  will  when  you  bunch  them  fer  a  while 
and  then  leave  them  go.  It  looked  queer.  It  seemed 
likely  they'd  been  dropped  out  where  they  was  so's  to 
be  picked  up  later  on. 

Stump  don't  say  much.  Nosey  tells  me,  but  the  two 
eyes  of  him  showed  through  the  dark  like  the  hot  end 
of  a  cheap  cigar.  They  tickles  up  their  horses  and 
scouts  across  the  plain  full  lick.  In  about  five  minutes 
they  comes  in  sight  of  a  second  mob,  but  this  time 
they's  men  behind  that's  driving  them.  And  didn't 
the  duffers  scatter.  In  the  bat  of  an  eye  they'd  taken 
the  alarm  and  were  in  and  out  between  the  honeysuckle, 
like  native  cats,  and  Stump  and  his  crew  after  them 
cursing  and  shouting  no  end. 

It's  a  hard  matter  at  any  time,  let  alone  in  the  half- 
light  that  was  on  them,  to  keep  tag  of  anyone  like  that. 
How  it  might  have  gone  I  don't  know.  But  all  at  once 
they  comes  a  man  riding  towards  them  from  the  direc- 
tion the  duffers  had  took.  It  turned  out  to  be  Jake 
Ferguson. 

"  What  you  doing  here  ?  "  yells  Stump.  "  They's 
been  a  tribe  of  greedy-eyed,  cat-livered  cow  stealers 
trying  to  make  off  with  a  lot  of  our  calves.  You  must 
have  come  right  through  the  middle  of  them.  Don't 
sit  there  like  a  ijiot.  Can't  you  say  if  you  seen  them  ? 
Which  way  have  they  gone  ?  I'll  cut  the  hearts  out 
of  the  lot  of  them,  I  will,  so  I  will." 

"  Why,  was  them  the  duffers  ?  "  says  Jake,  sort  ol 
stammering.  "  I  seen  men  riding  through  the  sandhills 
back  there,  but  I  didn't  know  who  they  was.  Was 
them  duffers  ?    How  d'you  know  ?  " 
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"  We're  wasting  time,"  snarls  the  old  man.  "  Come 
on  and  help  find  'em.  You  can  sit  and  chew  your 
words  afterwards." 

He  goes  to  move  right  ahead,  but  Jake  stops  him, 

"  Not  that  way,"  says  he.  "  I  come  up  to  you  in  a 
kind  of  curve ;  that's  how  1  come  to  meet  you  face 
on.  By  glory,  if  them  was  the  men  that's  been  swiping 
our  stock  we've  got  to  get  them.  It's  this  way  they 
went,  I  tell  you.  They  was  making  down  on  to  the 
coast." 

"  I'd  have  sworn  it  was  the  other  way,"  says  Stump. 
"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Hurry,  or  they'll  get  away,"  says  Jake,  leading  off 
the  way  he'd  pointed.  "  I  tell  you  they  went  this  way. 
Maybe  we'll  overhaul  them  if  the  light  don't  get  too 
bad." 

So  Andy  and  Nosey  Smithers  drops  out  and  gathers 
up  the  calves  and  runs  them  back  home,  while  the  old 
man  and  Jake  forges  ahead  to  run  down  the  bad  men. 

Do  they  get  them  ?  They  do  not.  Whether  it  was 
that  Jake  had  got  rattled  and  mistook  his  bearings,  or 
whether  it  was  jess  bad  luck,  I  dunno.  But  they 
arrives  back  home  about  two  in  the  morning  with 
Stump  on  the  verge  of  a  seizure.  He  don't  appear  in 
public  fer  nearly  a  week. 

Now  all  this  sort  of  worried  me.  I  felt  sore  about 
the  v/hole  business  because,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
I  had  charge  of  the  farm  under  Stump.  You  don't 
mind  missing  your  total  now  and  then,  because  they's 
sure  to  be  a  fool  beast  or  so  that  don't  show  up  out 
of  sheer  cussedness.  But  when  it  come  to  counting 
short  on  every  bit  of  a  little  side  muster,  it  was  getting 
over  the  odds.  Me  and  Andy  Williams  and  Fat  Lewis 
reckoned  to  take  a  day  off  and  look  into  things  a  bit 
on  our  own  hook. 
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We  didn't  progress  any.  It  wasn't  that  we  didn't 
find  tracks  of  driven  cattle  where  they  hadn't  ought 
to  be  any.  You  can  always  tell  the  track  of  a  driven 
beast,  it's  plainer  and  more  regular,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  will  lead  on  to  a  highway  somewhere.  It  wasn't 
that  we  didn't  find  tracks,  I  say.  The  trouble  was  that 
we  couldn't  run  them  out.  We'd  get  along  famous 
fer  a  time,  and  then  they's  go  right  up  into  the  air,  as 
the  saying  is.  It  was  the  same  way  every  time,  I 
couldn't  make  it  out.  It  made  us  feel  like  a  bunch  of 
school  kids. 

"  You  see  how  it  is  ?  "  says  Fat  Lewis.  "  They  gets 
off  the  heathland  as  soon  as  ever  they  can,  and  down 
in  among  the  knolls  where  they's  sand  under  foot,  so's 
the  drift  will  cover  the  tracks  by  morning.  They's 
some  cute  heads  running  this  thing,  believe  me.  Unless 
you  catch  them  red  handed,  like  Stump  nearly  did  the 
other  night,  they's  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of 
stopping  them." 

"  The  only  way  that  I  can  see  is  to  find  out  where 
they  have  their  yards,"  says  Andy.  "  They  must  have 
yards  somewhere." 

"  Yes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,"  says  Fat. 
"  From  the  little  I  know  of  their  methods  I  should  say 
they  ain't  taking  any  risks  if  they  can  help  it." 

We  came  home  about  as  wise  as  when  we  started. 
And  there  the  matter  rested  till  one  day  I  took  it  into 
my  head  to  go  along  and  look  up  Old  Yank  down  in  his 
hut  on  the  coast. 

Me  and  Miss  Margaret  had  been  to  see  the  old  man 
more'n  once  while  the  fine  weather  lasted.  The  little 
girl  and  Yank  took  to  each  other  most  amazing  She 
was  sorry  fer  him,  I  think  ;  and  I  reckon  he  hadn't 
met  up  with  a  girl  of  her  worth  many  times  before. 
They  became  real  pals. 
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They  was  miny  things  that  old  feller  was  fly  to  that 
you'd  no  notion  of.  Deaf  and  all  that  he  was,  they 
wasn't  much  that  went  past  them  fierce  httle  eyes  of 
his  that  he  didn't  spot  out.  That's  why  it  came  into 
my  mind  that  Yank  might  give  me  a  hint  or  two  how 
to  get  a  line  on  to  this  cattle  duffing  racket.  I'd  taken 
a  sort  of  liking  to  the  poor  old  cuss,  anyhow,  ever  since 
I  seen  he  was  kind  to  the  little  girl ;  and,  thinks  I, 
it'll  do  no  harm  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  now  and  then  in 
case  he's  took  ill. 

While  me  and  Andy  was  getting  our  horses  out  of 
the  yard,  along  blows  Wilson  Tyler.  He  was  more 
inquisitive  and  surprised-looking  than  ever.  Questions 
was  jess  oozing  out  of  him  at  every  pore.  Thinks  I  to 
myself  you're  going  to  bust  right  up  into  the  air  one 
of  these  days  if  you  ain't  careful.  It  ain't  possible  fer 
one  man  to  hold  all  them  inquisitions  and  not  get 
punctured  sooner  or  later. 

"  I  see  you're  getting  ready  for  a  ride,"  says  he, 
reaching  down  his  specs  off  his  nose  and  shining  them 
up  on  his  shirt  sleeve. 

We  makes  out  to  be  perfectly  amazed.  You  couldn'  t 
help  but  try  to  take  a  rise  out  of  Wilson,  he  looked  so 
indecently  childish. 

"  If  you  ain't  too  busy,  Sherlock,"  says  Andy.  "I'd 
take  it  to  heart  if  you'd  analyse  your  deductions  so's 
me  and  Red  can  see  how  you  do  it." 

"  You're  laughing  at  me,"  says  he,  sort  of  pathetic. 
"And  that's  not  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Williams.  I  only 
wanted  to  ask  where  you  were  going  to  ;   that  was  all." 

"  No  harm  in  that,""  I  says.  "  We're  going  along  to 
take  afternoon  tea  with  Yankee  Jim.     Any  wiser  ?  " 

"  Why,  that's  the  hermit,  ain't  it  ?  "  says  Wilson. 

I  was  busy  tightening  the  girth  on  Scamp,  and  the 
little  beggar  was  blowing  herself  up  like  a  frog  in  a 
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swamp.  It  was  taking  me. all  my  time  to  meet  the 
buckle,  so  I  only  grunted  at  Wilson  "wdthout  looking 
up.  He  steps  right  up  then  and  puts  a  hand  on  Scamp's 
mane  and  looks  at  me  from  behind  his  goggles  in  a  rum 
sort  of  way, 

"  What's  the  matter  with  taking  me  along  with 
you  ?  "  he  says.  "I've  done  my  work,  more  or  less  ; 
and  I  don't  suppose  the  boss  would  have  any  objection 
to  mj^  going.     Can  you  find  me  a  horse  ?  " 

I  looks  at  Andy  and  Andy  looks  at  me,  and  Wilson 
he  looks  at  both  of  us.  He  seem  to  read  our  thinks 
without  any  trouble. 

"  You're  saying  I'd  be  in  your  way,"  he  says.  "  I 
won't,  honest.  I'm  no  bareback  rider,  but  maybe  I 
can  stick  on.  You  make  your  own  pace,  and  if  I  can't 
hold  to  it  you  can  count  me  out  and  pick  me  up  on 
your  way  home.     I  can't  say  fairer  than  that." 

"If  you're  as  set  on  going  as  all  that,  wh}',  I  suppose 
you'll  do  it,"  says  I.     "  What  about  your  chores  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  I'd  done  them,"  says  he.  "  Get  me  a 
hack  of  some  sort,  will  you.  Red,  like  a  good  chap  ?  I'll 
run  along  and  borrow  Simpson's  saddle  and  bridle.  I 
know  where  he  keeps  them.  I  might  as  well  use  them 
while  he's  away  in  the  hospital." 

He  was  half-way  back  to  the  huts  before  our  breath 
returned.  Then  Andy  lets  out  a  roar  you  might  have 
heard  at  One  Horse. 

**  Of  all  the  ding-busted  cheek,"  he  says.  "  Don't 
you  know  more  than  enough  to  hog  a  gent's  gear  that 
ways  ?  Why,  Heaven  help  you,  men  have  been  killed 
fer  less.  Long  Simpson  left  his  riding  things  with  me, 
and  I  guess  he'd  have  several  kinds  of  a  fit  if  he  come 
home  and  found  his  saddle  rubbing  the  pants  of  another 
party.  They's  an  old  saddle  of  mine  you  can  take. 
If  you  want  to  go  you'll  have  to  make  shift  with  that." 
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That  was  the  way  we  fixed  it.  Poor  Wilson  looked 
kind  of  sore  till  I  fed  him  the  facts  of  the  case.  Being 
city  bred  and  not  up  to  coast  ways,  of  course  he  wasn't 
hardly  to  blame. 

"  They's  three  things  that's  sacred  and  holy  to  a 
grown-up  cattleman,"  I  tells  him.  "  Them  three 
things  are  his  horse,  his  saddle  and  his  dorg.  He  won't 
grudge  you  nothing  under  the  sun  but  only  them  three 
things.  If  it's  a  belly  full  you  want,  or  a  shake-down 
overnight  in  his  hut,  why,  it's  not  the  cattleman  that 
will  turn  you  down.  They's  nothing  of  the  hog  about 
him.  If  you  run  square  it's  share  and  share  alike  while 
the  luck  lasts.  But  he  don't  lend  them  other  three 
things  to  nobody,  unless  it's  his  warmest  cobber  ;  or 
maybe  in  a  case  of  life  or  death.  And  the  gent  that 
thinks  otherwise  and  seeks  to  borrow  promiscuous,  is 
going  to  strike  the  liveliest  kind  of  trouble  that  ever 
was." 

The  ground  was  like  a  sponge.  At  every  step  the 
horses  took  the  water  spurted  like  yeast  out  of  a  bottle. 
That's  the  worst  of  the  plain  country  ■  bog  in  winter, 
and  red-hot  dust  in  the  summer  time. 

Wilson  Tyler  straddled  his  saddle  like  it  was  the  busy 
end  of  a  branding  rod.  He  was  all  ways  at  once,  and 
none  of  them  the  right  way.  We  hadn't  gone  half  a 
mile  before  his  pants*  legs  was  up  in  a  bunch  round  his 
knees,  and  he  was  singing  out  that  the  stirrup  leathers 
galled  his  shinbones.  When  I  looked  at  the  stirrups 
I  thought  I  sort  of  understood  the  reason.  They  was 
that  twisted  another  half-turn  must  have  busted  them 
clean  away.  I  felt  curious  to  know  what  had  brought 
Wilson  Tyler  along  to  Temah  Heads.  He'd  have 
looked  twice  as  natural,  I  reckon,  ambling  along  a 
city  pavement,  than  he  did  with  his  toes  turned 
in  against  the  slab  sides  of  a  cow  pony.    I  mentions 
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the  sum  total  of  my  suspicions  to  Wilson,  and  says 
he: 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I'm  taking  a  course  of  the 
wild  and  woolly  coast  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  it's 
as  likely  to  be  as  true  as  any  other  reason  I  might  give, 
and  quite  as  sensible.  A  man  isn't  always  compelled 
to  bowl  along  in  the  same  old  rut  all  his  days.  If  most 
of  my  life  ivas  spent  in  a  city,  I  like  a  change  now  and 
then  as  well  as  the  next  man." 

"  You're  as  right  as  right  can  be,"  says  Andy.  "  The 
trouble  is,  though,  that  a  man  ain't  always  fixed  so's 
he  can  take  his  change  when  he  wants  it.  And  they's 
changes  and  changes.  You  never  know  where  a  bolting 
horse  will  take  you." 

"  Not  till  he  stops,"  agrees  Wilson.  "  But  it's  worth 
the  risk,  don't  you  think  ?  Many  a  good  man  has  so 
got  into  the  habit  of  taking  things  as  they  come,  that 
he's  scared  to  try  and  climb  out  of  the  rut  in  case  he 
falls  down  on  the  job.  He's  tied  to  his  little  daily 
round  like  a  kid  to  its  ma's  apron  strings.  It's  only 
the  man  of  rare  courage  that  breaks  away  and  meets 
fortune  half-way." 

"  You're  hard  on  yourself,  ain't  you  ?  "  says  Andy, 
with  a  grin. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  counting  myself  in  this  at  all," 
says  Wilson  impatiently.  "  I  refer  to  the  really 
adventurous  spirits  you  hear  of  now  and  then, 
but  seldom  meet  because  they  haven't  time  to 
'Stop  doing  things.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  a  city, 
Red  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  No,  I  ain't,"  I  says.  "  And  what's  more,  I 
don't  mean  to  if  I  can  help  it.  I've  no  use  fer  city  life. 
It  don't  seem  natural  somehow." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  says  he.  "  I'll  grant,  if  you  like,  that 
country  life  is  the  healthiest,  if,  not  always  the  happiest. 
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But  some  one  has  to  live  in  the  city,  else  where  should 
we  find  our  market  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  denying  it,  am  I  ?  "  I  says.  "  But  let 
them  that  likes  it  have  it.  We  ain't  all  bound  to  be 
there,  are  we  ?  They's  plenty  of  good,  husky  fellers 
in  the  towns,  but  the  most  of  them  is  far  from  being 
Sampsons  or  Goliars.  It  stands  to  reason  they  couldn't 
be." 

"  Again,  why  not  ?  "  says  Wilson,  smiling. 

"  I'm  telling  you,  ain't  I  ?  "  I  says.  "  You  take  a 
man  and  chain  him  to  a  desk  night  and  day,  and  see  if 
he  don't  sag  at  the  knees  and  bend  in  the  back  like  a 
colt  that's  backed  too  soon.  They's  no  air,  so  he  can't 
breathe — ^he  only  respirates.  And  his  face  gets  all 
plum  coloured  and  mottled  like  a  dutch  cheese  that's 
gone  mouldy  on  the  shelf,  and  his  veins  carry  water 
instead  of  the  good  red  blood  they  should,  and  he  ain't 
no  notion  they's  anyone  in  the  world  that's  living  jess 
fer  the  sake  of  living.  And  he  don't  know  anything 
about  this  great,  wide,  outback  country  that  God's 
made  the  birthright  of  weary,  heartsick  souls  ;  that  he 
could  get  out  into  and  enjoy  as  he  was  meant  to.  They 
was  a  city  clerk  I  once  heard  unbosoming  himself  to 
the  bar-lady  at  One  Horse.  I  disremember  exactly 
what  he  was  doing  away  from  the  footpaths,  but  it 
don't  signify.  He  was  telling  what  he'd  do  if  he  struck 
the  winning  ticket  in  Tattersalls,  and  what  d'you  think 
it  was  ?  Says  he,  '  London  and  the  continong  fer  me, 
and  then  more  London.  They  know  how  to  treat  a 
gent  in  them  places,  provided  he  has  the  gonze.  I'd 
clear  fer  the  big  smoke,'  he  says,  '  and  hit  the  high 
places  that  fast  and  often  that  the  soles  of  my  patent 
leather  pumps  would  need  resoling  about  once  every 
five  seconds.'  He  wanted  to  get  over  the  big  water, 
did  he  ?     He  wanted  to  see  other  lands  ?     And  he  didn't 
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know,  not  him,  that  if  it  was  climate  he  wanted,  or 
easy  living,  or  anything  else  that  makes  life  bright  and 
rosy,  this  old  island  could  give  him  all,  and  a  bit  over. 
He  didn't  know  his  own  land.  That  was  the  matter 
with  him." 

"  Plenty  don't,"  says  Wilson.  "  But  you  want  to 
remember,  Red,  that  every  one  doesn't  view  things 
with  your  eyes.  You've  been  born  and  bred  in  these 
parts,  and  you  love  them.  But  this  man  you're  talking 
about  mightn't  care  a  rap  for  the  country,  and  he'd  see 
things  differently.    What  do  you  say,  Andy  ?  " 

Old  Andy  was  sitting  back  in  his  saddle  pufQng  away 
at  a  fag  as  solemn  as  a  jedge.  I  sort  of  smiled  inside 
myself  to  hear  Wilson  appeal  to  him.  I  believe  I've 
mentioned  before  that  me  and  Andy  has  thoughts  so 
much  alike  we  might  have  been  twins. 

Andy  clears  his  throat  in  a  way  he  has  when  he  hits 
his  tame  topic  of  conversation. 

"  I  heard  a  parson  once  at  Drypool,"  says  he,  "  and 
though  I  ain't  partial  to  parsons  in  the  lump,  this  one 
kind  of  took  my  fancy.  He  talked  right  smart  and 
proper,  and  one  of  the  things  he  said  was  that  the 
closer  a  man  gets  to  nature,  the  closer  he  gets  to  God. 
That  parson  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  I'll  bet 
a  new  bridle  he's  earned  his  crust  in  the  country  some 
time  or  other.  Now,  I'd  add  to  what  he  said.  I'd  say 
the  closer  a  man  gets  down  to  nature  the  nearer  he  gets 
to  health  and  strength,  and  the  sooner  he  begins  to 
understand  what's  meant  by  living  your  life.  D'you 
know  what  I'd  do  with  that  man  Red  was  talking 
about  ?  I'd  dump  him  down  out  on  the  coastlands  here 
where  his  bits  of  dried-up  lungs  could  fill  with  real  air, 
and  the  moisture  in  his  veins  could  thicken  into  real 
blood  under  the  spell  of  the  open  lands.  I'd  sit  him 
on  a  horse  and  put  him  to  chasing  scrubbers  till  he 
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sweated  the  rubbish  out  of  his  system  and  his  eye  shed 
the  yellow  patches  and  got  bright  as  a  poddy  calf's, 
and  his  muscles  began  to  show  up  where  you'd  expect 
to  find  such  things  on  a  man.  That  man  would  live 
when  I'd  done  with  him.'' 

"  He  might  or  he  might  not,"  says  Wilson,  wrinkling 
his  nose  up.  "  From  your  description  of  the  medicine 
he'd  be  talcing,  I  should  say  it  was  more  likely  he'd  be 
dead." 

"  Dead  ?  Not  he,"  says  Andy.  "  It  wouldn't  make 
such  a  lot  of  difference,  anyway,  if  he  was.  The  way 
he  is  now  he  ain't  alive — he's  only  existing.  What  does 
he  know  of  nature's  ways  ?  He  don't  know  what  it 
means  to  a  man's  soul  to  watch  the  big  moon  rise  over 
the  coastlands  in  the  summer  time,  with  air  like  velvet 
on  your  face,  and  the  song  of  the  waves  in  your  ears. 
He  don't  know  what  it  is  to  lie  flat  on  a  grassy  knoll 
in  among  the  currant  bush,  with  the  birds  and  butter- 
flies fluttering  all  around  you,  and  the  scent  of  the 
wild  lilac  and  honeysuckle  bush  filling  your  nostrils 
with  perfume  no  chemist  on  earth  can  match — no,  nor 
ever  will ;-  watching  the  clouds  go  up  over  the  sand- 
hills till  the  night  comes  and  the  stars  pop  out  all 
twinkling  with  the  joy  of  it,  until  you  gets  to  thinking 
you're  jess  floating  in  a  sea  of  space  and  them's  the 
lights  of  the  New  Jerusalem  that  the  parson  was  telhng 
about.  Gimme  another  fag.  Red,  if  you  has  one  made. 
I've  chewed  the  one  I  had  into  a  pulp )  and  now,  blow 
me,  if  I  ain't  gone  and  swallered  it." 

"  After  that  I  give  up  the  argument,"  says  Wilson. 
"  I  had  no  idea,  Andy,  you  were  that  much  of  a  poet." 

"  Poet  ?  not  much,"  says  Andy.  "  I  ain't  no  poet,  and 
never  was.  I  was  jess  telling  good  things  as  I  sees 
them." 

"  If  all  poets  would  do  the  same  thing,"  says  Wilson, 
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"  we'd  maybe  come  to  recognise  their  uses.  Hallo, 
who's  this  ?  " 

I'd  spotted  him  myself  long  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
A  big,  thick-set  man,  with  black,  curhng  beard,  and  a 
pair  of  mustache  points  that  stuck  out  like  the  tusks 
of  a  walrus.  He  was  riding  a  roan  mare  that  took  my 
fancy  at  once.  That's  more  than  her  rider  did.  I 
thought  I'd  never  seen  a  more  unpleasant  face  in  all 
my  Hfe,  as  the  one  that  scowled  at  us  from  under  the 
felt  hat  that  covered  his  big,  untidy  head.  He  pulled 
his  horse  down  to  a  walk  when  he  seen  us,  and  waited 
fer  us  to  reach  him. 

"I'm  looking  fer  Mr.  Ferguson,"  he  says,  \vithout  a 
smile.  "  You  men  know  where  I  can  find  him  ?  They 
tell  me  he  was  along  this  way  half  an  hour  ago  ;  but  in 
this  cursed  country  he  might  be  anywhere  now." 

"If  you  mean  Stump,"  says  I,  "it's  you  to  call 
again.  He's  gone  to  Drypool  with  some  steers  and 
won't  be  back  till  he  returns." 

"  Oh,  a  humorist  ?  "  says  the  walrus  person,  with  a 
sneer.  "  Don't  trouble  to  ventilate  the  native  wit  for 
my  eddiiication.  I  can  very  well  dispense  with  it.  The 
man  I  want  is  called  Jake.  If  you  don't  know  where 
he  is,  say  so  and  be  done  with  it.  Laboured  humour 
never  appealed  to  me." 

"Don't  get  excited,"  I  says.  "If  I  knew  where 
Jake  Fergy  was  I'd  tell  you  quick  enough  ;  but  I  ain't 
seen  him  since  this  early  morning.  If  you'll  go  on  up 
to  the  house  maybe  Ma  will  lay  you  on  to  where  you 
can  find  him." 

"  Well,  I  can  do  that,"  says  he.  And  off  he  goes 
without  a  blink  of  any  sort. 

"  Perlite  cuss,  ain't  he?"  says  Andy.  "Never 
cracked  a  smile  nor  a  thank-you  nor  nothing.  Reared 
on  sour  milk,  I  guess." 
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It  didn't  bother  me.  People  own  their  own  manners. 
I  hke  plain  speaking,  but  I  don't  know  that  a  hog's 
grunt  ever  did  much  to  make  him  popular  with  the 
rest  of  the  farmyard. 

We  sat  and  watched  him  heading  away  across  the 
plain.  On  the  top  of  a  knoll  he  pulled  up  a  second, 
searching,  maybe,  for  a  line  on  to  the  homestead.  The 
sun  popped  behind  a  cloud  jess  then,  and  the  sky  went 
dull  and  broody.  The  way  horse  and  rider  showed  out 
against  the  sky-line  seemed  kind  of  familiar  to  me, 
but  I  couldn't  think  how  or  when  it  was.  Then  he 
moves  on  and  we  lost  sight  of  him. 

Old  Yank  was  sitting  out  in  front  of  his  hut  peeling 
wallabies.  The  old  chap  was  wonderful  clever  at  that. 
He  had  the  hide  off  one  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  about  it  almost.  And  he'd  have  the  sinews  out 
of  the  tail  too.  It  you've  ever  skinned  a  wallaby  you'll 
know  that  that  last  ain'  t  as  easy  to  do  as  it  looks.  Yank 
used  to  tie  the  tail  sinews  to  a  beam  in  the  hut  and 
hitch  a  weight  to  them  so  that  they'd  dry  without 
shrinking.  Aftervi'ards  he'd  use  them  for  sewing  up 
his  clothes  and  boots.  You'd  hardly  get  a  stouter 
thread  anywhere.     They're  on  the  short  side  though. 

Yank  grinned  like  a  death's  head  when  he  seen  who 
it  was. 

"  Howdy,  Red,"  he  says.  "  Git  my  slate  ofien  the 
wall  this  minute,  or  I'll  bust.  Say,  I  ain't  had  a  yap 
to  a  soul  fer  nigh  a  week,  and  my  inside's  all  choked 
up  with  conversation." 

They  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth  and  Andy  puts  the  billy 
on.  We  had  a  drink  of  tea,  and  then  Andy  goes  off 
on  his  own.  He  don't  say  what  for,  and  I  don't  ast 
him.  But  I  had  the  idea  he  was  off  to  the  coast  to 
try  and  pick  up  tracks.  I  gets  the  slate  off  the  wall 
and  me  and  Yank  exchanges  compliments. 
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"  How's  your  rumatics  ?  "  I  says. 

"Midcilin',  Red,  only  middlin',"  says  he.  "I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  I  b'Heve  I'm  getting  old.  That's  what's 
the  matter  with  me." 

I  had  a  job  to  keep  from  laughing.  If  you'd  have 
ast  me  I'd  have  said  that  Yank  had  been  getting  old 
fer  a  thousand  years  or  more  by  the  look  of  him.  I 
don't  believe  he  ever  had  no  childhood ;  leastwise,  it 
was  hard  to  imagine  seeing  that  wrinkled,  cunning  old 
face  of  his  that  never  got  any  different  year  in  and  year 
out.     I  smothered  a  grin  and  hands  him  up  my  next. 

"  You  said  you  hadn't  had  a  talk  to  anyone  fer  a 
week.  I  thought  they  was  some  one  camped  here  with 
you." 

"  So  there  was,"  he  says,  "  so  there  was.  But  he 
ain't  here  now.  A  kite-eyed,  wire-whiskered  son  of  a 
town-raised  slob  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Sauls,  though 
I'll  bet  it  ain't  his  own.  If  ever  they  was  a  man  I  dis- 
Hked,  Red,  that's  him.  Why,  dash  it,"  says  the  old 
man,  beginning  to  get  excited,  "  what  d'you  suppose 
that  wall-eyed,  disgruntled  outrage  of  a  man  says  to 
me  not  half  an  hour  arter  he  gets  his  traps  into  the 
hut  ?  I'd  give  him  some  soda  bread  and  a  plate  of 
wallaby  steamer.  You  know  my  bread  ?  I  sort  of 
pride  myself  on  my  bread,  now  don't  I  ?  Well,  this 
here  apology  fer  a  huming  bean  he  holds  it  up  to  his 
beak  of  a  nose  and  snuffles  like  a  wombat  with  a  cold, 
and  then  he  grabs  the  slate  and  says  he,  '  Your  bread 
ain't  done,  granpa.  Why  don't  you  give  it  more  fire  ?  ' 
W^hy,  dad  rat  my  soul,  I  riz  my  first  damper  before  he 
had  teeth  enough  to  shed  his  first  comforter." 

While  I  was  soothing  Yank's  ruffled  feelings,  Wilson 
Tyler  comes  across  to  us.  He'd  been  rushing  round  as 
fierce  as  a  buck  rat  in  a  sink  hole,  poking  here  and 
poking  there,  and  wiping   his   specs   between  whiles^ 
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What  he  reckoned  to  be  doing,  the  Lord  only  knows, 
^nd  now  here  he  was  all  swollen  up  with  congested 
curiosity. 

"  What  queer  ways  you  bush  folk  have  to  be  sure," 
says  he.  "  Here's  a  hermit,"  he  says,  "  that  smokes 
cigars  and  reads  '  Childe  Harold.'  " 

"  If  you  mean  me,"  I  says,  "  I  ain't  no  child  and  my 
name  ain't  Harold,  as  you  very  well  know.  As  fer  the 
cigars,  well,  you  know  what  my  wages  is.  Do  I  look 
like  a  man  that  would  go  in  fer  riotious  behaviour  on 
fifty  bob  a  week  ?  " 

To  my  surprise  he  busts  out  laughing.  He  laughs  and 
he  laughs  till  I'd  a  mind  to  hoist  him  across  me  knee 
and  spank  him.  And  Old  Yank  sits  there  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us  like  he  was  trying  to  find 
where  the  joke  was. 

"  Excuse  me,"  says  Wilson,  "  but  I'm  afraid  there's 
a  little  misunderstanding.  I  was  not  calling  you  names, 
Red  ;  far  from  it.  '  Childe  Harold  '  was  the  name  of 
a  poem  written  by  Lord  Byron.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was  that  it  was  a  queer  sort  of  a  bush  hermit  that 
smoked  expensive  cigars  and  read  poetry." 

I  must  admit  I  felt  a  bit  put  out  even  then.  I'd  have 
felt  better  if  I'd  seen  where  the  joke  lay,  perhaps. 

"  If  they's  cigars  there,"  I  says,  "  they  ain't  mine^ 
as  you  know.     And  they  ain't  Andy's." 

"  Must  be  the  old  gentleman's,"  says  Wilson. 

I  gets  the  slate  from  Yank  and  fires  one  in  on  him. 

"  Wilson  Tyler  tells  me  the  hut's  chock  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  expensive  cigar  butts,"  I  says.  "  Have 
you  been  entertaining  angels  unawares,  you  old  sinner, 
or  are  you  leading  a  double  life  ?  " 

Yank  reads  this  and  bristles  up  like  a  porcupine. 

"  Seegars  ?  "  he  says.  "  Seegars  ?  When  did  you 
ever  see  me  smoke  seegars  ?     Gimme  a  pipe  and  you 
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can  keep  your  seegars  fer  tent  pegs.  Them  things 
belonged  to  that  wall-eyed  boarder  of  mine.  Sort  of 
lived  on  them,  I  reckon,     Seegars  ?     Bah  !  " 

"  Ah  yes,  oi  course  ;  the  boarder,"  says  Wilson. 
"  Red,  ask  the  old  man  what  sort  of  a  looking  man  this 
boarder  -vC'as." 

"  Why,"  says  Yank,  blowing  into  the  stem  of  his 
pipe  like  it  was  a  tin  whistle,  "  why,  he's  all  sorts  of  a 
looking  feller,  and  every  one  of  them  as  ugly  as  h — ^11. 
Concern  my  inside.  Red,  if  he  didn't  go  to  telling  me  to 
give  my  bread  more  fire.  Me,  that's  baked  more  bread 
in  my  time  than  a  wart  hog  of  a  man  like  him  ever  see. 
I  tell  you  .  .  ." 

If  they's  one  thing  I  can't  stand  it's  history  repeating 
itself.  I  near  brought  sparks  out  of  the  slate  getting 
down  my  next  question. 

"  Cut  it  out,"  I  says.  "  We  want  to  know  what  he 
looked  like — not  what  kind  of  digestion  he  carried 
round  with  him." 

"  He's  a  big  man,  with  black  hair  and  whiskers 
growing  all  over  him  like  ivy  geranium,"  says  Yank. 
"  They's  no  limit  to  his  ears,  and  the  nose  of  him  is 
like  the  handle  of  a  pint  pot.  And  say,  the  two  ends 
of  his  mustache  stick  out  on  each  side  of  his  head  like 
the  ears  of  a  paddy-melon." 

"  Just  so,"  says  Wilson.  "  That  must  have  been  the 
amiable  gentleman  we  met  as  we  came  along.  Ask 
Yank  if  he  knows  what  the  chap's  name  is,  and  what 
he  thinks  he's  doing  on  the  coast  here  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  his  name  was  Sauls,"  says  Yank.  "  As 
to  what  he's  doing  along  this  way,  so  far's  I  can  see  he 
don't  do  nothing  but  read  and  smoke  them  seegars. 
That  was  all  he  done,  anyhow,  till  he  come  to  take  up 
with  Jake  Ferguson.  There's  Sauls  and  Jake  and  the 
feller  they  call  Sour  Jackson,  and  one  or  two  more  that 
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I  disremember  the  names  of,  all  hobnobbin'  together 
like  one  o'clock.  A  reglar  rogues'  gathering  I  calls 
it." 

Here  was  news,  anyhow.  I  looks  at  Wilson  and 
Wilson  looks  at  me.  I  fancy  the  same  thought  struck 
both  of  us. 

"  Tell  him  about  the  duffing,"  says  Wilson.  "  He 
may  be  able  to  give  you  a  hint  worth  having." 

I  hadn't  hardly  put  pen  to  paper,  as  the  sajang  is, 
when  Old  Yank  gets  to  reading  over  my  shoulder  and 
grabs  the  slate  right  out  of  my  fist. 

"  Duffin'  ?  "  says  he.  "  Say,  you  ain't  the  only  one 
that  sees  more  than  he's  meant  to.  They's  been  duffin' 
going  on  along  this  coast  the  last  three  or  four  months. 
Now  you  listen  to  me  and  I'll  tell  j'ou  what  I  seen  with 
my  ovm  eyes.  I  was  getting  round  my  snares  the 
other  day.  It  takes  me  about  two  days  to  get  right 
round  the  lot  of  them.  They're  scattered,  you  see  ; 
and  I  ain't  as  spry  as  I  used  to  be,  anyway.  They's 
times  when  I  b'lieve  I'm  getting  old.  You  know  that 
there  big  clump  of  open  tea-tree  across  the  culvert  over 
Bitter  Crik  ?  Well,  they's  a  fairish  clearing  right  in 
the  middle  of  it,  where  I'd  seen  'roo  tracks  pretty  often  ; 
so  this  day^  says  I  to  myself,  I'll  fix  a  springer  or  two 
and  see  what  comes  of  it.  Getting  through  the  scrub, 
I  suddenly  smells  smoke.  That  made  me  careful.  I 
sneaks  f  orrard  till  I  can  look  right  slap  into  the  clearing, 
and  what  d'you  think  I  see  ?  " 

Old  Yank  peeks  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  with  his 
little  red  eyes  all  twinkling.    We  shook  our  heads. 

"  They  was  two  men,  both  on  'em  strangers  to  me, 
skinning  a  beast  right  there  in  front  of  me.  They'd 
got  it  about  half  peeled,  and  I  was  near  enough  to  see 
the  bullet  holes  jess  below  the  horns  where  they'd  shot 
it.    It  was  a  little  yellow  steer,  and  I  tell  you  it  was 
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that  fresh  killed  that  the  hide  was  smoking  as  it  come 
ofi.  Over  against  a  stump  they  was  a  bit  of  a  fire  burn- 
ing, and  close  handy  they  was  a  rifle  leaning  on  a  log. 
I'd  seen  enough.  If  they's  a  bandicoot  that  can  beat 
my  record  back  outen  that  bit  of  scrub  I'd  like  to  see 
it.  Do  I  know  they's  duffin'  going  on,  says  you.  Well, 
the  top  of  my  head's  still  in  its  right  place,  and  maybe 
I  wasn't  near  losing  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  Evidently  they'd  no  dogs  with  them,"  says  Wilson. 
"  And  that  was  a  mighty  good  thing  for  the  old 
man." 

"  Whoever  these  men  are  that  are  taking  the  cattle," 
I  says,  "  they  don't  run  a  dorg  between  the  lot  of  them. 
I  tell  you  tRey've  got  everything  down  to  bed-rock. 
Slow  but  silent  wins  the  race,  as  they  say.  They's 
some  ways  of  making  a  living  that  it  don't  pay  to 
advertise."    - 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do  if  I  was  you,"  says 
Yank.  "  You  says  you've  tried  to  get  next  this  duflfin' 
business  and  got  left  every  time.  They're  too  smart 
fer  you,  and  that's  a  fact.  Suppose  you  looks  at  it  this 
way.  If  you  was  duffin',  where  'ud  you  reckon  was  the 
safest  place  to  hold  your  stock  up  ?  Dry  Plains,  says 
you,  or  Piker's  Bay  ?  Not  a  chance.  It's  too  open 
fer  one  thing,  and  they's  no  feed — only  in  the  season. 
It's  the  same  with  the  country  behind  Badger  Crik 
and  the  Lagoons.  Now  you  knows  this  coast  as  well 
as  I  do.  Where  'ud  you  get  to  hiding  if  you  was  in  the 
game  ?  " 

I  thinks  a  spell. 

"  Why,  Scar  Gully,"  I  tells  him.  "  They's  whips  of 
feed  and  the  water's  not  bad.  And  I'd  have  a  good 
road  right  through  to  the  West  Coast,  if  I  wanted  it. 
Yes,  I  reckon  it  would  be  Scar  Gully  or  thereabouts." 

"  That's  not  bad,"  says  Yank.     "  But  they's  a  better 
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place  nor  that.  Did  you  never  hear  tell  of  the  John- 
stone's Joke  Country  ?  I'll  bet  my  mine  that  if  they's 
a  bunch  of  cattle  duffers  at  work  you'll  find  them  camped 
up  at  Millenium  City,  now  mind  me." 

1  was  still  digesting  this  when  Andy  comes  back  and 
reckons  it's  time  to  go.  He  ain't  found  any  tracks  he 
can't  account  for.  That  goes  without  saying.  So  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  the  more  I  thought  about  it  the 
more  I  began  to  think  Old  Yank  had  struck  it  in  one. 
Nobody  had  ever  thought  of  the  Johnstone's  Joke 
Country.  They  was  certainly  more  brains  in  that 
top-piece  of  Old  Yank's  than  most  folk  would  allow.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  act  on  the  hint  at  the  first  chance 
I  got ;  though  it  was  not  much  use  to  try  it  till  the 
worst  of  the  rains  was  over. 

Jess  as  we  were  leaving,  Yank  gets  across  to  Wilson 
Tyler  and  shoves  his  slate  at  him,  and  says  he : 

"  You're  a  city  man  by  the  looks  of  you,  and  though 
I  don't  hold  with  such,  you're  in  fair  company  and  I'm 
willing  to  overlook  your  early  misfortunes,"  he  says. 
"  If  you  knows  the  name  of  an  honest  lawyer  back  in 
the  city,  I'd  be  obligated  if  you'd  put  the  name  down 
on  the  slate.  They's  a  bit  of  business  to  be  did,  and 
I've  no  mind  to  have  a  mess  made  of  it." 

"  Why,  certainly — ^with  pleasure,"  says  Wilson.  He 
writes  an  address  on  the  slate  and  hands  it  back.  "  If 
you  want  any  work  done  without  hanky  panky  these 
men  %vill  do  it  for  you,  and  they  won't  charge  you  much 
either.  If  you  say  that  .  .  ,  Oh,  I  was  forgetting  the 
old  man  can't  hear  me." 

"  My  respects  to  the  little  lady,"  says  Yank,  as  we 
moved  away.  "  Keep  a  eye  on  her.  Red.  And  say, 
don't  ferget  about  Millenium  City.  I  sort  of  think 
you'll  find  I'm  right  about  them  duffers.  I  most 
generally  am.'- 
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He  was,  and  that's  a  fact.  A  man  that's  seen  as 
much  of  life  as  Yank  had,  don't  need  to  have  to  stand 
up  twice  to  throw  a  shadow.  He  had  a  nose  on  him  like 
a  porcupine,  and  could  burrow  right  down  to  the  root 
of  a  thing  better  than  any  man  I  ever  seen. 

We  started  to  go  home  by  the  way  we  came.  I 
wanted  to  do  a  bit  of  thinking,  but  where  was  the  use 
with  Wilson  Tyler  around.  That  man  was  that  chock 
full  with  inquisitiveness  that  he  was  simmering  like  a 
tin  of  boiling  fat. 

"  This  Millenium  City  that  the  old  man  was  talking 
about  ?  "  he  says.  "  Where  is  that.  Red  ?  And  what 
did  they  give  it  that  name  for  ?  I  don't  remember  to 
have  come  across  it  on  the  map.  How  far  off  is  it  ? 
Do  you  think  it  a  likely  place  for  the  cattle  stealers  to 
congregate  ?     If  you  were  to  .  .  ." 

"  Wilson  Tyler,"  I  says.  "  If  you  don't  close  the 
catakism  this  very  minute  I  can  see  you  drawing  sick 
pay  from  your  lodge.  If  you  try  to  absorb  any  more 
information  this  trip  you'll  go  right  up  into  the  air 
before  bed  time.  Your  system  won't  stand  it.  With 
the  little  excitement  you've  swallered  already,  you're 
all  swollen  up  like  a  poisoned  pup.  I've  nothing  to  tell 
you." 

"  Then  there  isn't  any  tale  behind  the  name  ?  "  he 
says,  in  a  disappointed  kind  of  voice.  The  despairing 
way  he  reached  up  fer  his  specs  and  give  them  a  lick 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  qhite  went  to  my  heart. 
I  could  see  he  was  a  sick  man  fer  information. 

"  Wrong.  There  is  a  tale  behind  the  name,"  I  says. 
"  Fer  the  sake  of  peace  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  hear 
it.  If  you  ast  Andy  nicely  maybe  he'll  tell  you.  He 
knows  more  about  it  than  I  do." 

"  Here,  turn  it  up,"  says  Andy.  "  I  ain't  a  guide 
book." 
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I  swear  Wilson's  eyes  stuck  out  that  far  from  his 
head  that  they  rubbed  the  glass  of  his  specs.  He 
actually  leaned  across  and  tried  to  pat  Andy  on  the 
arm. 

"  As  a  personal  favour,"  he  says,  "  I  beg  you  to  begin 
immediately  " 

Andy  looked  to  me  fer  help  but  they's  none  coming. 
So  he  give  a  groan  and  started  to  spin  the  yarn. 

"  About  the  year  1900  or  thereabouts,"  he  says  in  a 
hollow  voice,  "  they  was  a  man  called  Pineapple Ha\\kins 
started  in  to  prospect  the  country  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Bat  River,  which  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  here  as  the  crow  flies.  In  one  word,  he  struck  it 
rich.  Now,  I  ain't  a  miner,  and  never  will  be,  so  I  can't 
tell  5'ou  jess  how  it  was.  But  the  old  hands  will  tell 
you  that  Pineapple  was  picking  up  gold  in  lumps 
wherever  he  liked  to  look  fer  it,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
word  went  abroad,  they  was  a  rush  to  the  Bat  River 
of  dash  near  every  man,  woman  and  kid  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  place,  and  some  from  a  good  deal 
further.  Among  the  iirst  lot  to  arrive  was  one  W. 
Johnstone.  What  the  W.  stood  fer  I  don't  know.  I 
think  it  may  have  been  Walker.  Anyhow  they  christ- 
ened him  Johnny,  and  let  it  go  at  that." 

*'  Pardon  me  one  minute,"  says  ^^  ilson.  "  Was  this 
Johnstone  the  same  Johnstone  that  went  out  in  the 
land  boom  ?  " 

-'  He  was,"  saj's  Andy.  "  Don't  get  telling  us  that 
you  know  him  ?  " 

*'  I  don't,"  says  Wilson.    "  But  he  knows  me  though." 

"  You're  a  bit  mixed,  ain't  you  ?  "  says  Andy.  "  But 
no  matter.  Well,  this  Johnstone  he  has  his  own  ideas 
of  how  to  get  rich.  He  don't  hold  with  grubbing  about 
in  the  mud  looking  fer  nuggets  that  ain't  there.  He's 
got  a  lot  better  intention  than  that.    He  jess  hikes 
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down  to  Hobart  and  takes  up  a  lease  of  the  only  bit 
of  high  land  that's  right  handy  to  the  diggings  and 
starts  to  put  houses  on  it  as  fast  as  the  sindikit  he'd 
formed  in  Hobart  would  back  him  up.  You  see  the 
idea  ?  If  the  place  went  ahead,  as  they's  every  reason 
to  think  it  would,  then  the  man  that  held  the  only  dry 
ground  thereabouts  was  .going  to  be  able  to  write  a 
cheque  later  on  that  would  make  one  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie's look  like  a  mustard  plaster.  I  tell  you  John- 
stone's sindikit  sowed  houses  like  a  fatmer  sows  oats 
in  a  paddock.  And  fer  every  bit  of  a  hut  they  built 
they  started  to  draw  a  fine  rental.  They  was  beginning 
to  coin  money  that  quickly  and  easily  that  folks  christ- 
ened the  place  Millenium  City,  and  reckoned  it  had 
come  to  stay." 

"  And  had  it  ?  "  says  Wilson,  giving  his  specs  another 
lick. 

"  Gimme  a  chance,"  says  Andy.  "  You're  like  the 
young  lady  that  always  looks  at  the  end  of  a  book 
before  she  settles  down  to  read,  so  as  to  find  out  if  they 
got  married  or  not.  Well,  the  gold  was  there  all  right, 
but  they  lost  it.  The  reef  or  whatever  it  was,  petered 
out,  and  left  them  as  sick  as  a  cow  with  the  colic.  They 
couldn't  find  a  sign  of  it,  and  haven't  to  this  day.  But 
they's  plenty  of  the  old  hands  that  reckon  some  one 
will  drop  on  the  parent  reef  yet,  and  if  he  ain't  a  mil- 
lionaire he  won't  be  far  off  it.  The  town  had  been  up 
about  three  years  when  the  bust  come.  It  had  sprung 
up  almost  in  a  day,  as  the  saying  is.  And  in  a  day  it 
was  deserted.  Every  one  was  that  disgusted  that  they 
went  out  all  standing.  It  was  no  use  doing  otherwise, 
fer  it  wouldn't  have  paid  to  take  their  furniture  and 
such  like  away  with  them.  It  would  have  cost  them 
more  than  it  v/as  worth.  So  they  went  out  jess  as  they 
came  in — ^with  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 
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And  the  ones  that  got  bumped  the  hardest  was  the 
Johnstone  crowd.  They's  borrowed  an  almighty  lot 
of  money  and  couldn't  pay  it  back.  The  joke  was  on 
them  ;  and  the  name  has  stuck  ever  since  ?  " 

"  Is  there  anything  left  of  the  place  ?  "  asts  Wilson. 

"  They  tell  me  there's  still  a  regular  township,"  says 
Andy.  "  All  tumbling  to  pieces  and  not  a  soul  nigh  the 
place.  I  guess  we're  due  to  have  a  look  at  it  f  er  ourselves 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  away." 

While  Andy  "was  telling  his  yarn  we'd  been  riding 
along  nice  and  easy.  Now  I  was  going  to  prick  the 
horses  up  a  bit,  when  I  looks  up  and  spots  a  couple  of 
riders. 

"  Here's  our  friend  Sauls  coming  back,"  I  says. 
"  And  they's  another  man  with  him  mighty  near  as 
good  looking  as  himself." 

We  was  on  higher  ground  than  they  were  when  we 
first  saw  them.  I  doubt  if  they  noticed  us  till  they  was 
almost  on  top  of  us.  I  nodded  to  Sauls,  and  had  a 
good  look  at  his  mate.  He  was  about  as  mean  looking 
as  a  trapped  weevil.  Thinks  I,  the  pair  of  you  Nvill 
stand  a  good  watching.  They's  no  good  to  any  place 
where  you  two  happen  to  get  around. 

I  goes  to  look  across  at  Wilson  Tyler  to  see  how  he's 
sizing  them  up,  and  I  gets  the  shock  of  the  day.  Wilson 
Tyler  ain't  there.  He's  frizzled  out  of  sight  like  a 
scalded  pig.  Yet  a  second  or  so  ago  I'd  been  talking  to 
him  right  at  my  elbow.  I  felt  like  pinching  myself 
to  see  if  I  was  awake. 

"  Did  you  find  Jake  Ferguson,"  sings  out  Andy  to 
Sauls. 

Tbe  mean  looking  party  alongside  of  Sauls  turns  to 
him  and  says  :   "  That  a  friend  of  yours,  Mike  ?  " 

"  Friend  ?  h— 11,  no,"  says  Sauls.  --  What  do  I  want 
with  friends  ?  ** 
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"  Quite  right,"  says  the  other  chap,  scowling  at  Andy. 
"  While  you've  got  me  you  don't  want  anyone  else. 
So  you'd  better  tell  the  gent  to  go  and  be  damned — as 
damned  he  will  be,  if  he  don't  mind  his  own  business." 

I  grabbed  Andy's  bridle  jess  in  time.  Another  second 
and  there  would  have  been  as  pretty  a  mix-up  as  you'd 
wish  for.     Where  was  the  use  of  it  jess  then  ? 

Andy  yells  at  me. 

"  Fer  the  Lord's  sake.  Red,  what  d'you  think  you're 
doing  ?     I've  jess  got  to  knock  the  face  off  that  carrion." 

"  Go  easy,  boy,"  I  says.  "  They's  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  having  a  whang  at  them  before  we're  ready. 
I've  got  a  notion  those  two  are  going  to  get  it  good 
and  proper  before  we've  finished  ;  but  the  time  ain't 
come  yet.  There's  more  behind  all  this  than  we  know. 
Why  should  two  men  who  never  seen  us  before  in  their 
lives  act  like  this  towards  us,  I  dunno  ;  but  I  can  make 
a  guess  ?  They  come  from  Jake,  don't  they  ?  Does 
Jake  love  us  ?  And  what's  he  mixing  with  this  crowd 
fer,  anyhow  ?  If  we  put  two  and  two  together  often 
enough,  maybe  we'll  find  they  make  four  after  all.  But 
if  we  butt  in  now  we're  likely  to  spoil  things." 

"  I  suppose  you're  right,"  says  he,  beginning  to  cool 
off.  "  But  it  ain't  in  human  nature  to  stand  too  much 
of  that  sort  of  thing.     I  won't  answer  fer  next  time." 

"  P'raps  when  that  comes  I  won't  want  to  stop  you," 
says  I.  "  Now  what  can  the  game  be  ?  If  it  wasn't 
that  Jake  was  in  with  thein,  I  should  say  they  knew 
something  about  the  cattle  duffing.  As  it  is,  the  thing's 
absurd.  A  man  don't  steal  his  own  cattle — or  his 
father's  cattle,  I  should  say.  They  must  be  something 
else  brings  them  here." 

"  That  other  man — the  one  I  nearly  pasted,  was  Sour 
Jackson,"  says  Andy.  "  You  remember  they  was  a 
jeweller  over   on  the   mainland  that  was  killed  and 
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robbed  about  three  year  ago  ?  I  disremember  what  his 
name  was,  but  the  man  that  got  brought  up  to  court 
over  the  affair  was  this  Jackson.  A  detective  named 
Watson  was  on  the  case,  but  they  couldn't  prove  any- 
thing, and  Jackson  had  to  be  let  go.  But  I  believe 
he  done  it  all  the  same." 

"  It  strikes  me  this  coast  is  getting  lousy,"  says  I. 
"  I  have  an  idea  though,  that  it'll  clean  itself  up  if  we 
give  it  time.     Now,  who's  this  ?  " 

It  was  Wilson  Tyler.  Fer  the  moment  we'd  forgot 
all  about  him.  His  eyes  was  sticking  out  like  a  pair 
of  over-ripe  gooseberries.  And  the  man  was  actually 
smiling. 

"  Where' ve  you  been  ?  "  asts  Andy. 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  I  dropped  my  pipe  and  went  back  to 
look  for  it,"  says  he.     "  Where  did  you  think  I'd  been  ?  " 

"  You  never  seen  Sauls  and  the  other  party  then  ?  " 
says  I. 

"  Oh,  er — ^was  that  Sauls  ?  "  says  he,  sort  of  avoiding 
my  eye,  I  thought.     "  I  didn't  take  particular  notice." 

It  was  rather  a  clumsy  excuse  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
I  don't  know  what  Andy  thought  of  it,  but  I  had  my 
suspicions  that  Wilson  wasn't  as  truthful  as  he  might 
have  been.  Thinks  I,  fer  all  you  don't  seem  a  bad 
httle  man,  you're  a  bit  of  a  liar.  If  you  never  knew 
who  them  two  men  were  I'm  willing  to  lose  a  week's 
wages.  Now  I  wonder  what  your  little  part  in  this 
game  is. 

Jess  then  another  thought  struck  me.  I  noticed  that 
Wilson  was  sitting  his  horse  jess  like  an  old  hand. 
They's  no  mistaking  the  set  of  a  man  that's  used  to 
backing  horses,  and  Wilson  jess  then  was  giving  himself 
away  fer  the  second  time. 

He  was  looking  right  ahead  of  him  with  a  kind  of 
dreaming  expression  on  his  face.    I  didn't  say  a  word. 
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I  jess  tickled  my  moke  with  the  spur  and  shot  off  in 
a  canter.  The  other  horses  followed,  of  course,  and  in 
a  minute  we  were  chasing  over  the  button  grass  at  a 
pretty  smart  pace.  I  kept  jigging  till  we  turned  in  at 
the  yards  and  then  I  has  a  squint  at  Wilson  again.  It 
was  jess  as  I'd  thought.  He  was  thinking  to  himself 
that  hard  that  he  was  forgetting  about  himself.  He'd 
rode  his  horse  like  a  jockey. 

He  caught  me  looking  at  liim,  and  I  reckon  he  had 
an  idea  I  wasn't  too  satisfied,  fer  he  turns  a  bit  red  in 
the  face, 

"How  surprised  the  folks  at  home  would  be  if  they 
could  see  me  now,"  he  says,  sort  of  confused.  "  I 
declare,  I'm  getting  to  be  quite  a  horseman.  I'll  be 
sore  for  a  month  after  this  though.  That's  the  worst 
of  being  a  new  chum." 

I  thought  pretty  hard  to  myself  as  I  went  along  up 
to  the  bunk  house.  Things  were  getting  a  bit  too 
tangled  fer  me.  I  couldn't  make  head  nor  tail  of  them. 
Here's  Wilson  Tyler,  the  man  that  ain't  able  to  ride 
a  barnyard  fowl  on  his  own  talk — ^here  he  is  sitting  his 
horse  like  a  leech  the  moment  he  happens  to  terget 
they's  anyone  looking,  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  tell 
a  lie  that  don't  seem  to  have  any  decent  excuse  at  the 
back  of  it. 

On  top  of  it  all  there  was  the  little  girl  taking  to 
going  along  with  Jake  Ferguson.  I'd  seen  them  together 
again  since  the  time  me  and  Big  John  was  together. 
What  reason  had  she  fer  going  out  with  him?  She 
didn't  like  the  man,  that  I'll  swear.  I'd  reason  to 
know  it  was  all  the  other  way  around.  If  she  didn't 
hate  him,  at  least  she  was  afraid  of  him.  You  couldn't 
mistake  it.  And  yet  she  never  mentioned  him  to  me 
except  the  morning  after  I'd  seen  her  with  him  that 
first  time. 

b2 
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I  was  passing  the  house  and  she  seen  me  from  the 
kitchen  and  came  running  across.  She  looked  real 
sick,  and  they  wasn't  a  mite  of  colour  in  her  face. 

"  I  saw  you  looked  a  little  surprised  to  see  me  with 
Jake  yesterday,"  she  says,  in  a  nervous  sort  of  way. 
"  You  see  I  .  .  .  there  was  some  one  I  wanted  to  see, 
and  Jake  was  showing  me  the  way  to  go.  I  thought 
I'd  tell  you.  Red,  because  I  don't  want  you  to  think 
I  don't  value  what  you've  told  me.     I  .  .  ." 

"  God  forbid,  miss,  that  you  should  try  to  excuse 
yourself  to  me,"  I  says.  "  If  you  take  a  fancy  to  go 
out  with  anyone,  it  ain't  fer  me  to  say  anything.  Of 
course,  I  was  a  little  put  out  to  see  you  with  Jake, 
knowing  what  I've  tried  to  tell  you  about  him.  liE  he's 
been  pestering  you  to  go  with  him,  jess  say  the  word 
and  I'll  see  it  don't  happen  again." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  mustn't  say  anything  to  Jake,"  she 
says  quickly.  "  Promise  me  you  won't.  Red,  please. 
He  hasn't  tried  to  annoy  me — really  he  hasn't." 

"  Well,  if  you  say  so,  it's  all  right,"  I  says.  "  Only 
don't  ferget  I'm  here  if  you  need  a  friend." 

So  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  I  got  out  of  that.  No, 
the  more  I  thought  over  things  in  general,  the  less  I 
liked  them.  As  the  Irishman  said,  things  had  to  get 
a  lot  worse  before  they  could  be  any  better.  We  could 
only  sit  back  and  watch  fer  what  was  going  to  happen. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

I  WAS  nosing  around  the  stables  one  afternoon  when 
Miss  Margaret  comes  over  from  the  house  to  say  the 
mail's  in  and  they's  a  letter  fer  me — me,  mind  you. 
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that  couldn't  remember  getting  more'n  half  a  dozen 
letters  in  my  life. 

"  Perhaps  some  one  has  died  and  left  you  a  fortune, 
Red,"  she  says.  "  What  a  surprise  you'd  get,  wouldn't 
you  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you,  I  should,"  says  I.  "  Much  more 
likely  it's  a  bill ;  though,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't 
owe  nothing  to  nobody,  unless  you  count  the  saddler  at 
One  Korse.     But  he  don't  send  out  bills  to  anybody." 

I  stuffs  the  letter  into  my  pocket.  I  reckoned  to 
have  more  time  to  spell  it  out  later.  It  couldn't  be  that 
important  that  it  wouldn't  keep. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  open  it  ?  "  she  says.  "  Now 
that's  a  man  all  over.  If  it  was  mine  I'd  be  simply  dying 
of  curiosity  to  see  what  was  in  it." 

"  A  good  thing  never  hurts  fer  keeping,"  says  I. 
"  And  it  might  be  some  bad  news  after  all.  Did  you 
get  any  letters  fer  yourself  ?  One  from  Mr.  Crawford, 
maybe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  was  one  from  him,"  she  says. 

I  waited  to  see  if  maybe  she'd  tell  me  if  they  was  any 
news  in  it  about  finding  Bloomfield,  but  she  don't  say 
any  more. 

"  Did  he  say  what  was  doing  about  the  money  that 
was  stolen  ?  "  says  I,  "  I  see  the  police  are  jess  as 
certain  as  they  can  be  that  the  man  we  all  want  to  find 
has  come  over  here  to  Tassie  to  lie  low.  They'll  get 
him  yet,  never  you  fear," 

"  Oh,  have  you  heard  something  ?  "  she  says  eagerly  ; 
yet  with  something  in  her  eyes  that  I  couldn't  quite 
understand.  "  You  don't  think  they'll  catch  him, 
do  you  ?  " 

If  it  hadn't  been  too  siUy  I'd  have  thought  she  didn't 
want  them  to  catch  him,  the  way  her  voice  sounded.  I 
felt  a  bit  mixed. 
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"  Why,  you  hope  they'll  grab  him,  don't  you  ?  "  says 
I.     "  It's  what  we  all  want,  isn't  it  ?  " 

The  colour  come  into  her  face  and  died  out  again. 
She  was  clasping  her  hands  together  kind  of 
nervously. 

"  Yes,  yes — of  course,"  she  says,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  I  found  it  hard  to  believe  her.  "  Oh,  Red,  do  you 
think  they  will  ?  " 

"  Nothing  surer,  if  you  give  them  time,"  says  I. 
"  Here,  sit  down  awhile,  Miss  Margaret.  You  look 
sort  of  faint.     Maybe  you  ain't  feeling  too  well  ?  " 

To  my  surprise  she  burst  into  tears, 

"  Oh,  what's  the  use  of  pretending  any  longer,"  she 
says.  "  No,  I'm  not  well,  Red  ;  but  it's  my  mind  that's 
sick,  not  my  body.  I  tliink  I  am  the  most  miserable 
girl  that  ever  lived." 

It  made  my  heart  ache  to  see  her.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand what  had  changed  her  so. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  what's  troubUng  you,  miss  ?  " 
I  says  gently,  "  You  know  they's  nothing  any  of  us 
wouldn't  do  to  make  you  happy.  Is  it  something  I 
could  help  you  with  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  isn't,"  she  says,  trying  to  smile  again. 
"  There's  no  one  here  I'd  sooner  ask  for  help  than  you, 
Red.     But  this  I  can't  tell  you,  or  anyone." 

"  Not  even  Crawford  ?  "  I  says. 

"  Him  least  of  all,"  says  the  Httle  girl.  "  It's  my 
cross  and  I  must  bear  it  alone.  But  one  day  he  will 
know." 

Jess  fer  a  second  my  heart  almost  stood  still  with  the 
sudden,  sickening  thought  that  came  over  me.  Then 
I  saw  that  she  was  looking  straight  into  my  face  with 
such  a  wondering  look  in  her  pure,  innocent  brown  eyes 
that  I  could  have  killed  myself  there  and  then  fer  daring 
to  sully  her  even  by  a  thought. 
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"  You  looked  so  queerly  at  me,  Red,"  she  says. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Notliing,"  I  says  huskily.  "  I  was  bothered  about 
you,  that's  all." 

"  It  was  almost  as  if  you  thought  I  had  done  some- 
thing wrong,"  she  says  sadly.  "  But  I  haven't.  I 
wish  it  might  be  myself  alone  that  had  to  suffer.  Tell 
me.  Red,  if  you  loved  anyone  very  very  dearly,  although 
you  found  your  faith  in  them  was  dead,  would  you 
think  anything  was  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  make  if  it 
might  save  them  from  themselves  and  help  them  to  face 
life  afresh." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should,"  I  says.  "  I've  never 
loved  like  that  in  my  life — only  the  once.  And — and 
I  know  they's  nothing  I  would  not  do  honour  that 
love."  Some  of  the  passion  in  me  broke  loose  then  fer 
a  second,  and  I  cried  out  :  "  They's  nothing  I  would  not 
do.     I  would  go  to  hell  itself  to  save  her  one  tear.' ' 

She  put  out  her  hand  timidly  and  touched  my  arm. 

"  Oh,  Red,  how  wonderful,"  she  whispers.  "  There 
is  some  good  girl  in  your  life  then.  Does  she  know  ? 
Haven't  you  told  her  ?  " 

I  couldn't  fn.ce  her  eyes  then,  or  she  must  have  known. 
I  turned  aside  and  pretended  to  look  fer  something. 

"  No,  she  don't  know,"  I  said.  It  was  almost  more 
than  I  could  bear.  "  She  don't  know.  There,  enough  of 
that.     Tell  me  howl  can  help  you  in  your  own  trouble." 

But  they  was  nothing  she  could  tell  me.     I  took  her 
back  to  the  house  and  then  I  went  down  to  the  hut  and 
opened  my  letter.     It  was  from  Big  John.     I've  got 
that  letter  with  me  now.     It's  a  kind  of  link  that  binds* 
rae  to  them  old  days.     Here  it  is,  jess  as  he  wrote  it : 

"  The  first  thing  I  did  on  getting  hack  to  civilisation. 
Red,  was  to  fed  mighty  ashamed  of  myself  for  going 
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under  in  the  way  I  did.  I  hope  you  understand  how 
it  is  with  me.  Some  folk  think  the  drunkard  has  no 
conscience.  If  they  only  knew  what  a  hell  of  remorse 
he  lives  in  .  .  .  hut  enough  of  thai.  Little  John 
gave  me  a  right  royal  welcome.  You  must  make 
his  acquaintance  one  of  these  days.  I  went  over  to 
Melbourne  last  week  and  decided  to  look  up  young 
Crawford.  Red,  that  lad  is  clean  all  through.  It's 
a  beastly  shame  treating  him  like  they  have.  We  took 
to  one  another  at  once  ;  unless  it's  your  red-headed  self, 
iJiere's  no  one  I've  fancied  more  at  first  sight.  I 
told  him  all  about  the  way  you  were  championing  his 
sweetheart,  and  it's  as  well  you  weren't  there  to  see 
how  he  spoke  of  you  in  return,  or  you  would  suffer 
with  swelled  head.  I  fancy  she's  told  him  all  about 
you  in  her  letters.  He's  clean  grit  all  through,  hut  he 
broke  down  a  little  when  he  spoke  of  her.  He's  only 
a  boy,  Red.  They're  fust  a  pair  of  gold-hearted 
babies  and  it's  up  to  us  all  to  see  they  come  out  all 
right. 

"  You'll  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Crawford  wants 
to  return  with  me  to  Temah  Heads  in  the  early  spring. 
It  seems  he's  been  dreaming  that  his  girl  is  in  danger 
of  something.  He  doesn't  know  how  or  where.  But 
all  through  the  dreams  he  says  he  has  a  most  tremendous 
perception  of  Bloomfield.  I've  called  it  a  dream,  hut 
Crawford  says  it's  a  vision.  He's  quite  fanatical 
about  the  whole  thing.  I've  tried  to  reason  him  out  of 
it,  but  one  might  as  well  try  to  shift  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  with  the  bare  hands.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
persuade  him  to  stop  where  he  was.  His  presence 
could  do  no  good  whatever.  But  he  made  me  promise 
to  give  you  his  address  so  that  you  could  find  him  in  a 
hurry  if  he  was  wanted.  Write  to  care  of  the  Cambridge 
Chambers  ;   he  calls  there  every  morning. 
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"  There's  nothing  much  else  to  tell  you.  Bhotnfield, 
they  say,  is  over  your  way  somewhere ;  hut  nobody 
seems  to  know  just  where.  I'll  he  hack  in  the  spring. 
I'll  let  you  know  when,  and  you  must  come  along  for 
a  yarn.     Chin  chin,  Reddy." 

I  had  Andy  help  me  to  spell  the  letter  out.  When 
we'd  finished  reading  it  out,  our  eyes  was  goggling  most 
as  badly  as  Wilson's. 

"  They's  dreams  and  dreams,"  says  Andy.  "  Some 
of  'em's  true  and  some  ain't." 

"  You're  nearly  as  wise  as  an  owl,"  I  tells  him.  "  I 
knew  as  much  as  that  myself.  It's  about  this  particular 
dream  that  I'm  wondering  though.  Is  they  anything 
to  it,  or  is  it  an  emanation  from  the  silly  house  ?  " 

"  I  knew  a  man  once  that  dreamt  he  had  four 
toes  to  each  foot,"  says  Andy.  "  About  a  week 
after,  if  you'll  believe  me,  his  missus  cleared  out  with 
a  sailor." 

"  The  best  thing  she  could  have  done,"  I  says.  "  For 
a  man  to  dream  a  thing  like  that  shows  his  inside  must 
be  in  a  bad  way  ;  and  I  reckon  if  a  married  man's  inside 
goes  wrong  he  can  blame  his  wife's  cooking." 

"  Well,  thank  God,  Nora's  took  lessons  on  the  sub- 
jeck,"  says  Andy. 

I  was  glad  Big  John  had  met  up  with  young  Crawford, 
and  gladder  still  that  he  liked  the  lad.  I  fancy  Big 
John  must  have  been  like  me  when  it  came  to  sizing 
'a  man  up.  I'm  a  great  one  fer  first  impressions,  as  the 
saying  is.  If  I  take  to  a  man  when  I  first  see  him  I  find 
I  like  him  always.  But  if  I'm  distrustful,  then  sooner 
or  later  I  finds  they's  a  reason. 

^  It  was  another  month  before  I  heard  from  Big  John 
again.  Then  one  morning  Petejr  Meekin  comes  along 
with  a  message  that  the  survey  party  is  back  at  the  old 
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camp  and  Big  John  wants  to  see  me  when  I  can  get 
along. 

Says  Peter  :  "  They's  a  message  fer  you.  Red,  from 
the  Pascoe  man.  Gosh,  he's  emasculated  his  chin  stuff 
and  his  face  looks  like  a  side  of  smoked  ham.  Rats  got 
at  him  in  the  night,  I  guess." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  I  says. 

"  Either  that,  or  he's  cut  it  off  to  make  a  watch-chain 
fer  his  girl,"  says  Peter.  "  It's  a  interesting  problem. 
I'd  take  it  kind  of  you.  Red,  if  you  was  to  inquire  the 
reason  of  the  act." 

"  Ast  him  yourself,"  I  says.  "  "What's  the  message 
he  sent  ?  " 

"  He  wants  you  to  get  along  on  Thursday,"  says 
Peter.  "  I'll  be  getting  across  that  way  myself,  any- 
how. And  they's  word  I  got  from  the  Sullivan  girls  fer 
Miss  Treherne,  They  wants  her  to  go  along  one  day 
soon  fer  to  have  a  jaw  with  them.  They  says  they'll  see 
her  safe  home  again.     Will  you  pass  the  word  ?  " 

The  SulUvan  girls  and  Miss  Margaret  were  good  pals 
enough.  As  fer  Peter  Meekin,  they  was  a  rumour  he 
was  wishing  to  court  Eileen  Sullivan,  He  might  do  a 
lot  worse  than  take  up  with  her.  Both  them  twins  was 
worth  making  eyes  at,  I  can  tell  you. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her  going  along  with  us 
on  Thursday  ?  "  I  says.  "  Then  you  can  take  her 
along  up  to  Kerry  Farm,  while  I  have  a  yarn  to  Big 
John." 

"  I'll  send  word  we're  coming,"  says  Peter.  "  Did 
you  hear  about  the  meeting  the  sindikit's  bringing  off 
around  here  shortly  ?  " 

"  Is  they  any  truth  in  it  ?  "  I  says.  » 

"  I  heard  it  from  Pascoe  himself,  and  he  ought  to 
know,"  says  Peter.  "  They  won't  be  any  fun  come  of  it, 
will  there  ?  " 
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"  More  likely  broken  heads,"  I  says.  "  Does  Stump 
know  about  it  ?     What  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  that's  jess  where  you  got  me,"  grins  Peter. 
"  He  don't  say  nothing  to  the  point.  Jess  cracks  a 
smile  like  a  hatful  of  tiger  cats,  and  passes  on.  I'll  bet 
they's  something  doing," 

I  gave  the  little  girl  the  message  from  Kerry  Farm. 
She  said  she'd  go  along  there  and  welcome,  if  Ma  would 
let  her  go.     I  tells  her  to  leave  Ma  to  me. 

When  Thursday  afternoon  come  round,  I  runs  the 
horses  into  the  yard  and  picks  a  hack  fer  myself.  I  was 
going  to  keep  Scamp  fer  Miss  Margaret  to  ride.  I  took 
Scamp  up  to  the  hut  and  groomed  the  little  beggar  till 
her  sides  shone.  Then  I  put  the  saddles  on  and  went 
inside  and  straightened  myself  up. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  maybe,  and  as  grand  a  day 
as  they'd  been  fer  weeks.  Spring  was  coming  in  like  a 
flood.  You  know  the  way  of  it  perhaps  ?  Likely  it's 
been  cold  and  wet  fer  months  on  end,  and  blowing  great 
guns  from  the  south-west.  Seems  like  they's  never 
going  to  be  any  soft,  sunshiney  days  any  more.  And 
then,  one  morning  you  gets  out  of  your  bunk  at  sunrise 
and  pushes  open  the  door  of  the  hut  and  steps  outside. 
And  lo  !  the  spring  has  come  at  last  and  the  whole  wide 
world  is  shouting  glory  at  you. 

I  mind  one  time  like  that  when  I  was  trapping  down 
along  the  coast  by  Ratchett  Islaird.  Fer  weeks  and 
weeks  they's  been  nothing  but  rain  and  wind  till  I'd 
got  that  used  to  the  sound  and  feel  of  it  that,  come  a  fine 
day,  I'd  have  got  to  wondering  what  had  happened. 
Every  morning  about  six  I'd  be  out  of  my  bunk  and 
down  to  the  bit  of  a  spring  in  the  gully  fer  to  fill  my 
billy,  and  mighty  glad  to  be  back  indoors  with  it  so 
that  I  could  have  a  hot  drink  of  tea  before  I  set  out  to 
go  round  my  snares.    That's  how  it  had  been  fer  ever 
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so  long — ^jess  storm  after  storm.  But  there  come  a 
morning  at  last  when  all  that  was  changed. 

I'd  woke  at  my  usual  time  ;  but  instead  of  hopping 
straight  out  as  I  always  do,  I  jess  lay  there  trying  to 
get  my  bearings.  They  was  something  strange  about 
the  place  •  they  was  something  I  missed,  and  fer  the  life 
of  me  I  couldn't  think  what  it  was.  And  then,  quite 
suddenly,  I  knew.     It  was  the  wind. 

Everj^hing  was  still  as  could  be.  I  put  my  head  out 
of  the  blankets  and  sniffed  the  air.  And  then  a  bird 
began  piping  right  close  to  the  wall  where  my  head 
was,  and  I  was  out  of  bed  and  at  the  door  like  a  flash. 

Gosh,  have  you  ever  lived  the  first  sunrise  of  spring  ? 
Gone  the  biting,  bitter  winds  of  winter  ;  gone  the  frost 
from  the  air  and  the  sodden  misery  that  veils  the  sky  ; 
and  in  their  stead  the  magic  kindliness  of  spring.  I  jess 
stood  there  at  the  open  door  and  tilted  my  face  to  the 
sky  and  didn't  care  a  cuss  fer  anything  or  anyone. 
The  Ught  was  creeping  up  out  of  the  east  like  a  living 
thing.  Between  the  gaps  in  the  scrub,  and  shining 
through  the  rifts  among  the  big  timber,  the  skyline 
grew  to  bands  of  pearl  and  pink  that  ran  together  as 
you  watched  and  burst  into  waves  of  floating  gold.  At 
first  the  air  was  quite  still ;  but,  as  the  light  widened, 
a  tiny  breeze  sprung  up,  bringing  with  it  a  kind  of 
mysterious  something  that  set  my  pulses  to  tingling 
and  my  blood  to  rioting  till  the  youth  in  me  rose  shout- 
ing. They  was  a  scent  in  it  that  kind  of  brought  to 
memory  every  flower  I'd  ever  seen  or  smelt. 

I  stood  there  quite  a  while,  sucking  the  new-found 
warmth  and  sweetness  right  down  into  my  lungs  as  I 
watched  the  bush  waken  to  the  fragrance  and  wonder 
of  it.  I  could  hear  the  steady  lap  lap  of  the  little  waves 
coming  in  on  the  shore  of  Thistle  Cove,  not  a  hundred 
yards  away.     I  could  hear  in  the  distance  the  call  of  the 
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wild  fowl  stirring  to  life  away  back  somewhere  on  the 
lagoons.  And  still  fainter  came  the  sound  of  cattle 
bellowing  and  the  yapping  of  the  dorgs  that  rounded 
them  into  the  yards  of  some  farm  set  deep  in  among  the 
hills.  Oh  it  was  good  to  be  alive  that  morning.  Many 
a  spring  sunrise  I've  lived  through  before  and  since,  but 
that  was  surely  the  grandest  of  all. 

1  went  along  up  to  the  house  when  I  was  ready,  and 
found  the  little  girl  helping  Ma  Ferguson  around  the 
kitchen.  Ma  didn't  raise  any  objections  worth  noticing 
about  letting  her  go  with  me  fer  a  ride.  Even  now  I 
ain't  satisfied  in  my  mind  as  to  how  the  old  lady  was 
viewing  things.  She  was  a  queer  mixture,  was  Ma. 
You  could  never  get  to  see  the  inside  of  her  mind.  It 
was  closed  tighter  than  a  water  clam. 

"  Why,  yes,  she  can  go,"  says  she.  "  I  misdoubt 
though  what  Jake '11  say  of  it." 

I  was  going  to  bust  out  and  speak  my  mind  right 
then,  but  the  little  girl  beat  me  to  it.  1  kind  of 
admired  to  see  the  way  her  head  went  up  and  her 
eyes  snapped. 

"  Saving  your  presence,  Mrs.  Ferguson,"  she  says, 
"  I'd  be  glad  to  know  who  gave  your  son  the  right  to 
control  my  actions." 

"  Tut,  tut,  they's  no  need  to  get  riled,"  says  Ma. 
"  They's  some  things  plain  to  be  seen." 

"  The  very  idea  is  absurd,"  says  Miss  Margaret  »  but 
somehow  her  voice  sounded  less  confident. 

"  And  amen  to  that,"  says  I. 

Ma  fixed  me  with  her  eye.  "  Absurd  or  not — and  you 
know  how  true  that  may  be — ^they's  some  men  has  their 
way,"  she  says.  "  It's  the  way  of  the  outback.  I'm 
passing  you  a  word  in  season." 

"  We'rfe  wasting  time,"  I  says.  "  If  Jake  gets  think- 
ing to  raise  trouble  he'll  no  doubt  do  it.    But  they's 
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jess  a  chance  he'D  get  hurt  in  the  process.  And  I  say 
that  even  to  his  own  ma." 

"  Maybe,  and  maybe  not,"  says  the  old  lady.  And 
not  another  word  would  she  say,  good  or  bad.  I'd  have 
given  something  to  have  read  what  was  passing  through 
her  shrewd  old  mind.  It's  my  beUef  she  saw  further 
ahead  than  any  of  us. 

While  Miss  Margaret  was  fixing  herself  fer  the  ride, 
I  went  and  hunted  old  Stump  up.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  have  it  out  with  him  over  this 
duffing  business. 

He  was  sitting  on  a  heap  of  bags  behind  the  barn, 
puffing  away  at  his  pipe  hke  he  hadn't  tasted  a  smoke 
fer  weeks  and  was  trying  to  make  up  fer  lost  time. 
Jake  and  one  of  the  younger  louts  were  with  him.  When 
I  seen  that  I  wished  I'd  waited  a  better  chance.  They 
was  something  warned  me  not  to  speak  right  out  in  front 
of  Jake. 

"  Afternoon,"  says  Stump,  quite  affable.  "  We  don't 
get  all  we  might  of  your  company  these  times.  Red,  but 
1  suppose  they's  plenty  work  to  help  you  earn  your 
wages.  We  jess  been  along  to  look  at  them  fillies. 
They're  doing  fine.  I've  more'n  a  mind  to  send  them 
along  to  the  show  over  on  the  mainland  this  year. 
Some  of  them  fancy  breeders  would  throw  a  fit  when 
they  seen  what  they  was  showing  against,  I  reckon. 
My,  I  simply  dote  on  them  fillies.  If  they  was  to  let 
go  so  much  as  a  thread  outen  their  tails,  I  beheve  I 
should  never  smile  no  more.  What's  brought  you 
along  ?  Want  to  draw  some  money  fer  to  go  on  the 
spree  in  One  Horse  ?  " 

"  Nothing  doing,"  I  says.  "  What  I  want  is  a  word 
or  two  with  you  about  this  cattle  stealing  that's  going 
on  ;  that  is,  if  you  ain't  too  busy  composing  tributes 
to  them  fillies  of  yourn  to  listen  to  me." 
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Stump  takes  his  pipe  away  from  his  face  fer  a  full 
minute  while  he  bores  me  with  his  eye.  Then  he 
pushes  it  back  and  says  he,  "  Get  on  with  it,  and  let's 
have  no  more  impudence.  Only  I  know  you  pretty 
near  think  as  much  of  them  fillies  as  I  do,  I'd  get  up 
and  put  a  mark  on  your  pants  with  my  boots." 

"  I've  good  reason  to  think  I  can  find  the  men  that's 
making  all  the  fuss,  if  you  let  me  coast  round  a  day  or 
two  with  Andy  Williams,"  I  says.  "I've  tried  before 
and  got  left,  I  know  ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
I've  the  notion  to  try  again,  that's  all." 

I  was  expecting  Jake  to  put  his  word  in,  and  sure 
enough  he  did.  You  might  have  supposed  I'd  jess 
proposed  setting  fire  to  the  farm  the  way  his  hair  rose. 

"  Duffing  ?  duffing  ?  "  says  he,  "  They  ain't  no 
duffing.  You  got  the  branding  rod  by  the  wrong  end 
as  usual.  I've  told  you  a  hundred  times  they's  no 
duffing  now.  They's  cattle  gets  strayed  or  bogged, 
but  only  a  kid  would  believe  they  was  getting  stole. 
You  want  an  excuse  fer  a  good  loaf.  That's  all  that's 
the  matter  with  you." 

"  You  tie  it  up,"  says  the  old  man,  turning  on  Jake 
pretty  sharp.  "  Didn't  we  nearly  catch  duffers  at  work 
not  three  months  ago,  and  you  come  out  with  drivel 
like  that.  Leave  Red  have  his  say  the  way  he  wants 
it,  and  don't  interrupt  your  betters." 

"  I've  about  finished  anyhow  fer  the  present,"  I 
says.  "  Maybe  when  we  come  back  I'll  have  more  to  tell 
you." 

"  Where  you  going  ?  "  sajrs  the  old  man. 

I  near  as  a  touch  let  it  out.  I  was  going  to  tell  him 
about  the  Johnstone's  Joke  country  and  what  Yank 
had  said,  but  I  caught  Jake's  eye  fixed  on  me  cold  as 
a  snake's,  and  thought  better  of  it. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  scouting  around  the  plains  back 
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of  Valley  Hill,"  saj^  I.  "  Jess  whereabouts  I'll  start  in 
though,  I  don't  know." 

"  Meaning  you  won't  say,"  says  Stump,  pretty 
shrewdly.  "  It  don't  matter ;  have  it  your  own  way, 
so  long  as  they's  something  comes  of  it.  You  see  I'm 
trusting  you,  though  God  knows  why  I  ought  to  trust 
any  one  these  times.  What's  this  you've  brought 
along  with  you  ?  Ain't  been  digging  in  the  swamp  for 
curly  grubs,  have  you  ?  " 

I  see  Jake  give  one  of  those  sour  grins  of  his  as  I 
turned  to  see  what  the  old  man  was  pointing  at.  If 
you'll  beUeve  me,  it  was  Wilson  Tyler,  specs  and  all. 
I  do  assert  that  man  was  the  most  curiousist  man  that 
ever  was.  If  you  drew  a  question  mark  in  the  sand, 
dang  me  if  they  wouldn't  come  Wilson's  head  poking 
up  from  under  the  very  point  of  your  stick.  He  seemed 
to  be  nowhere  and  everywhere  all  at  once.  I  could 
have  spanked  him  better  than  his  own  father,  at  that 
minute. 

"  It's  only  Wilson  Tyler,"  I  says. 

"  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  says  Stump.  "  What 
I  ast  was  what's  he  doing  here  when  he  might  be 
earning  his  money  sorting  weevils  in  the  barn  ?  " 

Wilson  reaches  for  his  specs  and  gives  'em  a  lick 
round  with  his  handkerchief.  He  fixes  'em  on  the  end 
of  his  nose  and  gives  a  little  buzzy  kind  of  cough,  and 
says  he : 

"  Excuse  me,  but  is  Mr.  Ferguson  senior  present  ? 
My  sight's  not  the  best  this  afternoon  as  my  glasses 
fell  off  when  I  was  climbing  a  fence  this  morning,  and 
I  rather  fear  they  are  scratched.  I  must  send  away  for 
new  pebbles.  Surely  that  is  Mr.  Ferguson  I  see  in  front 
of  me." 

I  watched  Stump's  face  getting  redder  and  redder, 
and  tried  my  hardest  to  catch  Wilson's  eye  so  as  to 
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give  hinv  a  hint  to  clear  out  before  the  old  man  let 
loose.  If  Wilson  noticed  me  he  didn't  give  any  sign 
of  it.     I  begin  to  feel  sorry  fer  Wilson. 

"  Am  I  to  sit  here  all  day  watching  my  men  loafing 
round  the  farm  like  a  lot  of  town  dudes  ?  "  says  Stump. 
"  Ain't  that  man  got  any  sense  inside  of  him,  or  was 
he  born  silly  ?  Mighty  Samson,  if  it  ain't  enough  to 
make  a  man  to  go  and  take  up  polyticks  fer  a  living." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry  if  I've  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  offend  you,  Mr.  Ferguson,"  says  this  poor 
ninny  of  a  Wilson.  "  You  see,  I  just  happened  to  be 
passing  and  I  couldn't  help  but  hear  what  was  being 
said  about  the  cattle  stealers,  and  about  Red  going 
along  to  try  and  find  them  out.  I  thought  maybe  you 
mightn't  object  to  my  going  along  with  him  and  giving 
a  hand.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  you  give  the 
matter  consideration.     I  .  .  .  " 

"  Oh,  take  it  away,"  yells  Stump,  in  a  regular  fury. 
"  Take  it  away  and  bury  it.  If  you  ain't  back  at 
your  job,  mister  man,  in  about  two  twos,  I'll  sack  you 
that  quick  you'll  wake  up  and  find  you've  been  out  of 
work  fer  a  fortnight.     I  will,  so  I  will ;  now  mind  me." 

"  Very  good,"  says  Wilson,  sort  of  huffed — ^the  way  a 
chicken  is  when  you  slap  it.  "  Only  I  thought  Red 
might  be  glad  to  have  my  company,  that's  all." 

"  Cut  it  out,"  I  teUs  him,  pretty  sharp.  "  When  I 
want  you  along  I'll  let  you  know.  I  can  ast  you  myself, 
can't  I  ?  " 

I  was  a  bit  snappier,  p'raps,  than  I'd  any  need  to 
be.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  Wilson  Tyler.  I'd 
never  found  it  so  hard  to  size  a  man  up  before.  In 
spite  of  not  altogether  trusting  him,  they  was  some- 
thing about  him  that  I  couldn't  help  but  Hke.  What 
made  me  extra  sore  was  that  I'd  got  it  into  my  head 
that  Stump  was  only  playing  a  part,  and  that  they 
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was  some  sort  of  understanding  between  him  and 
Wilson.  It  was  about  the  brainiest  idea  that  ever  you 
might  expect  to  find  in  a  silly  house,  but  fer  the  life  of 
me  I  couldn't  get  rid  of  it. 

I  watched  Wilson  Tyler  mooching  along  back  to 
the  bam,  and  then  I  went  back  to  the  house  fer  Miss 
Margaret,  She  was  waiting  fer  me  at  the  big  gates 
where  I'd  tied  the  horses. 

I  was  thankful  that  Jake  Ferguson  was  the  other  side 
of  the  house  and  couldn't  see  us  getting  off.  Things  were 
getting  tangled  up  quite  enough  without  having  to 
settle  with  him  before  I  was  ready. 

Peter  Meekin  was  waiting  fer  us  on  the  edge  of  the 
plain.  He  was  all  titivated  up  like  a  draper's  dummy. 
If  clothes  were  any  good  to  fetch  Eileen  Sullivan  up 
to  the  mark,  Peter  was  going  to  be  an  easy  winner. 
He  owned  the  only  stiff  collar  at  Temah  Heads.  Andy 
borrowed  it  the  first  time  he  proposed  to  Nora,  but 
it  never  brought  him  half  the  luck  that  snake  did  that 
I  told  you  about.  And  as  fer  talk — when  you  had  Peter 
Meekin  fer  company  you  didn't  need  to  do  anything 
but  listen.  Peter  would  talk  that  hard  that  he'd 
answer  his  own  questions  without  noticing  it.  He 
started  talking  as  soon  as  he  seen  us  coming. 

"  They  tell  me  that  man  Pascoe,  down  on  the  tram- 
line, is  due  fer  another  AVTastle  %vith  two-headed  rats 
and  yaller  caterpillers,"  says  he.  "  I  thought  he  was 
ripe  fer  the  pledge,  but  it  seems  I  was  wrong." 

"  D'you  mean  he's  started  drinking  again  ?  "  I 
says.  "  And  what  d'you  mean  about  taking  the 
pledge  ?  Did  Big  John  say  he  was  going  to  take  it  ? 
I  wish  he  would.     I  don't  ..." 

"  He  didn't  say  nothing  one  way  or  the  other,"  says 
Peter.  "  I  sort  of  thought  he  might  be  thinking  that 
way,  though,  from  the  way  he  went  on  the  last  time 
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I  seen  him.  I  might  have  knowed,  though,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  it," 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  "  asks  Miss  Margaret.  "  Poor 
fellow,  I  do  think  it  such  a  terrible  thing  to  have  such 
a  curse  in  one's  blood.  Do  you  really  think  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  drink  any  more,  Mr.  Meekin  ?  " 

It  was  comical  to  see  the  way  Peter  was  all  swollen 
up  waiting  fer  the  little  girl  to  finish  her  say.  He'd 
sooner  have  died  than  butt  in  when  a  lady  was  speaking, 
but  the  last  word  wasn't  rightly  out  of  her  mouth  before 
he  was  sowing  his  sentences  nineteen  to  the  dozen. 

"  You  remember  when  Pascoe  went  along  to  Hobart 
after  the  fire  ?  "  says  he.  "  Full  up  to  the  roof  of  his 
head  with  cheap  whisky,  wasn't  he  ?  Got  it  from  Regan. 
Regan  used  to  send  it  up  with  the  mailman,  whenever 
he  got  a  chance.  Him  and  Pascoe  was  good  pals.  Well, 
the  day  Pascoe  come  through  One  Horse  on  the  way 
back  here,  I  was  jess  getting  in  to  the  town  after  put- 
ting a  mob  of  steers  in  the  butchers'  hands.  I  met 
Pascoe  and  pulls  up  fer  a  bit  of  a  yarn.  Now  and  again, 
Red,  I  kind  of  feel  a  talk  does  me  good.  Mostly  I'm  a 
silent  man,  as  you  know.  Well,  bimeby,  out  comes 
Regan  from  the  pub,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
wants  us  to  have  a  taste  with  him.  It  was  a  hot  day 
and  I  was  thirsty.  I  didn't  say  no.  Thinks  I  to  my- 
self, if  Regan's  giving  anything  away  fer  nothing,  it  'ud 
be  a  real  sin  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  salvation. 

"  But  d'you  think  Big  John  Pascoe  would  touch  it  ? 
Not  on  your  life.  '  Take  it  away,  Regan,'  says  he. 
'  It's  kind  of  you  to  offer  it,  but  I'm  not  thirsty.'  '  And 
why  for  not  ?  '  says  Regan,  flaring  up  in  his  Irish  way, 
'  why  for  not  ?  '  says  he.  '  Would  you  be  turning  your 
nose  up  at  the  good  drink  that  was  sent  you  from  hiven 
be  the  hand  uv  your  frind  Pat  Regan,  free  and  fer 
nawthin,  gratis  ?  '  says  he  j  '  fer  to  kape  the  insides 
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uv  yer  neck  cool,  this  tarin'  hot  weather  ?  '  he  says.  '  I 
mean  no  offence,'  says  Pascoe.  '  Thin  thry  the  smell 
uv  it  to  your  nose  and  the  taste  uv  it  to  your  lips,'  says 
Regan,  shoving  the  bottle,  with  the  cork  out,  right 
beneath  the  mouth  of  him.  '  'Tis  the  dew  uv  hiven, 
no  less,'  he  says. 

"  Man,  the  way  Pascoe  acted  I  thought  maybe  he'd 
taken  a  stroke  of  the  sun.  '  The  dew  of  heaven,  d'you 
call  it  ?  '  he  says,  white  as  a  sheet,  '  more  truly  call  it 
the  fire  of  hell,'  says  he.  And  with  that  he  shoves 
Regan's  arm  so  hard  that  the  bottle  falls  out  of  his  hand 
and  breaks  to  smithereens  on  the  roadway,  and  the 
good  spirit  flying  all  over  the  place.  '  To  h — 11  with 
you,'  he  shouts.  '  It's  men  like  you,  Regan,  that  never 
give  us  poor  devils  a  chance.  I  know  your  ways  ;  none 
better.  Maybe  they've  served  you  before  well  enough, 
and  will  again,  but  you  can  teU  your  master,  Satan, 
that  he  needs  bid  high  for  the  soul  of  John  Pascoe  this 
day.  D'you  know  it's  the  day  Little  John  was  born, 
and  his  mother  taken  from  me.  Would  I  be  drunk 
that  day,  d'you  think,  though  all  the  devils  in  hell  bid 
me  so  ?  Go  your  way,  Regan,  and  leave  me  to  mine,  or 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  us  both.' 

"  And  with  that  he  off  down  the  road,  with  that 
old  sinner  Regan  standing  cursing  and  shaking  his 
two  fists  after  him.  You  could  almost  see  his  lips 
blister." 

"  Oh,  poor  fellow,"  says  the  little  girl  again.  "  See 
how  he  fought  to  keep  straight,  Red.  If  only  his  wife 
had  lived,  how  much  easier  it  might  have  been  for  him 
to  keep  away  from  drinking.  Such  a  fine  big  man  as 
he  is.  I  could  cry  when  I  think  of  it.  Do  all  men  have 
to  struggle  so  hard,  and  so  uselessly,  once  the  habit 
gets  into  their  blood  ?  " 

I  was  jess  going  to  say  something  I'd  been  saving 
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up  when  I  finds  Peter  is  already  several  paragraphs  of 
conversation  ahead,  and  going  fit  to  bust  hisself. 

"  I'm  sort  of  reminded  of  Charles  Johnston,  that 
used  to  be  prospecting  round  Little  Possum  crik,"  he's 
saying.  "  One  night  they  was  a  mob  of  us  getting  home 
after  a  muster  and  we  camped  in  the  old  ferry  shed 
down  along  the  river.  They  was  some  other  men 
there  too,  and  this  Charlie  Johnston  was  one  of  them. 
He'd  been  on  the  soak  fer  nigh  a  week,  they  told  us, 
and  the  devil  was  roaring  mad  in  the  inside  of  him. 
They  was  a  ketch  anchored  close  inshore,  that  had 
come  in  fer  to  take  away  the  ore  from  the  Black  Brothers 
tin  show  that  was  back  inland.  Somehow  or  other, 
Charlie  got  to  hear  they  was  a  case  of  whisky  aboard 
of  her — and  him  with  nothing  in  his  hand  but  an  empty 
painkiller  bottle,  and  his  tongue  sticking  out  like  a 
snared  cat's.  It  was  eight  o'clock  when  he  heard  about 
the  whisky,  and  at  two  minutes  past  eight  Charlie 
was  standing  mother  naked  (begging  your  pardon,  miss) 
at  the  edge  of  the  shore,  with  half  a  dozen  men  hanging 
to  him  telling  him  not  to  make  a  born  fool  of  himself, 
with  the  sea  full  of  sharks,  and  maybe  no  whisky  aboard 
after  all. 

"  '  Would  you  risk  your  life  fer  a  mouthful  of  grog  ?  * 
says  Black  Jerry.  '  A  mouthful  ?  '  says  CharHe,  '  my 
godfather,  didn't  you  hear  tell  they's  a  whole  case  full 
of  it.  Lemme  go.'  *  You  don't  know  what  you're 
doing,'  says  Black  Jerry,  getting  a  holt  of  him  round 
the  waist.  '  And,  an5rway,  I'll  see  no  man  drown 
that's  owing  me  four  pound  ten  fer  cartage.  Come 
back  to  the  sheds  and,  when  you're  sober,  you  can 
thank  me  fer  saving  your  life.' 

"  Charlie  Johnston  didn't  say  anything.  He  jess 
pulled  himself  free  and  swung  his  arm  back  and  landed 
Black  Jerry  on  the  jaw.     Next  minute  he  was  in  the 
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water  swimming  away  to  where  the  ketch  showed  in  the 
half-light,  and  we  was  all  trying  to  get  Black  Jerry  to 
his  senses  again.  When  we  got  him  to  his  feet  he  was 
so  groggy  he  could  hardly  stand,  '  Many  killed  in  the 
earthquake  ?  '  he  says,  gogghng  round  at  us.  '  Earth- 
quake ?  they  weren't  no  earthquake,'  says  Jack 
Brothers.     *  Charlie  hit  you,' 

"  There  was  only  old  Sam  and  the  boy  aboard  of  the 
ketch,  and  when  they  seen  Charlie  Johnston  stark 
naked,  chmbing  over  the  side  of  the  rail,  they  thought 
it  was  the  devil  and  fell  over  the  other  side  of  the  boat 
into  the  dinghy  and  rowed  ashore  in  a  hurry.  When 
they  found  out  what  was  the  matter  they  went  out 
again  and  tried  to  get  aboard,  but  Charlie  was  sitting 
on  the  deck  in  the  moonlight  with  a  bottle  of  whisky 
and  the  skipper's  gun  beside  him,  so  they  let  him  be. 
He  all  but  died  next  day.  They  was  never  such  a 
burst  seen  on  this  coast  before,  and  I  doubt  they  ever 
\Ndll." 

We'd  got  to  Big  John's  camp  by  this  time,  and  there 
was  him  and  Nora  Sullivan  standing  talking.  Nora  had 
come  along  that  far  to  meet  Miss  Margaret  and  take 
her  along  home  to  Kerry  Farm. 

AVhile  Big  John  and  the  girls  was  doing  the  polite 
to  one  another  I  takes  the  opportunity  to  put  a  word 
in  to  Peter  about  his  table  manners. 

"  If  they's  nothing  else  you  can  talk  about  but  only 
booze,"  I  says,  "  you  might  cut  the  conversation  right 
out.  They's  things  ain't  fit  fer  ladies'  ears.  Cut  it  out, 
will  you." 

"  Why,  I  never  see  a  gal  more  interested,"  says 
Peter,  sort  of  huffed.  "  Never  cracked  a  word  the 
whole  time  I  was  talking." 

"  You  never  gave  her  the  chance,"  I  says.  "  That 
sort  of  stuff  don't  go  with  her  kind,  I  tell  you." 
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"  Well,  anyhow,  I  done  my  best,"  says  Peter.  "  Some 
one  had  to  do  the  talking,  didn't  they  ?  " 

"  If  you  must  talk,"  I  says,  "  they's  other  subjects, 
ain't  they  ?  You  stand  pretty  high  with  the  ladies, 
Peter.  Seems  a  pity  to  queer  yourself  that  way,  don't 
it?" 

I  knew  that  'ud  fetch  him.  He  wriggles  his  neck 
inside  of  his  tall  collar  and  sticks  his  chest  out  like  a 
prize  bantam. 

"  I  b'lieve  you're  right.  Red,"  he  says.  "  I'll  tie  a 
blue  ribbon  round  my  remarks  in  the  near  future,  or 
bust." 

The  little  girl  calls  out  to  me  then,  so  we  goes  across. 
She  was  looking  more  like  her  old  self  than  I'd  seen  her 
fer  long  enough.  Maybe  it  was  the  ride,  or  maybe  it 
was  meeting  up  with  some  one  that  had  seen  her  lover 
and  brought  her  a  message  from  him  as  Big  John  had 
done  ;  her  eyes  were  shining  and  they  was  a  ring  in  her 
voice  that  done  me  good  to  hear. 

"  Red  has  sung  your  praises  to  me  so  often,  Mr. 
Pascoe,"  she  says,  "  that  I  feel  as  if  we  had  been  friends 
for  ages." 

"  It's  not  the  first  time  I've  had  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  gentleman  you  speak 
of,"  says  Big  John,  with  his  eyes  twinkling  the  way  I 
liked.  "  I'm  already  in  his  debt,  and  this  makes  me 
doubly  so." 
She  flushed  quite  prettily. 

"  You  have  the  Irish  tongue,  I  see,"  she  says,  laugh- 
ing. "  Seriously  though,  I  feel  I  can't  thank  you  enough 
for  the  way  you  have  championed  me.  Red  has  often 
told  me  of  it ;  and  yet,  until  to-day  you  had  never 
met  me." 

"  And  didn't  Mr.  Crawford  sing  my  praises  ?  "  he 
says,  teasing  her.     "  Surely  Red  hasn't  to  carry  the 
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whole    responsibility  —  I'm    rather    a    big   man,   you 
know." 

She  seemed  to  lose  some  of  her  brightness  all  at  once. 
The  colour  left  her  face  and  she  seemed  kind  of  nervous, 
I  thought. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  of  course  he  did,"  she  says  quickly.  "  He 
told  me  how  glad  he'd  been  to  know  you  and — and 
that." 

It  was  a  lame  finish.  I  seen  Big  John  look  at  her 
surprised  like.  Her  voice  had  sounded  quite  flat,  in- 
stead of  the  way  you'd  expect  seeing  who  it  was  she 
was  talking  about. 

"  I  am  proud  to  think  you  may  count  me  a  friend," 
says  Big  John,  after  a  little  silence — giving  her  a  bow 
with  a  kind  of  old-fashioned  grace  that  showed  him 
more  than  ever  to  be  the  gentleman  he  was,  in  spite  of 
his  failing.  "  If  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do  at  any 
time  to  make  that  friendship  more  real  and  sincere,  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  command  me." 

She  thanked  him  quietly.  And  then  the  two  girls 
and  Peter  hiked  off  for  Kerry  Farm,  and  left  me  and 
Big  John  together.  The  last  we  see  of  them  they  was 
climbing  a  sand  ridge  at  a  turn  of  the  scrub.  Peter  was 
talking  and  waving  his  hands  about.  He'd  started  to 
talk  before  he  was  hardly  settled  in  the  saddle,  anyhow. 
I  hoped  he'd  remember  to  sort  his  conversation  the  way 
I'd  told  him. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Big  John  goes  over  to  a  log  and  sits  down  and  lugs  his 
pipe  out  and  lights  up.  I  can  tell  by  his  face  that 
he's  thinking  pretty  hard,  but  he  don't  say  a  word  for 
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nearly  five  minutes.  Then  he  gives  a  grunt  and  looks 
up  and  catches  my  eye. 

"  I'm  a  pretty  sort  of  host,  Red,"  he  says.  "  Fact 
is,  I'm  a  bit  puzzled  over  things.  However,  no  matter 
for  the  present.  Well,  here  I  am  back  again  on  the  job 
and  glad  of  it  too,  I  can  tell  you.  I  never  did  like  the 
city.    Tell  me  all  the  news." 

"  They's  little  to  tell,"  says  I.  "  I  was  hoping  to 
get  some  from  you,  if  it  comes  to  that.  How  d'you 
think  things  are  going  over  this  business  of  young 
Crawford's  ?  It's  time  the  police  made  a  move,  ain't 
it  ?  Haven't  they  found  out  where  Bloomfield  went 
to  ?  They  was  a  theory  he'd  got  across  to  these  parts, 
but  that's  all  rubbish,  of  coiurse." 

"  As  usual  with  the  police,  they're  all  theory  and  too 
little  facts,"  says  Big  John.  "  I  believe  they're  doing 
their  best  though.  It's  not  an  easy  matter  to  run  a 
man's  trail  out  when  he's  taken  more  than  ordinary 
pains  to  cover  it  up,  as  Bloomfield  has.  What  we  need 
is  good  plain  fact.  There's  a  chance  to  do  something 
then." 

"  What  are  the  facts  so  far,  anyhow  ?  "  I  says. 

"  Ask  me  another,"  says  Big  John.  "  We  know  a 
little,  but  nothing  like  what  we  need  to  know  before 
we  begin  to  see  daylight  in  this  thing  of  Crawford's. 
If  there's  one  thing  that's  plain  though,  it  is  that 
Bloomfield  has  made  a  scapegoat  of  the  lad.  I  wouldn't 
mind  betting,  all  the  same,  that  in  the  long  run  Bloom- 
field finds  it's  a  goat  with  a  mighty  sharp  pair  of  horns. 
What's  been  doing  with  you  folk  while  I've  been 
away  ?  " 

I  told  him  about  the  duffing  that  was  going  on  up 
and  down  the  coast,  and  the  way  Andy  and  me  had 
tried  to  get  on  to  their  tracks  and  couldn'tt  Then  I 
told  him  about  the  strangers  that  was  getting  about 
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the  place,  and  about  the  walrus  person,  Sauls,  And 
then  of  course  I  had  to  come  out  about  the  little  girl, 
and  the  way  she  seemed  to  have  changed  all  of  a  sudden, 
as  you  might  say.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that  was 
really  the  only  thing  I  did  want  to  tell  Big  John  about. 
The  rest  was  jess  padding  that  I  put  in  sort  of  uncon- 
scious like, 

"Jess  what  do  you  mean  by  changed  ?  "  says  he, 
sucking  hard  at  his  pipe,  "  Do  you  mean  changed  in 
the  ordinary,  everyday  things  (as  of  course  she's  bound 
to  a  little,  considering  the  complete  change  in  her  way 
of  living  since  she  came  to  Temah  Heads)  ■  or  do  you 
mean  she's  changed  to  you — personally.  And,  if  so, 
why  ?  Try  and  give  me  an  example  of  what  you 
mean.  Red." 

"  Count  these  things  on  your  fingers  as  I  tell  them 
of?,"  I  says,  "  and  then  p'raps  you'll  understand  what's 
worrying  me.  First,  Miss  Margaret  don't  come  around 
yarning  like  she'd  used  to.  That  ain't  anything  much 
to  get  sore  about,  I'll  admit.  It's  natural  enough 
they's  other  things  claims  her  interest,  now  she's  getting 
into  the  way  of  this  kind  of  life.  They's  no  reason  on 
earth  why  she  should  waste  one  mite  of  her  sweetness 
on  a  hard  case  like  me.  The  only  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  ain't  like  her  to  blow  hot  and  cold  like  it  seems 
she's  doing.  She  likes  me  all  right,  I  know  that  ;  but 
the  other  day  she  dodged  when  she  seen  me  coming. 
It  kind  of  hurt.  Big  John.  But  p'raps  you  wouldn't 
understand  that  part  of  it," 

"I  think  I  do,"  says  Pascoe  quietly,  "  Anything 
else  ?  " 

"  Lots  and  lots,"  I  says.  "  It  gets  worse  as  it  gets 
on.  She's  getting  too  mighty  friendly  with  Jake 
Ferguson,  and  that's  the  thing  of  all  others  that  I 
can't  understaad.     It  ain't  fer  me  to  say  who  she's 
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going  out  with  and  who  she  ain't.  Still,  after  what 
she  knows  about  Jake,  it's  queer — to  say  the  least  of  it. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  seen  last  week.  I  was  fixing  some- 
thing in  the  saddle-room  jess  off  the  stables  and  all 
at  once  I  hears  voices  in  the  feed-room.  Something 
warned  me  to  keep  quiet,  so  I  jess  has  a  pev>p  through 
a  crack  in  the  board  wall  and  says  nothing.  It's  Jake 
and  the  little  girl.  They'd  been  talking  fer  some  time, 
I  think,  before  I  noticed  them,  and  this  was  about  the 
final  word.  I'd  hke  you  to  believe  that  I  wouldn't 
willingly  have  spied  on  the  little  girl,  then  or  any  other 
time.  The  thing  was  kind  of  forced  on  me,  as  you 
might  say.  Before  I  had  any  thought  of  how  mean  I 
should  look  if  she'd  found  me  there,  I'd  heard  something 
of  what  they  were  saying  and  it  was  too  late  to  show 
up.  And  yet  it  wasn't  what  was  said  that  worried  me. 
It  was  the  look  on  Jake's  ugly  mug,  and  the  sight  of 
the  little  girl's  face  all  white  and  miserable  looking.  I 
teU  you.  Big  John,  I  was  only  waiting  fer  Jake  to  lay 
a  hand  on  her  and  I'd  have  bowled  right  in  at  him,  right 
or  wrong." 

I  pulled  up  then  and  got  to  remembering  how  wild 
I  was  and  how  I'd  felt  my  hands  itching  to  put  into 
Jake's  carcass  a  little  of  the  soreness  I  felt  certain  he'd 
managed,  somehow  or  other,  to  put  into  the  little 
girl's  heart.  Big  John  brings  me  back  to  earth  by 
asking  what  it  was  that  had  been  said. 

"  Why,  now  I  come  to  think  it  over,  it  was  little 
enough  after  all,"  I  says.  "  Jake  says  to  her,  '  You've 
seen  fer  yourself  and  you've  heard  fer  yourself,  and 
you  must  know  that  what  I  told  you  is  the  truth.' 
'  God  help  me,  but  I  can't  deny  it,'  she  says.  *  Isn't 
there  any  other  way  out  ?  I  can't  do  it — I  can't  do 
it.  You  ask  too  much.'  '  No  more  than  I  mean  to- 
get,'  growls  Jake.     '  Come,  I  can't  stave  Sauls  off  fer 
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ever.  You  must  give  me  an  answer,  so's  I  can  fix  him 
my  way.'  I  don't  know  what  she  would  have  said  in 
answer,  only  jess  then  Ma  Ferguson  pops  in  at  the 
stable  door  and  calls  they's  the  dinner  spoiling  and 
ain't  nobody  ever  coming  in  to  eat  it.  That  saved 
her  fer  the  time.  God  knows  what's  been  happening 
since.  Would  you  say  Jake  had  some  hold  on  the 
little  girl  ?  Yet  what  can  it  be  ?  Fer  her  to  suffer  the 
likes  of  him  like  that,  ain't  in  nature.  And  yet  I'll 
swear  they's  nothing  but  truth  in  the  whole  of  her 
gentle  body.     Maybe  I'm  having  a  bad  dream." 

"  Real  life — any  life  that  is  worth  the  living — is  full 
of  those  bad  dreams,  Reddy,"  says  Big  John.  "  They're 
to  test  us — to  see  whether  we've  got  a  spark  of  the 
divine  in  our  make  up,  or  whether  we're  nothing  but 
sawdust  after  all.  Nothing  like  trouble  of  the  right 
sort  to  steady  up  a  man's  character." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  trouble  of  the  right  sort  ?  " 
says  I.  "  To  my  way  of  thinking  all  trouble  is  much 
alike.     It's  a  good  thing  to  fight  shy  of." 

"  I  mean  the  trouble  that  doesn't  come  to  a  man  by 
reason  of  his  own  foolishness,"  says  Big  John.  "  TMt 
kind  of  trouble  mostly  pushes  a  man  in  deeper.  What 
I  meant  by  the  right  sort  of  trouble  was  the  trouble 
that  can  be  faced  and  conquered  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  absolute  faith  in  the  unalterable  benevolence  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  Providence. 
Now  here's  a  case  in  point.  Never  doubt  there'll  come 
a  way  out  of  it.  What  you  tell  me  about  Miss  Treherne 
is  certainly  not  easy  to  understand.  I  don't  pretend 
to  offer  any  explanation,  one  way  or  the  other.  There's 
just  this  much  I'd  like  to  say  though.  That  girl  is  a 
good  girl ;  you've  only  need  to  look  into  her  eyes  to 
see  that.  And  a  good  woman,  Reddy,  is  the  grandest 
thing  God  ever  made.     D'you  doubt  He  can't  keep 
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her  ?  Never  fear.  I  tell  you  she  may  be  in  trouble 
at  this  present  time,  but  it's  trouble  that's  not  of  her 
own  making.  Is  there  any  more  to  what  you  were 
telling  me  ?  " 

"  Jess  a  little,"  I  says.  "  That  bit  of  talk  I'd  over- 
heard at  the  stables  worried  me  that  much  I  couldn't 
rid  my  mind  of  it.  First  I  was  minded  to  tackle  Jake. 
Then  I  thought  that  maybe,  if  I  hinted  to  the  little 
girl  she'd  maybe  think  to  take  me  into  her  confidence. 
Of  course  I  was  wrong.  When  I  said  how  I  couldn't 
help  but  hear  a  little  of  what  they'd  said  between  her 
and  Jake,  she  went  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  I'd  a  fear 
she  was  going  to  faint.  She  swore  they  was  nothing  to 
it — that  the  whole  thing  had  no  meaning  of  any  sort. 
And  all  the  time  looking  so  miserable  and  frightened 
that  I  hadn't  the  heart  any  longer  to  try  and  probe 
out  her  poor  little  secret,  whatever  it  was.  I  had  to 
promise  her  that  I'd  say  nothing  to  Jake,  too.  The 
Lord  knows  what  to  make  of  it." 

"  Is  that  aU  ?  "  says  Big  John. 

"  All !  ain't  that  enough  ?  "  I  says.  "  Yes,  I  reckon 
that's  all.  Except  to  say  that  she  ain't  mentioned  the 
matter  since." 

"  That's  quite  understandable,"  says  Big  John,  as 
if  he  was  talking  to  himself.  "  But  look  here.  Red, 
didn't  Miss  Treherne  do  anything  or  say  anything  to 
try  and  make  you  understand  that  she  wanted  to  have 
your  liking  and  trust  in  spite  of  the  bad  way  everything 
seemed  to  be  going." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  she  did  say,"  I  says.  "  She  held 
her  hand  out  fer  me  to  take  when  she  was  leaving, 
and  she  says,  '  Red,  if  you  can't  understand  me,  at 
least  try  not  to  judge  me  too  hardly.  I'm  like  Christian 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow.  I  don't  know  which 
turning  I'm  going  to  take,  but,  please  God,  it  will  be 
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the  right  one  to  find  happiness  for  some  one  else.'  Now 
I  ast  you  if  that  weren't  a  strange,  wild  thing  fer  her 
to  say  J  considering,  too,  she'd  jess  made  out  a  little 
before  that  they  weren't  no  trouble  of  any  sort.  '  If 
they's  trouble,'  I  tells  her,  '  won't  you  tell  me,  so's  I 
can  help  ?  Come  now,  I  ast  you  once  before.  I'm  jess 
as  ready  to  help  as  ever  I  was,  if  you'll  only  say  so.'  " 

"  And  then  ?  "  says  Big  John. 

"  It  was  no  good,"  I  says.  "  She  only  added,  with 
a  kind  of  sad  little  cry,  *  But  I  can't  tell  you.  Red. 
I  couldn't  even  tell  Tom — him  least  of  all.  Not  yet.' 
In  God's  name,  what  did  she  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  Big  John.  "  But  Jake  Fer- 
guson knows,  and  maybe  we  can  find  out  that  way. 
Anj^way,  Red,  I  shouldn't  worry  about  it  for  awhile. 
I'm  almost  sorry  though  that  I  refused  to  bring  young 
Crawford  back  with  me  this  time.  If  any  one  could 
find  what  was  on  her  mind,  it  would  be  Crawford," 

It  was  getting  late,  so  I  climbs  into  my  saddle  and 
hikes  fer  home.  Tiie  moon  was  showing  between  the 
trees.  In  the  faint  light  the  sand  track  over  the  plain 
gleamed  like  a  strip  of  white  ribbon  held  against  a  bit 
of  purple  velvet.  The  wind  was  stirring  the  tea-tree 
in  a  kind  of  sighing  whisper,  and  over  by  the  swampland 
on  the  edge  of  the  big  timber  the  tree  frogs  were  chirping 
away  like  mad.  Except  fer  that,  and  the  far  away 
lowing  of  cattle,  the  night  was  quite  still.  I  let  my 
neddy  have  his  head  and  jogged  along  over  the  button 
grass  nice  and  gentle.  They  was  no  need  fer  hurry, 
and  I  wanted  to  do  some  thinking. 

I  was  jess  getting  round  the  bend  of  a  clump  of  gums 
and  plain  scrub  that  we  called  Porkypine  Point,  because 
they  was  hundreds  of  them  little  spikey  devils  used  to 
camp  there  in  the  old  days,  when  from  somewheres 
ahead  of  me  there  came  the  sound  of  singing. 
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Did  I  say  "  singing  "  ?  Well,  let  it  go  at  that.  If 
you  was  to  ast  me,  though,  it  sounded  more  like  a  coUicky 
weaner,  or  a  busted  up  mouth  organ.  Of  course  I 
guessed  who  it  was.  They  was  only  one  man  on  the 
coast  that  could  fetch  a  noise  like  that  out  of  his  inside, 
and  that  was  Old  Yank.  How  in  creation  he  come  to 
be  where  he  was  I  couldn't  make  out. 

I  gave  my  neddy  a  jog  of  the  spur,  and  in  about  a 
minute  I  seen  a  dark  blot  bumping  along  the  track 
ahead  of  me.  Another  second  or  two  and  I'd  over- 
hauled him  enough  to  make  out  the  song  he  was  trying 
to  sing.  It  was  one  he  used  to  open  out  with  round 
the  fire  when  we  was  mustering  on  the  runs.  I  never 
heard  anyone  but  Yank  that  could  sing  it.  He  was 
about  half-way  through,  by  the  sound,  and  going 
strong. 

"  Sound  the  bugle,  blow  the  horn  ; 
See,  the  hungry  hunters  come. 
They've  been  out  since  early  mom. 
Now  they're  making  back  fer  home." 

On  a  still  night  Hke  it  was  then  it  don't  take  much  of 
a  noise  to  make  a  row.  Old  Yank  had  his  head  well 
back  and  was  beefing  it  out  a  treat.  I  was  right  up 
behind  him  now,  and  there  he  was  all  huddled  up  on 
the  saddle,  and  his  mouth  open  a  foot  wide,  I'll  be 
bound.  And,  mighty  Moses,  the  sounds  that  come 
out  of  it !       e 

"  Oysters,  O-oysters,  will  anybody  pay 
If  I  bargain  fer  a  basket  of  oooyyyster — ^r — r — sss." 

What  connection  they  was  between  the  verses  and 
the  chorus  I  ain't  able  to  say.  It's  my  belief  that  Old 
Yank  had  got  two  or  three  songs  all  mixed  together 
without  knowing  it. 

I  got  round  to  the  front  of  him  jess  in  time  to  stop 
him  from  striking  up  another  verse.     He  wasn't  a  bit 
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put  out.  He  seemed  to  know  it  was  me  as  soon  as  he 
felt  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  If  the  old  man's  hearing 
was  bad,  his  eyes  were  as  keen  as  a  night  owl's. 

"  Howdy,  Red  ?  "  saj^s  he.  "  I'm  sort  of  exercising 
of  my  vocal  lungs.  If  they's  one  thing  more'n  another 
that  I  jess  dotes  on,"  he  says,  "  it's  moosic.  I  can't 
hear  myself  sing,  it's  true,  but  that  don't  matter.  I 
can  feel  it  rattling  away  inside  of  me  like  duck  shot 
falling  into  a  kerosene  tin.  Shall  I  obUge  with  the 
chorus  again,  Reddy  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head  right  under  his  nose,  and  the  old 
man  gave  one  of  his  funny  little  chuckles. 

"  Well  then  I  won't,"  says  he.  "  I  suppose  now 
you're  sort  of  curious  to  hear  what  I'm  doing  round  this 
way  to-night,  ain't  you  ?  Well,  they's  a  bit  of  business 
to  be  put  through,  and  they's  no  one  else  I  care  to 
trust  with  it,  but  only  myself.  I  was  thinking  to  camp 
along  of  you  and  Andy  Wilhams  to-night,  if  they  was 
no  one  else  in  the  hut  with  you.  If  they  is,  or  if  it's 
crowding  you,  I  reckon  I  can  make  shift  elsewhere. 
Now,  if  you're  agreeable  jess  hoist  your  arm  in  the  air. 
It  ain't  a  mite  of  good  trying  to  use  the  slate  fer  it's 
too  dark  to  see,  and  I've  lost  the  pencil,  anyhow." 

I  held  up  my  hand,  of  course.  They  was  room  and 
to  spare  where  me  and  Andy  dossed,  and  only  ourselves 
to  it.  And  besides,  I  liked  the  old  man  well  enough 
by  this  time  to  put  myself  out,  if  need  be,  so  he  could 
be  fixed  comfortable, 

"  Good,"  says  Yank,  with  a  grunt.  "  Now  I'll  tell 
you  something  you  don't  know,  smart  as  you  are. 
They's  something  in  the  wind  with  Sauls  and  his  crowd. 
Jake  Ferguson's  in  it  too.  Whatever  mischief  is  plot- 
ting, Jake's  got  a  hand  in  it ;  now  mind  me.  Say, 
there's  a  bright  crowd  fer  you.  They  ain't  enough 
decency  in  the  lot  of  them  to  colour  a  single  blush. 
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I  don't  know  what  they're  up  to,  but  it  shouldn't  be 
above  hard  finding  out.  I  tell  you,  Red,  they's  some 
funny  ones  along  the  coast  these  times.  They's  that 
man  of  yours  now — what's  his  name  ?  Tyler,  ain't  it  ? 
Well,  Sauls'  lot  was  camped  at  Sunrise  Crik  two  days 
ago.  I  don't  know  what  they  was  doing,  and  I  don't 
want  to  know.  All  the  same,  my  eyes  wasn't  tight 
shut  when  I  was  near  them  ;  and,  though  I  didn't  see 
nothing  out  of  the  way,  I  suspicioned  a  whole  heap. 
They  was  another  party  dodging  around  besides  myself. 
It  was  this  here  Tyler  person.  He  didn't  see  me. 
None  of  them  saw  me,  fer  that  matter.  And  I  don't 
think  any  of  the  others  saw  Tyler.  Now  jess  what  was 
he  doing  there  ?  He  don't  belong  to  that  crowd  no 
more  than  you  or  I  do.  What's  he  doing,  plapng 
eye-spy  round  the  currant  bushes  ?  " 

I  was  busting  to  chip  in  and  say  something,  but  what 
would  have  been  the  use.  I  jess  had  to  save  it  up  tiU 
we  got  to  where  they  was  light  enough  to  see  to  write 
by.  Yank  kept  mumbling  away  to  himself  fer  quite 
a  while,  and  then  suddenly  he  goes  oU  on  another  tack 
altogether,  and  starts  talking  about  his  blessed  mine. 

"  I  sent  some  of  the  ore  along  to  town,"  says  he. 
"  Reddy,  they's  never  been  a  prospect  like  it  since  the 
old  days.  I  won't  tell  you  what  she  assayed.  You 
wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  did.  But  I  give  you  my  word 
she's  a  thoroughbred.  I'll  ride  in  my  own  carridge 
yet,  see  if  I  don't." 

Once  Yank  started  talking  about  his  mine  it  weren't 
any  use  trjdng  to  stop  him.  He'd  get  that  worked  up 
that  anyone  that  didn't  know  how  his  head  was  fixed 
on  these  matters  would  believe  he  really  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  With  us  it  was  different.  We'd 
heard  the  yarn  so  often  that  we'd  even  got  to  knowing 
the  colour  of  its  hair,  as  the  saying  is.     I  let  the  old 
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humbug  talk  away,  in  the  hope  he'd  go  dry  on  it  by  the 
time  we  got  home.  He  knew  mighty  well  that  I  wasn't 
taking  much  stock  of  what  he  was  saying  too,  but  that 
didn't  worry  him.  Only,  jess  as  we  come  to  the  yard 
gates,  he  screws  his  old  head  sideways  at  me,  and  says  he : 

"  One  of  these  days  you'll  kind  of  wake  up — j^)u  and 
the  rest  of  them.  Grubbing  along  here  fer  yer  keep, 
when  they's  fortunes  lying  around  fer  the  picking  up. 
You  think  the  old  man's  talking  through  his  hat,  don't 
you  ?  They's  an  old  saying  I  learnt  at  my  mother's 
knee,  that  he  who  laffs  first  laffs  last — or  something 
like  that.     Now  you  see  if  I  don't." 

We  stacked  the  saddles  in  the  big  barn  and  let  the 
horses  go  in  the  night  yard.  The  boys  was  sitting 
outside  the  big  hut  as  we  came  along.  Some  one  was 
operating  a  concertina,  and  jess  as  we  passed  they 
struck  up  singing  the  chorus  of  "  Hubble-Bubble  Joe." 
Maybe  you  know  the  tune  ?  I  tell  you  it  sounded  fine 
out  in  the  open  there. 

Says  Old  Yank,  "  They's  a  rum  sort  of  buzzing  in  my 
years.  Red.  I  may  be  that  deaf  that  I  disremember 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  but  these  here  merskeeters 
would  raise  the  dead,  I  do  really  beheve." 

Andy  was  reading  in  his  bunk  when  we  come  in.  He 
stares  pretty  hard  when  he  seen  who  I'd  got  with  me. 

"  Yank's  putting  up  fer  the  night  with  us,"  I  tells 
him.  "  I  don't  know  what  he's  after.  I  doubt  if  he 
knows  himself." 

I  was  WTong  there,  anyhow.  The  old  man  had 
hardly  swaUered  a  cup  of  tea  then  he  pulls  a  big  sheet 
of  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  lays  it  down  on  the 
table,  and  says  he  : 

"  If  they's  any  ink  about.  Red,  I'd  be  obligated  to 
see  it.  This  here's  a  legal  dockyment  and  it's  got  to 
be  signed  by  me,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  all  square 
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and  proper,  I  never  was  one  fer  book  learning,  but 
they's  times  I  wish  I'd  stopped  at  home  and  gone  to 
school  with  the  other  kids,  instead  of  clearing  out  and 
going  to  sea,  and  breaking  my  old  mother's  heart  like 
I  done.  Well,  well — that's  all  over,  ain't  it  ?  Gimme 
a  pen,  will  you  ?  " 

It  never  struck  me  till  then,  when  I  read  the  James 
Samuel  Swift  that  Yank  had  scrawled  on  the  paper, 
that  I'd  known  the  old  man  all  the  years  that  I  had,, 
and  never  knew  what  his  real  name  was.  When  he'd 
finished  me  and  Andy  signed  as  witnesses. 

"  What's  it  all  about  ?  "  asts  Andy,  as  I  passed  him 
the  pen.  "  Ain't  applying  fer  an  old-age  pension,  is  he  ? 
I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  see  Old  Yank  spending  his 
declining  years  in  a  asylum,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,"  I  says.  "  At  the  end  of  a  week  they's 
need  to  pension  the  asylum  too.  No,  I  haven't  a  guess 
what  the  paper's  to  do  with.  He'll  tell  us  if  he  wants 
us  to  know.  If  he  don't,  you  know  yourself  that  a 
regiment  of  tiger  cats  wouldn't  get  it  out  of  him." 

Whatever  it  was,  it  seemed  Yank  was  pleased  enough 
to  have  it  all  fixed  up  the  way  he  wanted  it.  He  sits  look- 
ing at  it  lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  fer  quite  a  while. 

"  I  was  minded  to  tell  you  two  boys  what's  doing,'* 
says  he,  "  but  I  reckon  I  won't  jess  yet.  Gimme  my 
slate.  Red,  and  let's  see  if  they's  anything  you  can  tell 
me  that  I  don't  know  already.  I'm  jess  dying  fer  a 
little  exchange  of  conversation." 

It's  none  the  easiest  talking  on  a  slate,  but  I  done 
my  best.  He  was  always  so  grateful  if  anyone  would 
bother  to  oblige  him  that  way  that  I'd  have  done  it 
anyhow,  if  only  to  please  the  poor  old  coot.  Andy  gets 
back  into  his  bunk  and  resumes  his  reading. 

It  might  have  been  about  half  an  hour  later  that 
I  hears  some  one  come  stumbling  along  the  side  of  tha 
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hut.  Then  the  door  opens  and  Jake  Ferguson  puts  his 
head  in.  By  the  look  of  him,  let  alone  the  smell,  it  was 
easy  to  see  he'd  been  drinking.     He  looked  ugly. 

Andy  gets  up  from  his  bunk  casual  like,  and  leans  up 
against  the  side  of  the  chimbley.  Old  Yank  was  busy 
figgering  out  something  I'd  wrote  down,  and  don't  see 
Jake  fer  the  moment.  When  he  does  though,  he  eyes 
him  like  you'd  see  a  cat  eye  a  snake.  Jake  don't  like 
it.  He  looks  round  the  hut  and  then  he  says,  sneering  like: 

"  Sort  of  mothers'  meeting,  ain't  it  ?  Why  ain't  you 
out  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  ?  P'raps  they  ain't  good 
enough  fer  you,  is  that  it  ?  You  always  was  a  damned 
unsociable  pair,  an3'how." 

"  Don't  let  it  worry  you,"  says  Andy.  "  It's  the  way 
me  and  Red  was  brought  up.  Come  right  inside. 
We're  always  glad  to  see  our  friends." 

"  Friends  ?  H — 11,  you  ain't  no  friends  of  mine," 
says  Jake.  Then  his  eye  lights  on  Old  Yank  again. 
"  What's  that  deaf  eld  toad  doing  along  here  ?  "  he 
says.  "  Seems  like  this  farm  has  to  shelter  all  the  tag- 
ends  on  the  blessed  coast.  Fer  two  pins  I'd  boost  his 
carcass  right  back  to  where  it  come  from." 

"  He's  doing  no  harm,"  I  says.  "  If  you  want  to 
know,  he's  here  on  a  bit  of  business.     Let  him  be." 

"  Business  ?  "  says  Jake.  "  What  business  can  a  runt 
of  a  man  like  that  have  ?  " 

"  And  that's  his  business,"  says  Andy. 

Jake  glared  at  him. 

"  Smart,  ain't  you  ?  "  he  snarls.  "  My,  but  they'll 
be  a  change  when  I  gets  to  handling  things." 

"  Yank's  moving  along  home  in  the  morning,"  I  says, 
wishing  to  smooth  things  down  a  bit. 

"  Well,  he'd  better,"  says  Jake.  "  When  I'm  boss  of 
this  place  they'll  come  a  cleaning  up  all  round  that'll 
astonish  some  of  you." 
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I  believe  he'd  have  gone  away  then,  only,  as  the 
devil  would  have  it,  he  all  at  once  seen  Old  Yank's  paper 
that  was  still  lying  on  the  table  where  he'd  put  it. 
Before  I  knew  what  he  was  at,  Jake  had  it  in  his  clumsy 
hands.  I  started  up  to  try  and  get  it  back,  but  Yank 
was  before  me.  The  old  man  was  all  fierce  and  puckered 
up  like  a  buck  rat  in  a  sink  hole. 

"  Gimme  back  that  paper,"  he  says  to  Jake.  "  That 
ain't  anything  of  yours.     It's  mine.     Gimme  it  back." 

Jake  puts  the  paper  behind  his  back  with  one  of  his 
nasty  sneering  laughs. 

"  My,  ain't  he  mad  ?  "  says  he.  "  Maybe  this  is  to 
do  with  his  business.  I  reckon  I'll  look  into  it.  And 
don't  none  of  you  try  to  crowd  me  either,  or  slap  she 
goes  into  the  fire." 

He  fetches  Yank's  paper  in  front  of  him  and  starts 
to  open  it.     It  seems  he  reckons  to  look  inside. 

"  Gimme  my  paper,"  says  Old  Yank  again.  I  looks 
across  at  Andy.  Both  of  us  knew  well  enough  that  the 
mood  Jake  was  in  then  he  wouldn't  have  thought  twice 
about  chucking  the  paper  in  the  fire  the  minute  we 
made  a  move  to  get  it  from  him.  And  they  was  no  doubt 
Yank  set  some  store  by  that  paper,  whatever  it  was. 

"  Give  it  back,  Jake,"  says  Andy  quietly.  "  They's 
no  manner  of  use  in  baiting  an  old  man  like  him.  Don't 
you  see  he's  getting  snake-headed  about  it.  Let  him 
have  it,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  When  I'm  ready,  and  not  before,"  says  Jake.  "  I 
want  none  of  your  interference  either.  And  keep  back 
— you,"  he  says  to  Yank,  fergetting  or  not  caring  that 
the  old  man  couldn't  know  what  he  was  saying,  "  keep 
back,  or  into  the  fire  it  goes." 

Of  course  Yank  don't  know  what's  been  said.  I 
doubt  it  could  have  made  any  difference  if  he  had. 
The  old  man  was  all  perked  up  and  trembling.  Suddenly 
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he  steps  round  the  corner  of  the  table  and  gives  a  grab 
at  his  paper. 

"  Ah,  would  you  ?  "  says  Jake,  with  an  oath.  "  I'll 
show  you  I  ain't  no  Har  then."  And  with  that  he  shies 
the  paper  down  on  to  the  burning  logs. 

What  followed  then  come  so  quick  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  my  body  acted,  as  sometimes  seems  to  happen, 
faster  than  my  mind,  maybe  I'd  be  telling  a  different  tale. 

With  a  funny  kind  of  little  rattling  scream  like  the 
whinny  of  a  frightened  horse,  Old  Yank's  hand  went 
in  and  out  the  front  of  his  shirt  and  he  was  on  top  of 
Jake  before  you  could  wink.  His  arm  went  up  and 
down,  but  not  before  I'd  got  grip  enough  on  it  to  send 
the  blow  sideways.  Only  fer  that  Jake  Ferguson  would 
have  died  where  he  stood  ;  and  God  knows  if  it  wouldn't 
have  been  better  so.  As  it  was,  the  knife  slit  his  shoulder 
so  the  blood  ran  in  a  little  stream  down  on  to  the  floor. 
I  had  that  knife  away  from  Old  Yank  and  a  strangle- 
hold round  his  neck  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of 
it.     He  snarled  and  spat  at  me  like  a  snared  cat. 

Andy  of  course  had  done  the  right  thing.  He'd  come 
across  the  floor  at  a  jump  and  had  that  paper  out  of  the 
fire  jess  as  it  started  to  scorch.  When  he  held  it  up  in 
front  of  Yank  so's  the  old  man  could  see  it  wasn't  hurt, 
he  stopped  struggling  at  once,  and  I  let  him  go. 

Jake  had  hardly  moved  since  Yank  sprang  on  him.  He 
was  standing  like  he  was  in  a  dream,  his  face  as  white  as 
a  sheet  and  that  evil  looking  that  it  gave  me  the  creeps. 

"  Knifed  me,  by  God  !  "  he  says  at  last,  in  a  kind  of 
whisper  like  he  was  trying  to  understand  what  had 
happened.  I  guess  he  was  sober  enough  then.  "  Knifed 
me  !  "  Suddenly  his  voice  rose  to  a  shout,  and  he 
crouched  back  like  a  man  does  when  he's  going  to 
jump.  "  Knifed  me,  by  God  !  "  he  says.  "  Here,  stand 
out  of  my  road.  Red  Dawson,  and  let  me  fix  him." 
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Fer  a  second  I  thought  there  was  going  to  be  trouble 
of  the  worst  kind.  Then  Andy  ranges  up  alongside 
of  me.  Jake  crouches  there  glaring  at  the  two  of  us 
fer  a  minute.  Then  gradually  the  madness  dies  out  of 
his  face  and  he  turned  suddenly  and  left  the  hut  with- 
out another  word,  and  the  blood  dripping  down  his 
knifed  arm  as  he  goes.     I  felt  kind  of  sick  to  see  it. 

Old  Yank  was  standing  feeUng  his  precious  bit  of 
paper  with  hands  that  were  all  of  a  tremble.  He  hadn't 
said  a  word  from  first  to  last.  He  seemed  to  have 
shrunk  into  a  little  wizened-up  monkey.  In  the  flicker- 
ing hght  of  the  fire  he  looked  hardly  human. 

"  It's  a  bad  business,"  says  Andy,  "  but  I  suppose  it 
might  have  been  worse.  And,  anyhow,  Jake  deserved 
what  he  got." 

"  Maybe  he  did ;  but  the  rest  of  the  boys  are  not 
to  know  it,"  I  says.  "  Pulling  a  knife  in  a  row  is  a 
mighty  serious  thing  in  this  country.  It's  ten  chances 
to  one  that  some  of  Jake's  crowd  will  maul  the  old  man 
if  they  get  a  chance.  I  wonder  what's  in  that  bit  of 
paper  to  turn  the  old  man  savage  like  that  ?  " 

Well,  I  reckon  more  than  one  asked  that  question 
without  getting  any  answer — either  then,  or  any  other 
time.  As  fer  Andy  and  me,  we  had  to  wait  awhile  yet 
before  we  come  to  know  what  it  was  we'd  jess  put  our 
names  to. 

While  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  what  was  the  best 
thing  to  do,  Yank  gets  over  to  the  bunk  where  he'd 
thrown  his  traps,  and  gathers  them  up  in  his  two  arms>, 
and  says  he  : 

"I'm  kind  of  sorry  this  here  happened  Uke  it  did, 
but  they's  no  gauging  the  depths  of  a  fool.  They's  some 
men  ain't  fit  to  be  let  live  and  I  guess  Jake  Ferguson's 
one  of  them  sort.  Say,  that  man's  all  beast.  As  for 
you.  Red,  I  s'pose  you  think  you  done  a  mighty  smart 
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thing,  stopping  me  like  that.  But  I  tell  you,  one  of 
these  fine  days  you're  going  to  hate  yourself  that  you  got 
that  holt  of  my  arm  and  stopped  me  sticking  that  swine 
like  I'd  meant.  Well — well ;  they's  some  born  good 
and  some  born  lucky,  but  I  guess  a  fool's  always  worth 
his  face  value.  Now  gimme  my  hat  and  I'll  light  out 
of  this  before  worse  comes  of  it.  But  first  take  this 
paper  that  all  the  fuss  has  been  over.  I've  fixed  it  all 
proper  fer  posting  and  if  you'll  see  it  goes  into  the  mail 
bag.  Red,  I'd  be  obUgated." 

I  hides  the  letter  under  my  bunk  and  then  I  gets 
Yank's  slate  and  puts  a  few  questions  that  was 
worr3nng  me. 

"  What  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  I  asts.  "  You  need 
to  keep  both  eyes  open  fer  the  next  day  or  so,  or  Jake 
might  try  to  get  back  at  you.  It  ain't  like  him  to  turn 
it  up  like  he  done  jess  now,  unless  he  was  aiming  to 
make  play  some  other  time.  You  dashed  old  idiot,  where 
did  you  learn  to  use  a  knife  like  that  ?   It  ain't  Christian." 

"  South  Americky,"  says  Yank,  Avith  a  ghost  of  his 
old  grin.  "  I  mind  the  time  it  would  have  took  more 
than  you,  or  the  hkes  of  you,  to  stop  me  when  I'd  took  a 
dislike  to  any  one.  I  should  have  thrown  my  knife, 
but  I'm  getting  old  and  I  ain't  as  spry  as  I  used  to  be. 
So  long." 

"  Let  him  go.  Red,"  says  Andy,  as  I  was  making 
to  keep  the  old  man  awhile  till  I  found  whether  the 
coast  was  dear.  "  Trust  him  to  look  out  fer  himself. 
An  old  dog  for  a  hard  road,  as  the  saying  is.  They  got 
to  get  up  pretty  early  to  go  on  the  weather  side  of  Yank.' ' 

AH  the  same  we  went  along  to  the  night  yard  and 
rounded  up  his  horse  and  seen  him  safe  through  the 
tier  before  I  felt  satisfied  about  him.  It  would  have 
been  Jake's  way  to  lay  fer  the  old  man  if  he'd  got  the 
chance.    Trust  him  fer  a  dog's  trick  if  they  was  one  to  do. 
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I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  something  seemed  to 
come  over  the  old  man  that  made  him  hold  out  his 
hand  fer  us  to  shake  before  he  rode  off. 

"  You  boys,  you're  all  right,"  says  he.  "  See  now, 
I'm  old  arid  my  time's  nearly  up.  I  ain't  had  much 
of  a  time  in  this  world,  but  likely  it's  been  my  own  fault. 
I've  learnt  to  judge  men  though.  Some's  good,  but 
most  is  pretty  rotten.  Keep  a  clean  heart  and  think 
of  your  mother,  and  I  guess  they's  nothing  much  is 
going  to  hurt  you.  And  don't  ferget  they's  one  old 
man,  anyhow,  that  feels  kind  of  grateful  you  ain't  fer- 
got  he's  human.  And  say,  give  my  respects  to  the  little 
miss.  I  guess  it's  women  like  her  that  keeps  the 
Almighty  from  busting  the  world  into  little  pieces." 

We  stood  a  moment,  me  and  Andy,  after  he'd  left  us. 
Suddenly,  as  we  turned  to  go,  came  the  sound  of  a 
cracked  voice  singing.  Faintly  it  sounded  through  the 
dark  silence  of  the  night.  Then  aU  at  once  the  wind 
caught  it  and  brought  it  plain  to  our  ears. 

"  Sound  the  bugle,  blow  the  horn. 

See,  the  hungry  hunters  come  .  .  ." 

No  need  to  tell  you  who  it  was.  I  felt  my  heart  warm 
towards  the  courage  of  this  poor,  lonely  old  man,  that 
went  singing  away  into  the  darkness.  And  so  .  .  . 
good-bye.  Old  Yank. 


CHAPTER  X 

It  was  about  a  week  after  that  me  and  Andy  decided 
v/e'd  go  fer  our  look  round  over  the  Johnstone's  Joke 
country.  We  aimed  to  be  gone  about  three  days.  So 
one  night,  while  Andy  seen  to  the  saddles  and  put  a  new 
tail  to  his  whip,  I  rounded  up  Cookie  and  made  liim 
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put  us  up  a  parcel  of  tucker  fer  the  trip  next  day.  I  left 
it  late  on  purpose  so's  none  of  the  other  boys  would 
be  around  to  get  curious  what  we  was  doing. 

Cookie  didn't  want  to  oblige.  He's  one  of  them 
individuals  that's  fer  ever  grumbling. 

"  Why  in  blazes  couldn't  you  have  said  what  you 
wanted  a  bit  sooner  ?  "  says  he,  sitting  up  in  his  bunk 
where  I'd  roused  him.  "  If  it  was  any  one  else  but  you, 
I'd  see  'em  blistered  before  I'd  turn  out  hke  this  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  jess  to  pack  food  fer  a  big,  ugly, 
red-headed  beef  chaser  that  had  ought  to  be  sacked  fer 
uselessness,"  he  says. 

"  Less  words,"  I  tells  him,  "  and  fewer  of  them. 
A  cook  on  a  cow  farm  ain't  supposed  to  sleep  at  all.  If 
I  was  to  tell  the  boys  about  this  they'd  break  you  in 
half  and  feed  the  remains  through  a  chaff-cutter.  Now, 
hop  around  and  get  it  over.  And  mind  they's  plenty 
of  cold  bacon  and  soda-bread  and  tea  and  things." 

I'll  say  this  fer  Cookie,  he  was  generous  enough  when 
it  come  to  dealing  out  tucker  he  hadn't  to  pay  for  him- 
self. By  the  time  he'd  done  they  was  tucker  enough 
to  last  us  fer  a  month.  I  picked  out  what  I  wanted  and 
left  the  rest. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  grumbles,  as  I  makes 
fer  the  door  with  my  swag  up. 

"  Sure  you  won't  let  on  to  the  others  ?  "  says  I. 

His  eyes  begin  to  bulge. 

"  True's  death,  Red,  I  won't,"  he  says. 

"  Well,  then,  we're  going  along  to  count  the  warts  on 
the  jelly-fish  that  come  ashore  last  night,"  I  says. 
"  Stump's  great  on  statistics — didn't  you  know  ?  " 

I  shut  the  door  in  time  to  dodge  a  lump  of  stale  duff. 
Cookie's  puddings  used  to  set  like  cement. 

Andy  was  oiling  a  shotgun  when  I  got  back. 

"  Never  know  but  what  they  might  be  a  few  quail 
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about,"  sajrs  he,  squinting  along  the  barrel,  "  I  sort  of 
reckoned  we'd  take  her  along  jess  in  case." 

"  What's  them  ?  "  I  says,  pointing  to  some  cartridges 
on  the  table  where  he'd  put  them  ready  to  pack. 

"  Them  ?  "  says  Andy,  staring  at  me.  "  Why, 
what  d'you  suppose  they  are  ?  Cartridges,  ain't  they  ? 
Think  they  was  chewing  terbacker  ?  " 

"  Per  quail  ?  "  I  says.  "  Double  B  shot  ?  "  I  says. 
Andy  give  a  laugh. 

"  You're  coming  on,"  says  he.  "  Well,  it  might 
be  fer  humans,  mightn't  it  ?  I've  known  a  shotgun 
very  handy  at  a  pinch." 

We  was  out  and  away  by  sun-up.  If  you've  a  journey 
to  make  it's  well  to  get  an  early  start.  Travel  your 
horse  each  end  of  a  trip  and  spell  him  in  the  middle. 
That's  the  way  to  save  the  distance.  They  was  another 
reason  too  fer  getting  off  quick.  We  didn't  want  to 
have  to  let  on  to  any  of  the  other  boys  about  what  was 
doing.  They'd  only  be  a  deal  of  dodging  and  a  pack  of 
lies  come  of  it. 

It  was  one  of  them  misty  mornings  common  on  the 
Tassie  coast  in  the  spring.  You  couldn't  rightly  tell 
that  early  what  it  was  going  to  be.  It  might  turn  out 
a  mighty  fine  day,  or  then  again  it  might  be  raining 
cats  and  dogs,  as  the  saying  is,  come  midday. 

We'd  planned  to  get  down  to  the  coast  and  along 
through  Gum  Flat  till  we  come  to  Scar  Gully.  They 
w^as  a  roughish  track  from  there  that  took  you  right  to 
Millenium  City,  according  to  the  old  hands  who'd  made 
the  trip.  The  only  thing  was  to  find  the  right  track. 
They  was  criss-crossed  over  that  country  like  whip- 
marks  on  the  rump  of  a  breakaway  steer. 

They'd  been  an  easterly  wind  blowing  fer  about  three 
days,  and  the  foam  was  up  along  the  beaches.  If  you've 
never  seen  the  coast  them  times  you've  missed  a  queer 
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sight.  The  water  smashes  that  hard  along  the  shore 
that  the  waves  churn  up  into  a  kind  of  dirty  white, 
greasy-feeling  foam,  that  bubbles  and  splutters  like 
yeast  in  the  pan.  Sometimes  it'll  pile  up  ten  and 
twelve  feet  high  along  the  sands,  and  then  they's  no 
travelUng  that  way.  It  ain't  only  that  you'd  sink  into 
it  and  suffocate,  but  the  foam  hides  the  bits  of  bogs 
and  quicksands  that's  always  shifting  up  and  down  the 
coast.  Get  into  one  of  them  and  it's  good-night,  as 
the  saying  is.  Me  and  Andy  had  jess  one  look  at  it  and 
decided  to  pick  an  inland  track. 

About  midday  we  shifted  the  bits  from  the  horses' 
mouths  and  let  them  forage  a  bit  while  we  boiled  some 
tea  and  had  a  bite  of  Cookie's  provisions.  Then  of 
course  we  had  a  smoke. 

Tea  and  terbacco — jess  them  two  things  that  no  bush- 
man  can  go  without  and  still  feel  life's  worth  the  living . 
I've  known  fine  men  reared  on  mighty  little  else,  as  you 
might  say.  Jess  them  two  things,  and  the  smell  of  the 
giun  leaves. 

"  A  fine  day  after  all,  and  a  clear  run,"  says  Andy, 
between  bites.  "  If  we  ain't  of  interest  to  ourselves,  at 
any  rate  it  seems  they's  others  trying  to  make  up  fer  it. 
If  I  only  knew  his  name,  though,  I'd  be  a  lot  happier." 
"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  I  says.  "  The  question  is,  whose 
name  ?  Give  up  talking  in  shorthand  and  try  to  treat 
me  like  I  was  an  intelligent  being.    Whose  name  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  name  of  the  man  that's  been  tracking 
ns  all  the  morning,  to  be  sure,"  says  Andy.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  never  knew  thai  ?  " 

I  didn't,  and  that's  a  fact.   As  a  rule  I'm  pretty  wide 
awake.     I  began  to  feel  hot  all  over. 
"  Are  you  certain  ?  "  I  says. 

"  More  than  that,"  says  Andy.  "  Look  over  yonder 
where  that  clump  of  scrub  is.     See  them  crows  and 
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white  cockies  ?   Gosh,  what  a  mob  of  them.     And  don't 
they  yell  ?  " 

They  .must  have  been  thousands  of  them,  and  all 
squawking  away  so's  you  might  have  heard  them  five 
miles  away.     A  sure  sign  they  was  humans  around. 

It's  funny,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  cuteness 
them  birds  have  got.  Them  and  the  red-bills  seem  to 
hold  the  job  of  bush  telegraph  fer  the  rest  of  the  wild 
things,  I've  had  good  reason  to  know  it,  many  a  time, 
when  I've  been  stalking  ducks  along  the  backwater 
at  sunrise.  You  can  bet  your  life  that  if  they  was  a 
crow  or  cockatoo  within  a  mile  of  me  they'd  give  the 
alarm.  Of  all  the  confounded,  interfering  things — and 
yet  their  screeching  was  certainly  useful  at  times. 

"  When  we've  got  through  our  smoke,  it's  up  to  us 
to  try  and  fetch  Mister  Man  out  into  the  open,"  says 
Andy.  "  It  shouldn't  be  a  hard  matter.  I've  knowed 
all  along  they  was  some  one  tracking  us  up.  You  could 
tell  by  the  way  the  horses  pricked  their  ears.  ,We  must 
have  been  to  leeward  of  him  now  and  then.  What's 
your  idea  of  drawing  him,  Red  ?  " 

"  If  they  really  is  some  one,  we  can  fix  it  so's  he's 
got  to  show  himself  or  lose  us,"  I  says.  "  Now  that  bit 
of  plain  right  ahead  of  us,  between  them  knolls — I've 
been  in  there  after  cattle  more'n  once,  and  I  know  the 
lay  of  it  as  well  as  the  next  man.  They's  no  other  way 
to  the  country  beyond,  unless  you  go  back  of  the  swamp 
there,  and  that  would  take  an  hour  of  anybody's  time. 
If  we  lie  low  round  the  bend.  Mister  Man  must  uncover 
himself  sooner  or  later.     And  I'd  prefer  it  to  be  sooner." 

And  that's  what  we  done.  Tied  the  horses  to  a 
bush  back  of  us  and  jess  crawled  under  cover  and  waited. 
We  hadn't  long  to  wait  either. 

It  might  have  been  ten  minutes  when  they's  a  swaying 
of  the  bushes  the  other  side  of  the  clearing,  and  a  man 
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on  a  horse  comes  right  out  into  the  open  and  pulls  up 
like  he  was  trying  to  get  his  bearings.  Everything  was 
quiet,  and  in  a  second  or  two  he  starts  across  right  to 
where  we  was  laying. 

I  don't  know  who  it  was  I'd  expected  to  see  ;  Jake 
Ferguson,  maybe,  or  Sauls.  When  I  see  it  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Wilson  Tyler  I  felt  all  rummy  about  the 
head.  If  I'd  had  my  suspicions  of  him  before,  this 
wasn't  going  to  improve  matters.  He  was  sitting  his 
horse  like  a  rough-rider — him  that  couldn't  ride ! 
When  I  popped  out  suddenly  and  grabbed  his  bridle 
he  hardly  batted  an  eye.     A  cool  customer. 

"  Ah,  Red,"  says  he.  "  Now  who'd  have  thought 
to  meet  you  here.  And  Andy  Williams  too.  Dear  me, 
why — why,  it's  like  reading  out  of  a  book,  ain't  it  ?  " 

You  can  guess  what  he  looked  like.  Eyes  sticking 
out  of  his  face,  and  his  handkerchief  out  polishing  away 
at  those  blessed  specs  of  his  like  mad.  I  couldn't 
rightly  tell  if  I'd  surprised  him  or  not.  As  I've  said 
before,  he  was  the  most  naturally  surprised-looking 
party  you'd  meet  in  a  week's  ride.  I  wasn't  in  the  best 
of  tempers.  If  I  was  a  bit  rough  in  fetching  him  off 
his  saddle  on  to  the  button  grass,  he'd  only  got  himself 
to  blame. 

"  Now,  look  here — you  two,"  says  he,  sitting  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  tussock  where  I'd  heaved  him  and  groping 
for  his  specs  that  had  come  loose  in  the  excitement. 
"  What's  the  meaning  of  this.  I  can't  fight  the  two 
of  you  or  I  would."  He  jams  his  specs  on  his  nose  and 
glares  at  us.     "  What's  this  for,  anyhow  ?  "  he  says. 

"  Cheese  it,"  Andy  tells  him.  "  You  know  mighty 
well  what  it's  for.  You've  been  foxing  me  and  Red  all 
the  morning,  and  it's  not  the  first  time  you've  tried  it 
either.  I  know  it's  going  to  be  the  last  time  though. 
I  think  it's  about  time  you  came  out  into  the  open,  and 
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give  up  this  hole  and  corner  business.  It  ain't  a  healthy 
way  of  passing  the  time  in  this  country,  I  can  tell  you." 

To  our  astonishment  he  begins  to  laugh. 

"  I  don't  know  but  what  you're  right,  Andy,"  says 
he.  "  I  haven't  been  too  happy  about  you  two  boys 
fer  this  long  time.  It's  been  on  my  mind  this  long  time 
that  you  distrusted  me,  suspected  me  of — well,  of  being 
unfriendly.  I  can't  say  I  blame  you.  That's  one  of 
the  drawbacks  in  this  kind  of  thing.  One's  relations 
are  apt  to  get  a  bit  mixed  at  times.  The  only  thing  I'm 
not  sure  about  just  now  is  how  much  or  how  little  I'm 
to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  It'll  take  an  almighty  careful  telling  to  get  you  out 
of  a  good  hiding,  whatever  it  is,"  says  I.  "  If  they's 
anything  you  want  to  say  before  I  start  in  to  spank  you, 
why — go  ahead  and  get  it  over." 

"Pish  .  .  .  stuff  and  nonsense,"  says  Wilson.  "Now 
just  you  listen  to  me.  I've  been  at  Temah  Heads  close 
on  eight  months,  haven't  I  ?  Now,  in  all  that  time 
have  you  ever  known  me  to  do  anything  real  mean  ? 
Mind,  I  don't  say  suspect  me — -I  say  know.  You  can 
suspect  anything  you  like,  but  no  one  has  a  right  to 
condemn  a  man  on  suspicion,  in  spite  of  the  law  courts. 
At  bottom  both  of  you  like  me,  I  think.  We've  been 
pretty  good  friends  until  the  last  month  or  so.  I'm 
going  to  ask  you  to  keep  on  liking  me." 

Andy  put  a  very  natural  question.  "  Why,"  says 
he,  "  do  we  have  to  do  it  on  your  say  so  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether,"  says  Wilson.  "I'm  going  to  be 
quite  candid  for  once  in  my  Ufe.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
we're  all  working  for  the  same  end,  and  you've  earned 
the  right  to  come  out  of  the  dark  and  get  an  idea  of 
what's  been  doing.  Do  either  of  you  happen  to  re- 
member a  case  over  on  the  mainland  where  a  city 
jeweller  was  knocked  on  the  head  and  robbed  ?  " 
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"  You're  alluding  to  Sour  Jackson,"  says  Andy. 

"  Right,  I  am,"  says  Wilson.  "  But  do  you  re- 
member what  was  the  name  of  the  man  he  killed — for 
kill  him  he  did,  though  the  court  couldn't  prove  it  at  the 
time.     Do  you  remember  the  name  of  his  victim  ?  " 

"  If  I  ever  heard  it  I've  f ergot  it,"  sa3rs  Andy.  I 
shook  my  head. 

"  Well  then,  it  was  Ferguson — Arthur  Morris  Fer- 
guson," says  Wilson,  "  and  he  was  own  brother  to  your 
old  Stump  back  at  the  farm  there.    Are  you  awake  yet  ?  " 

"  We're  getting  that  way  fast,"  I  says.  "  Mighty 
Moses,  what's  this  you're  telling  us  ?  " 

"  The  truth,"  says  Wilson.  I  mention  it  as  a  fact 
that  all  the  siUy  little  actions  that  he'd  been  used  to  go 
on  with  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  him  all  of  a 
sudden.  His  face  was  sharp  as  a  ferret's  now.  "  The 
sober  truth,"  says  he.  "  I  was  the  man  put  on  to  work 
up  that  case,  and,  as  you  know,  I  fell  down  on  it.  That 
wasn't  my  fault.  I  knew  Jackson  had  done  the  job, 
but  I  couldn't  shoot  it  home.  And  there  was  one  other 
man  that  thought  my  way — Stump  Ferguson.  When 
he  got  wind  of  Sour  Jackson  being  on  the  coast  here  he 
sent  over  fer  me  to  come  across  and  nose  round  for  a 
chance  to  get  him,  and  by  the  Lord  Harry  I  can  do  it." 

"  My  blessed  aunt,"  says  Andy,  staring  at  him  as  if 
he  couldn't  believe  his  ears.  "  My  blessed  aunt,  why, 
you  must  be  Watson  the  defective  !  " 

'*  Detective — not  defective,"  says  Wilson,  kind  of 
irritable.  "  Yes,  that's  me.  If  you  hark  back  in  your 
mind  a  bit,  maybe  you'll  begin  to  understand  a  lot  of 
things  that  had  you  tied  up.  My  work's  not  finished 
yet  though — not  by  a  long  chalk.  I'm  on  to  something 
else.  I'm  on  to  Bloomfield,  the  man  that  let  up  on 
young  Crawford  that's  going  to  marry  that  little  Miss 
Treherne  that  you're  all  in  love  with." 
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You  can  bet  I  was  that  excited  I  didn't  even  think  to 
ast  if  he  was  meaning  that  last  fer  a  joke. 

"  What !  Bloomfield  too  ?  "  I  says.  "  On  the  coast 
here,  d'you  mean  ?     Are  you  trying  to  pull  our  legs  ?  " 

"  It's  honest  fact,  Red,"  says  Wilson.  "  I've  known 
who  he  was  this  past  fortnight,  but  I'm  not  ready  to 
move  yet.  He  and  Jackson  are  in  together.  I  don't 
know,  but  I'm  willing  to  bet  that  there's  your  cattle 
duffers.  In  fact,  I  know  it  must  be  so.  One  of  my 
men  has  been  in  their  camp  a  week  now.  I  told  him  to 
put  it  round  he  was  a  hard  character  and  they'd  snap 
him  up  to  help  swell  their  gang.  That's  just  what  has 
happened.  Give  me  a  week  or  two,  and  the  kind  of 
evidence  I  want,  and  I'll  get  the  lot  of  them.  As  for 
to-day's  affair,  I  wanted  badly  to  see  this  Johnstone's 
Joke  country  they  talk  about.  It's  up  that  way  some- 
where that  Jackson's  crowd  has  a  plant ;  I'm  certain  of 
it.  Since  my  man  has  been  in  with  them,  though,  they 
haven't  made  a  move  that  way  at  all." 

"  You  don't  need  to  tell  me  who  Bloomfield  is  then," 
says  I.  "  It's  Sauls  !  This  will  be  fine  hearing  fer  the 
little  girl,  when  I  get  back," 

"  No  you  don't,"  says  Wilson,  pretty  sharp.  "  Keep 
your  months  tight  shut,  both  of  you.  When  we've 
got  them  all  locked  up  then  you  can  talk  all  you  want  to." 

"  A  fat  lot  of  good  that'U  be,"  says  I.  "  Can't  I  tell 
jess  her  ?  You  don't  know  what  this  will  mean  to  her 
and  Crawford." 

"  It  won't  do,  Red,"  says  Wilson.  "  I'm  sorry,  but 
a  secret  shared  with  too  many  soon  becomes  no  secret 
at  all.  I'm  trusting  you  two  boys,  mind.  So  sure  as 
you  breathe  a  word  of  what  I've  told  you,  so  surely 
it'll  leak  out  in  some  way,  and  all  my  work  will  have 
gone  for  nothing." 

It  seemed  hard,  but  they  was  no  denjang  it  was 
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Wilson's  right  to  talk  as  he  did.  Well,  good  news  never 
hurts  for  the  keeping,  as  the  saying  is.  I  tried  to 
imagine  how  glad  the  little  girl  would  surely  be.  Yes, 
of  course  she  would  be  glad.  Why  should  I  doubt  it  ? 
And  yet  they  was  something  at  the  back  of  my  mind 
that  I  couldn't  place. 

"  Dash  it,"  says  Andy  suddenly.  "  If  we  stand 
gassing  here  all  day  we'll  never  get  to  Millenium  City 
at  all.  So  Wilson's  a  defective,  is  he  ?  My  blessed 
aunt,  think  of  that." 

"  Detective — confound  you,"  says  Wilson  again. 
"  You'll  find  yourself  pulled  for  slander,  young  man,  if 
you  don't  pay  more  attention  to  your  words." 

It  was  well  on  towards  evening  when  we  reached  the 
foothills.  Quite  suddenly  we  turned  a  corner  of  the 
scrub  and  there,  right  in  front  of  us,  maybe  a  mile 
away,  was  Mount  Misery,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  long, 
dark,  splayed-looking  blotch,  fer  all  the  world  like  a 
slipped  brand  on  the  flank  of  a  steer,  cutting  right  across 
the  middle  of  it. 

"  Scar  Gully,"  says  Andy. 

They  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  light  timber  almost  right 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  close  under  the  lee 
of  the  cliffs  it  was  good  open  space.  The  walls  of  Scar 
Gully  rose  straight  up  into  the  air  for  maybe  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  or  more,  jess  as  if  some  giant  had  ploughed 
a  furrow  right  through  the  mountain.  They  was  no 
direct  way  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  that  I  knew  of.  The 
way  we  had  reckoned  to  go  would  take  us  more'n  an 
hour  to  climb  right  to  the  top.  Wilson  Tyler  (it  didn't 
seem  they  was  any  need  to  change  the  name  we  was  all 
used  to)  thought  they  was  a  lot  quicker  way  through. 
According  to  him  they  was  a  track  up  one  of  the  side 
gullies  that  would  fetch  you  to  the  top  in  no  time. 

*'  How  I  came  to  hear  of  it  was  through  Big  John 
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Pascoe,"  says  he.  "  Mighty  Httle  of  the  country  here- 
about that  he  hasn't  been  over,  some  time  or  another. 
From  what  I  understood,  a  party  of  them  were  along 
this  way  about  five  years  ago,  doing  some  survey  work 
for  the  Government — taking  levels,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  They  were  camped  here  about  a  month,  and 
Pascoe  told  me  he  got  so  used  to  the  place  that  he 
reckoned  he  could  find  his  way  up  the  cliffs  in  the  dark, 
if  need  be.  It  seems  he  hit  on  some  track  that  no  one 
else  seems  to  know  of." 

As  we  got  closer  in  to  the  side  of  the  mountain  the 
walls  of  Scar  Gully  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
above  us.  Great  rough,  jagged  walls  they  was,  all 
seamed  and  discoloured  by  centuries  of  time.  In  the 
heart  of  the  hills,  as  it  were,  was  a  big  open  space 
covered  with  rocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes ;  and  from 
this  centre  the  gullies  opened  out  aU  round,  like  the 
spokes  of  a  cart-wheel.  They  was  no  wonder  folks  got 
confused  trying  to  find  a  way  out.  To  the  east  of  us 
the  gap  in  the  cliffs  ran  almost  straight  so's  you  could 
see  right  through  it  tiH  you  hit  the  shuddering  greyness 
of  the  waves  leaping  on  the  shores  of  the  coast.  In 
front  of  us  was  nothing  but  a  wall  of  rock  ;  but,  trending 
towards  the  west  the  cliffs  lowered  to  dozens  of  jagged, 
scrub-covered  knolls  that  stood  out  like  warts  on  a 
hog's  back.  It  weren't  over  and  above  what  you  might 
c^l  a  bright-looking  spot,  any  of  it. 

"  Where  do  we  turn  off.  Red  ?  "  says  Andy.  "  And 
how  far  do  they  say  it  is  to  the  Johnstone  township, 
anyhow  ?  Gosh,  ain't  this  a  go-as-you-please  looking 
district.  I  disremember  seeing  so  many  crooked  gullies 
all  jumbled  together  like  this  before.  Where's  they  a 
way  out  ?  " 

I  didn't  rightly  know  myself.  They  was  one  track 
that  took  you  gradual  to  the  top  of  the  tableland  in 
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about  an  hour,  if  you  could  light  on  it.  We  hunted 
round  the  clearing  and  up  some  of  the  side  gullies  fer 
near  twenty  minutes  before  we  found  what  we  was 
looking  for.  Wilson  Tyler  is  trying  to  make  his  horse 
climb  a  rock  like  the  side  of  a  house,  and  I'm  trying  to 
back  mine  out  of  a  blind  gut  where  I'd  got  him  wedged, 
when  suddenly  Andy  gives  a  yell  and  puts  his  moke  at 
a  big  clump  of  honeysuckle  bush  that  sprouted  between 
two  boulders.  From  a  distance  3'ou'd  never  have 
guessed  that  anything  larger  than  a  bandicoot  could 
have  passed  that  way.  Once  behind  the  bush,  though, 
you  saw  they  was  a  fairly  decent  track  ;  well  worn  too 
from  the  cattle  and  wild  things  that  must  have  been 
using  it  fer  years  and  years. 

We  found  ourselves  riding  along  a  twisting  gully  that 
sloped  quickly  upwards.  They  was  only  room  enough 
to  travel  single  file ;  in  the  widest  part  you  could 
hardly  have  swung  a  cat.  And  being  so  narrow  the 
walls  on  each  side  seemed  to  be  higher  than  ever.  I'll 
swear  they  was  places  in  it  where  you  couldn't  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky  right  overhead. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  plateau  above  it  was  dark 
enough  to  think  about  making  camp  fer  the  night. 
They  was  no  hurry,  you  see.  Looking  fer  cattle  stealers 
in  country  like  that  was  a  job  that  was  best  tackled  in 
dayUght,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  The  night  was  chilly, 
so  we  built  a  fire  against  the  side  of  a  gum  butt  a  little 
distance  away  from  the  regular  track.  While  Andy 
hobbled  the  horses  me  and  Wilson  unpacks  some  grub. 

"  Now  this  is  what  I  call  jolly,"  says  Wilson.  "  You 
know,  Red,  there's  as  much  difference  between  eating 
a  meal  in  the  open  like  this — good,  plain  tucker  and 
plenty  of  strong,  black,  billy  tea  and  condensed  milk — 
and  eating  goodness  knows  what  cooked-up  hash  in  a 
city  restaurant  where  the  air  is  so  thick  you  can  hardly 
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breathe  it,  as  there  is  between  health  and  sickness.  I 
can  remember  yet  how,  when  I  was  a  bit  of  a  kid,  I 
ached  to  get  out  into  the  country  among  the  gum  trees. 
Good  heavens,  why  do  men  live  in  cities  ?  " 

"  Well,  some  one  has  to,  I  suppose,"  I  tells  him» 
"  But  I'll  bet  you  what  you  like  that  that  some  one  will 
never  be  yours  truly.  I  put  up  at  a  hash  house  in 
Hobart  once  f  and,  listen,  my  inside's  not  well  yet. 
Did  you  ever  try  rolling  a  fish  or  a  bronzewing  dove  in 
clay  and  putting  it  under  a  heap  of  red-hot  wood  coal  ? 
No  ;  well  then  you  ain't  ever  give  your  stummick  the 
treat  it  ought  to  have.  It  makes  my  mouth  jess  water 
to  think  of  it.  And  us  with  only  cold  bacon  and  soda- 
bread  fer  supper." 

We  turned  in  all  standing,  as  the  saying  is.  It's 
wonderful  how  fine  a  bed  you  can  make  out  of  a  couple 
of  armsful  of  tea-tree  tops  with  your  blanket  spread  on 
top.  We'd  our  blueys  to  cover  us  with.  That  is  me  and 
Andy  had.  Wilson  Tyler  hadn't  a  darned  thing  in  the 
way  of  bedding  or  tucker.  It  seems  he  never  give  it  a 
thought.  He  had  to  make  shift  with  his  oilskin  coat 
and  a  blanket  that  Andy  give  him. 

I  lay  awake  fer  hours  before  I  lost  count  of  things. 
I  wasn't  over  tired,  and  anyway  they's  nothing  I  like 
so  well  as  camping  out  clear  in  the  open  with  the  stars 
everywhere  around  and  the  good,  clean  air  blowing  on 
my  face.  Ljdng  flat  on  your  back  like  that  it  seems 
like  you're  jess  floating  in  space,  and  you  gets  to  think- 
ing all  sorts  of  queer  imaginings. 

Somewhere  away  beyond  the  swamp  they  was  two 
mopokes  calUng.  The  night  was  full  of  strange  noises. 
I've  often  wondered  what  it  was  that  makes  all  them 
queer  sounds.  Then  presently  a  cricket  began  chirping 
right  under  where  my  head  was  resting,  and  with  that 
my  mind  went  back  to  the  night  I'd  driven  the  little 
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girl  back  home  from  One  Horse.  I  remembered  the 
fine  way  she'd  talked  about  the  old  plains,  and  how 
happy  she'd  seemed  then,  and  my  heart  went  kind  of 
sick.  Things  had  gone  all  wrong  since  then,  seemingly. 
I'd  no  longer  her  confidence  like  I'd  used.  Maybe, 
you'll  say,  I'd  no  right  to  look  fer  it,  anyhow.  That's 
true  enough.  Only  if  it  ain't  no  fault  of  your  own 
and  you'd  give  your  two  eyes,  if  need  be,  jess  fer  the 
happiness  of  one  woman,  it's  mighty  hard  to  see  her 
getting  farther  away  from  you  every  minute.  They  was 
nothing  could  ever  come  of  things  fer  me.  I  didn't 
even  want  anything  to  come  fer  me  that  way.  You'll 
think  that  strange  ?  Think  a  bit  and  likely  you'll  see 
what  I  mean. 

Wimmen  is  queer,  contrary  things,  even  the  best  of 
them.  I  never  pretended  to  understand  them,  though 
my  own  mother  was  one.  I've  thought  maybe  the 
Almighty  kind  of  got  his  materials  mixed  a  bit  different 
from  what  he'd  meant  to  when  he  made  women.  They's 
no  man  can  understand  her,  and  she  don't  understand 
herself.  A  woman  don't  reason  ;  she  jess  does  things. 
And  she  can  make  a  meal  out  of  cakes  and  chocolate. 

What  it  was  that  was  troubling  Miss  Margaret  so 
bad,  I  didn't  know.  It  made  me  mad  to  think  I  might 
be  able  to  help  her  only  she  wouldn't  give  me  the  chance. 
Well,  it  was  no  manner  of  use  to  worry.  Come  good  or 
ill,  I  made  up  my  mind  fer  the  thousandth  time  that 
they  was  no  real  harm  should  touch  her  if  I  could  help 
it.  Looking  back  now  on  that  time,  how  useless  all 
them  resolves  seem  to  have  been.  Things  work  out  so 
different  from  what  we  think  they  will.  I'd  have  give 
my  life  smiling,  to  have  helped  that  little  girl,  yet  it 
never  come  to  the  point  when  I  might  have  done  so. 
It  was  Big  John — poor,  drunken,  scallawag  Big  John 
—that  saved  her,  after  all.    Old  man,  if  they's  a  good 
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God,  as  they'd  have  us  believe,  he's  letting  you  down 
light  fer  that  one  thing  you  did. 

I  must  have  dozed  off  to  sleep  then,  fer  the  next  thing 
I  remember  is  having  the  blankets  yanked  off  me  and 
Andy's  voice  in  my  ears  yelling  it's  time  to  make  a  move. 
They  was  a  bit  of  a  spring  close  handy  where  we'd 
watered  the  horses  overnight.  It  was  run  clear  again 
by  morning,  and  after  we'd  filled  the  billies  fer  tea,  I 
gave  my  head  a  good  sluicing  with  the  cold  water. 
Nothing  like  that  to  freshen  a  man  up.  Andy  had  gone 
to  find  the  horses. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  camp  Wilson  Tyler  had  the 
fire  jess  about  out.  He  may  have  been  a  good  detective, 
but  he  was  the  rottenest  cook  I  ever  seen.  They  was  a 
couple  of  mutton  chops  l5dng  in  the  mud  and  him 
hopping  round  sucking  his  fingers.  His  eyes  were 
sticking  out  in  earnest  this  time. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  are  you  up  to  ?  " 
I  says.  "  Do  you  practise  a  cake-walk  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  or  are  you  sajdng  your  prayers  ?  I 
brought  them  chops  along  fer  a  treat,  and  here  you  are 
walking  all  over  them  like  they  was  common,  ordinary 
food. 

"  It's  your  dashed  silly  notions  of  cooking,"  says  he, 
stepping  back  on  top  of  a  billy  of  water  and  upsetting 
it  on  to  Andy's  bedding.  "  I  thought  I'd  save  you 
time  cooking  the  chops,  and  hung  them  on  the  top  stick 
there.  When  the  heat  got  them  they  curled  up  and 
dropped  off  into  the  fire,  and  the  devil's  own  job  I  had 
to  get  them  out  before  they  were  burned  to  a  cinder. 
You  can  cook  your  own  breakfast  after  this.  I've  lost 
faith  in  you.  If  you  don't  stop  grinning,  I'll  knock  your 
ugly  red  head  off." 

"  Did  it  go  and  burn  its  fingers  then,  poor  li'l  man," 
I  says.    "  Never  mind  ;  nurse  '11  give  it  some  bread  and 
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jam  in  a  minute.  You  poor,  simple-minded  owl,  you 
can't  cook  chops  that  way.  You  want  to  get  a  gum 
twig  and  skewer  them  through  and  grill  them  on  the 
flame  like  this.  Lord  save  us,  won't  Andy  roar  when 
he  goes  to  roll  his  blankets." 

It  was  close  on  midday  by  the  time  we  got  to  Mil- 
lenium City.  A  queer  sort  of  a  shop  it  looked  too. 
They  was  quite  twenty  of  the  houses  still  standing 
upright.  You  could  pretty  well  tell  what  they  was  used 
for  in  the  old  days  jess  by  the  look  of  them.  At  one  end 
of  where  they'd  once  been  a  street  they  was  two  or 
three  living  houses  built  of  sawn  boards.  They'd  tin 
roofs  and  bits  of  veranders.  A  bit  farther  along  they 
was  a  butcher's  shop.  The  windows  was  all  smashed 
to  bits  ages  ago,  and  the  whole  inside  of  it  was  chock 
up  with  rubbish  near  as  high  as  the  ceiling.  But  for  all 
that  they  was  rusty  meat  hooks  still  hanging  across 
the  bar  in  the  window,  and  the  old  gum  chopping  block 
standing  solid  where  it  had  bust  its  way  through  the 
rotten  boards  of  the  floor. 

They  was  one  big  building  I  guessed  must  have  been 
used  fer  a  lodging  house.  Most  of  it  had  fallen  down 
and  was  buried  out  of  sight  in  the  ferns.  But  the 
rummest  thing  of  all  was  to  see  the  old  sign-board  still 
nailed  across  the  front  of  it  with  the  words  "  Piker's 
Pub,"  almost  as  plain  on  it  as  when  it  was  first  wrote. 

It  give  me  quite  a  queer  feeling  to  sit  there  on  my 
moke  and  look  along  down  between  all  the  old  rusting 
skeletons  of  houses,  and  everything  around  so  quiet  and 
deserted  looking.  It  didn't  seem  natural  to  me.  It 
was  jess  like  looking  at  rows  of  dead  bodies.  There 
was  the  outside,  but  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  place  had 
left  it  fer  ever.  God  knows  what  sin  and  suffering  them 
tottering  walls  had  hidden.  Yet  some  of  them,  maybe, 
had  been  filled  with  the  light  and  laughter  of  little 
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children.  A  mm,  wild  place  it  had  been  from  all 
accounts  ;  but  I  guess  no  place  can  be  wholly  bad  when 
they's  little  children  around.    I  felt  sad  all  of  a  sudden. 

Wilson  Tyler  was  all  fer  getting  off  his  horse  and 
poking  into  them  empty  houses  right  away,  but  me  and 
Andy  threatened  to  spank  him. 

"  Where's  the  harm  ?  "  says  he.  "  It's  broad  day- 
light, and  not  a  soul  around  but  our  three  selves." 

"  So  you  think,"  says  Andy.  "  I'm  n6t  saying  you're 
wrong,  my  son,  but  it's  as  well  to  be  sure.  Men  that 
go  stealing  cattle  fer  a  living  aren't  over  squeamish 
about  carving  up  a  little  feller  like  you  if  he  gets  butting 
his  nose  in  without  an  invite.  Ten  to  one  we're 
follering  a  blind  trail.  But  until  we  make  sure,  we'll 
act  as  if  they  was  right  up  against  us  this  very  minute. 
The  race  ain't  always  to  the  swift,  as  the  sa3dng  is." 

Wilson  give  in,  but  he  didn't  like  it.  I  could  see  one 
of  them  prying  spells  of  his  were  coming  on  ;  only 
now  of  course  I  seen  reason  in  them. 

"  You're  used  to  hunting  men  in  the  cities,"  says 
Andy.  "  Out  in  these  parts  it  ain't  quite  the  same. 
They's  mighty  little  law  and  order  here,  and  it's  a  far 
cry  to  the  big  bugs  at  Launceston.  Once  on  a  time  I 
remember  '  Whip '  Andrews,  as  they  called  him,  was 
helping  us  muster  down  Pinesey  way  and  got  in  among 
the  knolls  on  his  own.  He's  getting  along  a  bit  of  a 
pocket  in  the  scrub,  trying  to  get  back  to  the  rest  of  us, 
when  he  come  suddenly  on  three  men  skinnng  a  beast 
on  the  edge  of  a  big  gum  clump.  He  gets  the  shock  of 
his  life." 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  "  says  WUson. 

"Do?  What  did  he  DO?"  says  Andy.  "Why, 
what  d'you  think  he  done  ?  He  backed  his  horse  out 
of  that  in  about  three  half-seconds  and  was  out  and 
around  that  clump  of  timber  like  a  cat  going  courting. 
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Now  I  s'pose  if  it  had  been  you,  you'd  have  hiked  up 
to  them  fellers  and  shoved  your  specs  under  their  noses 
and  asked  them  if  they'd  a  receipt  right  handy  in  their 
pocket  for  that  dead  heifer.  You  wouldn't  even  have 
your  death  notice  in  the  papers." 

"  Hardly,"  says  Wilson.  "  All  the  same,  those  men 
might  have  been  on  the  level  after  all.  I  suppose  it 
never  occurred  to  your  high  mightyness  that  the  beast 
in  question  might  have  got  fast  among  the  timber,  and 
died  of  its  own  accord  ?  " 

"  This  beast  was  shot,  like  the  one  Old  Yank  was 
telling  us  he  seen  at  Bitter  Creek,"  says  Andy.  "  Yes, 
sir,  shot.  More'n  likely  that's  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  Whip  as  well,  if  them  fellers  had  seen  him. 
I  reckon  we'd  best  skirmish  round  a  bit  and  see  if  they's 
any  fresh  cattle  tracks  to  pick  up." 

"  If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  think  I'll  investigate 
the  interior  of  these  ruins,"  says  Wilson.  "  You 
fellows  get  along  after  your  cattle ;  I've  other  fish  to 
fry.     I'll  be  right  here  when  you  get  back." 

I  wasn't  too  keen  on  leaving  him,  but  he  would  have 
it  so. 

"  All  right,  then,"  I  says.  "  But  if  you  need  us  give 
a  cooee.  And  mind  fer  snakes  among  all  that  rubbish. 
I'll  leave  you  Andy's  shotgun  if  you  want  it." 

"  I  don't,  thanks,"  says  he.  "  The  only  snake  that 
might  give  me  any  trouble  is  a  human  one.  and  I  reckon 
this  will  about  fix  him  if  he  comes  on  the  bounce." 

With  that  he  hauls  a  pistol  out  of  his  pants'  pocket 
and  flips  the  cylinder  round  with  his  finger. 

"  Help ! "  says  Andy.  "  The  man's  a  walking 
arsenal.    Well  I  never.     Is  it  a  real  one  ?  " 

"  Get  along  to  your  business,  you  pair  of  ugly,  grinning 
giants  you,"  says  Wilson,  grinning  himself.  "  I'm  not 
a  brilHant  shot,  but   I  reckon  it  wouldn't  be  a  hard 
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matter  to  make  a  hole  in  either  of  you.  I  will  too,  if 
you  don't  clear  out." 

Fer  best  part  of  an  hour  me  and  Andy  hunted  round 
trying  to  find  if  they  was  any  cattle  yards  handy,  but 
they's  never  a  sign  of  'em  that  we  can  see.  Andy  had 
been  thinking  fer  a  good  spell  and  now  he  lights  a  fag, 
and  says  he : 

"  Let's  argue  this  thing  out  like  Christians,  instead  of 
mooching  round  like  a  pair  of  over-fed  badgers.  If 
they's  been  any  cattle  branding  done  up  here  they 
must  be  yards  of  some  sort.  Now  if  it  was  you  and 
me  was  operating,  jess  whereabouts  d'you  reckon  we'd 
find  the  handiest  spot  to  build  our  yard  race  ?  You 
got  to  remember  our  only  way  to  get  cattle  out  is  to 
take  them  along  the  coast  to  Zeehan,  or  one  of  them 
west  coast  towns.  That  being  so  they's  no  earthly  need 
that  I  can  see  fer  to  fetch  cattle  round  this  end  of  the 
town  at  all.  Then  again,  if  they  was  camping  in  one 
of  the  houses  here,  it  don't  f oiler  they'd  keep  too  nigh 
the  yards.  In  fact,  it  ain't  likely.  If  they  was  found 
here,  d'you  see,  nobody  would  think  much  of  it  so 
long  as  they  weren't  a  mob  of  mixed  brands  along  with 
them  too.     And  they's  no  water  here  either." 

"  You  mean  the  Bat  River  ?  "  says  I. 

"  Either  there  or  nowhere,"  says  Andy.  "  You  can 
see  the  shine  of  her  over  yonder  between  the  trees. 
I'll  bet  a  week's  wages  that's  where  we  find  the  spot." 

It  wasn't  above  half  a  mile  to  the  river.  They  must 
have  been  some  heavy  weather  along  the  tableland 
she  drains  fer  her  banks  was  brim  full.  Here  and  there  we 
hunted  fer  signs  of  what  we  thought  to  find,  but  they's 
no  luck  coming.    And  then  quite  by  accident  we  hit  it. 

About  three  chains  inland  of  the  river  they  was  a  line 
of  thick  scrub  like  you  find  bordering  the  river  swamps. 
It  was  the  class  of  scrub  that  you'll  mostly  only  find 
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on  the  edge  of  wet  country.  That  was  why  we  didn't 
trouble  to  find  what  was  back  of  it.  Says  we,  nothing 
but  paper-bark,  tea-tree  and  green  bog  inside  that. 
And  so  we  might  have  left  it  and  rode  on  if  it  ain't 
that  I  thinks  to  pluck  a  big  clump  of  purple  sarsparilla 
that's  hanging  from  a  tree,  thinking  to  carry  it  home 
fer  the  little  girl  to  see.  I  rides  my  moke  right  up 
again  through  the  bushes  and  reaches  down  from  my 
saddle,  and  shoves  my  hand  in  through  the  ferns  and 
rubbish.  Next  second  I'm  off  my  horse  and  making  the 
discovery  of  my  life.  My  fingers  had  come  right  bang 
into  a  bit  of  barb-wire  fencing. 

"  That's  one  to  Old  Yank,"  says  Andy,  excited. 
"  Mighty  Moses,  it  must  have  taken  some  one  weeks 
to  thread  the  wire  along  like  this.  It's  about  the 
cleverest  bit  of  work  I've  seen  fer  a  long  time.  You'd 
never  dream  they  was  a  fence  here." 

Through  the  bit  of  bush  we  got  another  surprise. 
They  was  no  wet  ground  at  all.  Instead,  they  was  a 
nice  high  bit  of  land  about  three  chain  square,  all 
hemmed  round  with  the  bush  except  fer  a  narrow  way 
on  the  side  nearest  the  river  where  the  wings  of  the 
yard  widened.  They  wasn't  a  beast  in  sight.  We'd 
never  expected  to  see  one,  anyhow.  But  they's  oceans 
of  tracks  fresh  made,  and  over  against  the  trunk  of  a 
blackwood  they's  a  fire-can  made  out  of  an  oil-drum. 

"  We  don't  need  to  see  any  more/'  I  says.  "  The 
sooner  we  get  out  the  better.  It  shouldn't  be  a  hard 
matter  now  to  find  who's  using  this  bit  of  a  yard. 
Sooner  or  later  we're  bound  to  catch  them  coming  in 
with  a  mob,  and  then  we've  got  them.  It's  up  to  Stump 
to  arrange  fer  that." 

"  See  the  cunning  of  'em,"  saj^  Andy.  "  Between 
them  knolls  now  you  could  hold  up  two  or  three  hundred 
head,  if  you  wanted  to,  while  they's  branding  more  in 
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here.  And  then  you  could  drive  them  through  the 
shallow  water  along  the  foreshore  and  never  a  track  to 
put  you  away.    They's  some  wise  heads  in  this." 

"  And  some  unsafe  ones,  too,"  I  says.  "  When 
Stump  gets  the  police  along  it's  going  to  take  all  of 
their  wiseness  to  explain  this  yard  away,  even  if  they 
ain't  caught  red-handed.  I  reckon  we'll  get  back  and 
swap  news  with  Wilson." 

He  was  sitting  on  a  log  right  near  where  we'd  left  him. 

"  Well,  any  luck  ?  "  says  he,  pretty  sharp,  as  we 
rode  up.  "  If  your  ia.oes  are  any  indication  I  should  say 
you've  been  completely  successful." 

"  And  so  we  have,"  I  says  ;  and  tells  him  all  about  it. 

"  And  what  about  you  ?  "  says  Andy. 

"  Some  one — of  course  the  same  party  that  built 
your  yard — makes  a  practice  of  camping  in  that  old 
house  there,"  says  Wilson,  pointing.  "  I  should  say 
they  were  along  this  way  not  more  than  a  week  ago 
at  most.  They  left  no  trace  of  who  they  are,  except 
for  this." 

He  holds  out  a  leather  terbacker  pouch.  It's  pretty 
near  as  good  as  new,  and  they's  a  little  nickel  shield 
on  the  front  of  it  with  a  bit  of  figgering  on  it. 

"  See  the  monogram  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Sure  thing,"  says  I.  "  It's  a  beaut,  ain't  it  ?  But 
don't  let  it  worry  you.     That  ain't  the  poisonous  kind." 

"  Poisonous  kind  ?  "  says  Wilson,  looking  puzzled. 
"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  I  said  it — the  pouch 
— had  a  monogram  engraved  on  it.  I  suppose  you 
know  what  a  monogram  is  ?  " 

Andy  looks  at  me  in  a  way  that  says  as  plain  as  can 
be,  "  He's  trying  to  pull  both  our  legs." 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  says  he  to  Wilson.  "  Ain't  Red 
jess  told  you  ?  The  first  thing  we  noticed  was  this 
here  monergram.    They's  nothing  to  get  worked  up 
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about.  It's  only  the  long-legged,  yellow-eyed  variety 
that  you  need  to  be  so  careful  about.  They  tell  me  if  you 
tickle  'em  on  the  wrong  spot  they're  apt  to  bite  sideways." 

"  My  heavens  !  "  says  Wilson.  "  Is  it  possible  such 
crass  ignorance  prevails  ?  A  monogram  is  the  inter- 
weaving of  several  letters  into  one  figure — ^in  this  case, 
I  suspect,  the  initial  letters  of  the  owner's  name.  Now 
do  you  know  what  I'm  talking  of  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that?  "  says  Andy.  "  Why  couldn't  you  have 
said  so  at  first  ?  Yes,  we  seen  that.  H.  S.  B.,  ain't 
it  ?     Now  what  d'you  suppose  that  means  ?  " 

"  Why,  Herbert  Savage  Bloomfield,  to  be  sure,"  says 
Wilson,  as  pat  as  you  please.  "  It  can't  stand  for 
anything  else  ;  not  in  this  part  of  the  country  anyhow. 
It's  not  of  any  value  excepting  that  it  dispels  the  last 
shred  of  doutjt  (if  I  ever  had  any)  as  to  the  fact  of 
Sauls  and  Bloomfield  being  one  and  the  same  person. 
Everything  taUies,  you  see  ;  even  to  the  date  on  which 
Bloomfield  vanished  from  the  mainland,  and  the  date 
on  which  Sauls  first  made  his  appearance  on  the  coast. 
In  about  three  weeks'  time  the  Bank  over  in  Melbourne 
is  going  to  feel  sorry  for  itself  that  it  didn't  make  the 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  its  defaulting  teller  a 
bit  smaller." 

"  Why  three  weeks  ?  "  I  says.  "  Say  three  days,  and 
you'll  come  nearer  the  mark  surely.  I  can  see  you 
clean  out  of  a  job  in  about  a  week." 

"  Here  again  I'm  going  to  ask  you  boys  to  sit  back 
a  bit,"  says  Wilson.  "  Things  must  go  on  as  they 
are  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  It's  one  thing  to  have  a 
theory,  and  it's  quite  another  to  gather  sufiicient 
evidence  to  turn  that  theory  into  fact  in  a  court  of 
law.  Not  a  word  about  this  little  discovery  of  ours. 
Don't  even  tell  the  old  man  Ferguson.  Wait  till  I 
gather  up  the  stray  threads  and  get  back  from  Launceston 
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with  some  police  help.  Then  we'll  gather  the  whole 
boiling  of  these  shady  characters  up  in  the  one  big  net." 
"  Well,  don't  be  too  long  about  it,"  says  Andy. 
"  You've  some  smart  men  to  deal  with.  See  they  don't 
fool  you  after  all." 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  dusk  was  drawing  in  fast,  so  we  took  a  last  look 
round  at  the  old  township  and  went  on  our  way.  They 
was  no  need  to  make  camp  fer  an  hour  or  two,  and  by 
that  time  we  should  be  well  on  to  sighting  Scar  Gully 
again.  We  might  have  camped  where  we  were  of 
course,  but  I'd  no  mind  to  be  caught  napping. 

"  A  queer  old  sight,  ain't  it  ?  "  says  Andy,  turning  in 
his  saddle  and  looking  back.  "  They  tell  me  you  can 
buy  any  house  in  the  row  fer  a  five-pound  note.  I 
remember  Peg-leg  Jones  bought  one  about  three  year 
ago — remember.  Red  ?  His  idea  was  to  put  it  on 
skids  and  hitch  his  bullock  team  up  to  it  and  haul  it 
along  down  to  the  Bat  River  and  raft  her  along  home. 
He  got  her  about  half  a  mile  along  and  then  she  caught 
the  current  and  run  into  a  sand  spit.  I  b'lieve  she's 
there  yet.  All  he  got  out  of  it  was  the  iron  off  the 
roof.    They  say  Peg-leg's  langwidge  made  the  river  boil." 

About  eight  o'clock  we  made  camp  fer  the  night. 
Talk  about  tired  !  I  was  asleep  most  as  soon  as  my 
head  went  down  on  to  my  saddle.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  others. 

It  must  have  been  close  on  to  ten  o'clock  when  we 
turned  in.  At  midnight,  or  a  bit  later,  I  woke  suddenly 
with  a  feeling  they  was  something  not  altogether  right 
with  me.    Some  one's  hand  was  touching  ray  head. 
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They's  times  you  ain't  your  own  man.  I  reckon  it 
would  scare  most  anyone  waking  like  that.  I  lay  like 
a  log,  figgering  what  I  would  do.  Right  in  front  of  me 
I  could  make  out  Andy's  lanky  body  rolled  in  his 
overcoat.  He  was  snoring  like  a  beast  with  pleuro. 
I'd  jess  about  made  up  my  mind  to  spring  up  and  chance 
things,  when  a  voice  calls  my  name  softly.  I  turns 
then  and  sees  Wilson  Tyler  peering  at  me  through  the 
gloom.  I  was  that  reUeved  to  find  who  it  was  that  I 
could  only  swear  at  him. 

"  That's  a  pretty  risky  way  of  waking  a  man,  ain't 
it  ?  "  I  says.  "  Gosh,  you  need  to  look  out,  or  one  of 
these  days  somebody's  going  to  reach  out  and  make  a 
hole  in  you." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  says  Wiison.  "  But  I've  been  calling 
at  you  the  last  five  minutes,  but  you  might  have  been 
dead  for  all  the  sign  that  you  gave.  I  say,  there's  some 
one  camping  down  along  the  flat  there.  Look — to  the 
right.     See  the  twinkle  of  the  fire." 

I  peered  at  the  point  of  Ught  fer  a  minute  and  then 
I  gets  to  my  feet. 

"  Good  fer  you.  You're  the  best  watch  dog  of  the  lot 
of  us,"  says  I.  "  That's  your  job  though,  after  all — 
ain'  t  it  ?    I'  11  j  ess  wake  Andy  and  then  we'  11  have  a  look. ' ' 

They's  lots  of  better  ways  spending  your  time  than 
getting  tangled  up  in  the  button  grass  and  barking 
your  shins  on  the  timber  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  night. 
I  was  about  half  asleep  when  we  started,  but  by  the 
time  I'd  torn  my  face  on  a  prickly  moses  bush  and 
taken  a  bath  in  a  stump  hole  full  of  water,  I  was  as 
wide  awake  as  a  man  can  well  be. 

We  heard  voices  long  before  we  got  a  sight  of  the 
men  that  owned  them.  The  closer  we  got  the  more 
carefully  we  had  to  move.  We  needed  to  see  if  they 
was  friends  or  foes.    It  wasn't  friends. 
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They  was  three  of  them.  Sauls,  or  Bloomfield — 
whichever  you  like — Sour  Jackson,  and  another  man, 
a  stranger  to  me  and  Andy.  Wilson  whispers  it's  his 
man  that  he'd  sent  along  to  act  spy.  They  was  sitting 
close  up  to  the  fire  talking  and  smoking,  likewise  booz- 
ing. Bloomfield  was  anyhow.  He'd  a  bottle  in  his 
hand  when  I  first  sighted  him.  I  don't  know  where 
they'd  left  their  horses  j  they  was  no  sign  of  them 
around. 

We  was  to  leewards  of  them,  which  was  a  good  thing. 
The  smoke  from  the  fire  came  drifting  down  on  top  of 
us  and  served  to  hide  us  a  bit.  The  smell  of  the  burning 
yellow  wood  was  jess  great.  I  don't  know  of  any  smell 
that's  as  fine  as  what  you  get  from  timber  burnt  on  its 
own  ground,  as  you  might  say.  That's  why  I  like 
travelling  fresh  on  the  tail  of  a  bush  fire.  If  you've 
never  smelt  the  like  of  what  I'm  talking  about,  you 
won't  know  what  I  mean. 

There  we  lay  flat  on  our  faces  among  the  ferns  and 
other  rubbish,  sort  of  wondering  whether  we  weren't 
making  fools  of  ourselves  after  all.  They  were  camped 
right  in  the  heart  of  one  of  them  sort  of  little  islands 
of  dry  bush  that  happen  now  and  again  through  the 
swamp  country.  They's  been  more  than  one  fire 
through  this  bit  of  scrub,  and  the  timber  was  criss- 
crossed everywhere  on  top  of  the  ground. 

Bloomfield  was  doing  most  of  the  talking,  but  Jackson 
kept  putting  in  a  word  now  and  again.  He'd  a  voice 
on  him  like  some  one  tearing  up  a  sheet.  It  kind  of 
set  my  teeth  on  edge  to  hear  him.  With  the  first  words 
I  heard  them  say  I  knew  they  reckoned  themselves  safe 
enough  to  talk  as  they  jolly  well  liked. 

"  Jake's  overdoing  it,"  says  Sour  Jackson.  "  They's 
more  things  than  one  to  give  an  eye  to  when  you're 
after  the  cash,  but  I  don't  hold  with  fooling  around 
wimmen.     Leave  the  skirt  alone,  when  they's  work  to 
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do ;  that's  what  I  says.  I  never  yet  see  any  good 
come  of  doing  otherwise,  and  I  never  will." 

Bloomfield  gave  a  laugh.  His  voice  was  a  lot  differ- 
ent to  Sour  Jackson's.  It  was  sort  of  smooth  and 
silky,  even  if  it  wasn't  over  civil  sounding  ;  and  his 
words  was  near  as  big  and  fine  as  a  city  lawyer's.  They 
was  no  doubt  he'd  done  some  schooling  in  his  time. 

"  Every  man  to  his  taste,"  says  he.  "  Jake  Fer- 
guson's only  a  bit  of  a  cub,  and  a  sulky  one  at  that. 
Let  him  have  the  girl  if  it'll  help  keep  his  mouth  shut ; 
and  be  d — d  to  him.  I  never  could  stand  fair  women 
anyhow." 

They  was  silence  fer  a  minute  while  Jackson  heaved 
another  log  on  the  fire.     Then  he  says  : 

"  I'd  give  something  to  know  what  brought  you  on 
to  the  coast,  anyhow.  Was  you  wanted  over  in 
Melbourne  ?  " 

Bloomfield  shoots  a  look  at  him.  Then  he  laughs 
again.  "  Are  we  going  to  regale  each  other  with  a 
recital  of  ojur  sins  ?  "  he  says.  "  Well,  I'm  in  the 
mood  for  it,  strangely  enough.  They  say  open  con- 
fession is  good  for  the  soul.  Yes  ;  I  was  wanted  in 
Melbourne.  And  still  am,  for  that  matter.  Let 'em  want." 

"  Of  course  I  knew  they  was  something  queer  with 
you,"  says  Jackson.  "  Toffs  like  you  don't  get  hiding 
round  these  parts  jess  fer  the  fun  of  it.  WeU,  I  don't 
care  what  you  done.  I  reckon  I  ain't  that  mean  I 
don't  know  we'd  never  have  worked  the  cattle  like 
we're  doing  if  it  hadn't  been  fer  you." 

"  And  not  too  much  of  that  either,"  growls  Bloom- 
field. "  I'm  about  sick  of  this  life.  The  sooner  we 
can  clean  up  and  I  can  get  away  to  New  Zealand,  the 
better  I'U  Hke  it." 

"  Same  here,"  says  Jackson.  "  Only  I  ain't  going 
to  no  New  Zealand.  They's  a  woman  I  know  down 
Hobart  way  that's  going  to  help  me  spend  any  money 
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I  get.  I  tell  you  her  and  me  done  a  dash  all  right,  all 
right,  last  time  I  was  flush." 

"  And  when  was  it  that  that  lucky  circumstance 
happened  ?  "  says  Bloomfield,  sort  of  indifferent. 

But  Jackson  didn't  answer  him.  He  sits  staring  at 
the  fire  and  fiddling  with  the  pipe  in  his  hand.  Bloom- 
field  looks  at  him  with  a  kind  of  sneer,  and  takes  a 
drink  out  of  the  bottle. 

It  was  jess  then  that  Wilson  wriggles  close  up  and 
says  in  my  ear  that  he's  going  to  get  round  behind  of 
them  and  see  if  they  ain't  something  or  other  that  he 
can  find  in  their  baggage  that's  hanging  on  a  stump  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire.  I  thought  it  a  fool  trick 
and  said  so,  but  he's  on  his  way  round  before  I  can  get 
a  proper  holt  of  him.  And  anyway,  Bloomfield  was 
talking  again. 

"  I  asked  you  a  question,"  says  he,  "  Come ;  did 
you  rob  a  bank,  or  was  it  something  less  ambitious  ? 
For  a  real  bad  man  you're  strangely  modest." 

"  Neither,"  says  Jackson  sulkily.  "  I  ain't  going  to 
say  what  I  done.  Yes  I  will,  though.  I  ain't  afraid  of 
you  or  anyone  else.  I  croaked  a  man  over  in  Melbourne, 
that's  what  I  done.     Can  you  say  as  good  as  that  ?  " 

"  You  croaked  a  man  ?  "  says  Bloomfield,  staring  at 
him.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  mean 
you  killed — murdered  a  man  ?  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  says  Jackson,  in  a  kind  of  half 
frightened,  half  savage  voice.  "  He  tried  to  stop  me, 
and  they  was  nothing  else  to  do.  And  they  couldn't 
prove  it  on  me  either." 

Bloomfield  give  a  little  shiver  and  moved  closer  to 
the  fire.  Then  he  dips  into  the  bottle  again  and  takes 
a  two-man  swig. 

"  Just  so.  Why  not,  indeed,"  says  he.  "  Well, 
what  does  it  matter  ?  We're  only  pawns  in  the  game  { 
but  even  a  pawn  has  a  right  to  live.     Be  d — d  to 
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everybody."     And  then,  if  you'll  believe  me,  he  busts 
out  reciting  some  poetry. 

"  Saint  or  sinner  or  commonplace  ? 
What  shall  it  profit  a  man  ? 
Vice  and  virtue  may  run  a  race, 
But  grim  Death  rides  in  the  van. 

"  Permanent  way  or  open  course  ? 
Matters  it  not  a  whit  ; 
Sooner  or  later  the  fastest  horse 
Champs  on  a  ghostly  bit. 

"  Better  a  knave  than  a  plaster  saint. 
Sold  in  the  open  mart ; 
Righteousness  is  a  fool's  complaint 
Bom  of  a  coward  heart." 

He  gave  a  hoarse  laugh  and  shoved  the  bottle  of 
drink  at  Wilson's  man  sitting  alongside  of  him,  that's 
hardly  said  two  words  since  we  come. 

"  They  say  the  devil  fends  for  his  own,"  he  says. 
"  A  short  life,  but  a  gay  one.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
The  man  that  wrote  those  lines  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.     Listen  how  they  end : 

"  '  ShuflSe  the  cards  for  another  deal — 
Women  and  wine  and  woe  ; 
Only  a  turn  of  the  devil's  wheel 
And  under  the  sod  we  go.'  " 

The  words  was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  they 
was  a  loud  crashing  in  the  undergrowth  jess  at  the  back 
of  them.  Wilson  Tyler  had  got  round  to  where  their 
baggage  was  and  was  reaching  out  a  hand  to  get  a  holt 
of  a  leather  bag  that  was  hanging  on  a  stump,  when 
the  log  he's  climbed  on  snaps  in  the  middle  like  a  stick 
of  gingerbread  and  down  he  goes  on  his  back  among  the 
twigs  and  rubbish.  These  men  were  on  their  feet  like 
a  flash.  Bloomfield  ups  with  a  rifle  that's  lying  at  his 
feet  and  is  jess  going  to  let  drive  at  where  the  noise  come 
from  when  Wilson's  man  grabs  him  by  the  arm. 
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"  Your  nerves  is  all  to  pieces,  surely,"  says  he, 
"  getting  scared  at  a  badger  that's  smelt  the  victuals 
and  come  round  foraging." 

"  Badger  ?    That  was  no  badger,"  says  Bloomfield. 

"  I  tell  you  it  was,"  says  Wilson's  man,  cool  as  you 
like.  "  I  been  watching  it  this  long  time.  Where's  the 
use  of  wasting  a  cartridge.  And  if  they's  anyone 
around  you're  going  to  put  our  camp  away  letting  them 
hear  the  shot." 

Per  a  second  I  thought  Bloomfield  was  going  to  shake 
him  off  and  try  a  pot  shot,  but  he  thought  better  of  it 
and  sat  down  again.  But  it  seems  his  nerves  was  shook 
a  bit  fer  he  won't  talk  any  more. 

"  We  talk  too  much,"  he  says.  "  I  could  have  sworn 
that  wasn't  any  animal  over  there,  but  if  you  say  you 
saw  the  thing  I  suppose  it's  all  right.  We  talk  too 
much,  though.     I'm  going  to  sleep." 

"  Me  too,"  says  Sour  Jackson.  "  They's  work  to  do 
to-morrow." 

It  seemed  they  was  no  use  waiting  any  longer.  I  was 
fed  up  with  lying  among  the  ferns,  anyhow.  My  legs 
was  all  cramped  and  I'd  breathed  enough  smoke  to 
colour  a  side  of  bacon.  We  backed  out  as  softly  as  we 
could  and  found  Wilson  Tyler  waiting  fer  us  on  the 
edge  of  the  timber. 

"  Of  all  the  rotten  luck,"  says  he.  "  I  near  as  a 
touch  got  hold  of  that  bag." 

"  Rotten  luck  ?  Why,  man,"  I  says,  "  if  it  hadn't 
been  fer  your  tame  policeman  you'd  have  been  filled 
as  full  of  holes  as  a  milk  strainer.  I  never  saw  anything 
neater  in  all  my  life.  He  jess  bluffed  them  to  what 
he  said." 

"  Sambell's  a  good  man,"  sajrs  Wilson.  "  I'll  see 
he  doesn't  lose  on  this,  I  can  tell  you.  Well,  well — 
I'll  have  to  leave  it  to  him  to  do  what  is  to  be  done.  No 
chance   of   getting   back   myself ;  it's   too   dangerous. 
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Anyway,  I've  got  all  the  evidence  I  need.  By  Friday 
night  I  must  be  in  Launceston." 

When  we  got  back  to  where  we  was  camped  Wilson 
was  about  winded,  "  Thank  the  Lord,  we're  here  at 
last,"  he  says.  "  I  don't  want  this  kind  of  thing  to 
happen  too  often.     You  don't  need  to  sing  me  to  sleep." 

"  Ferget  it,"  says  Andy.  "  Give  me  a  hand  to  pack 
the  traps  while  Red  finds  the  horses.  Sleep  ?  You've 
had  all  the  sleep  that  you'll  get  fer  awhile." 

■'  Are  you  going  to  move  on  then  ?  "  says  Wilson. 
"  Why  ?    Think  there's  a  chance  of  them  finding  us  ?  " 

"  No  use  to  risk  it,"  I  tells  him.  "  We  can  turn  in 
when  we  get  home,  if  we  want  to.  As  it  is,  I  reckon 
we'll  start  back  this  very  minute." 

They  wasn't  much  said  as  we  rode  along.  We  were 
all  too  sleepy  fer  one  thing,  and  getting  along  down  the 
track  to  the  bottom  of  Scar  Gully  you  needed  all  of  your 
wits  to  keep  yourself  in  the  saddle,  let  alone  talk.  It 
was  about  noon  next  day  when  we  sighted  the  home- 
stead. We'd  had  a  bit  of  breakfast  and  a  smoke  about 
eight  o'clock  and  finished  up  what  was  left  of  the  tucker 
we'd  brought  with  us.  By  this  time  we  was  all  hungry 
again. 

"  To-morrow  is  Thursday,  isn't  it  ?  "  says  Wilson. 
"  Well,  I  leave  for  town  to-morrow  morning  and  I'll 
be  back  for  sure  that  day  fortnight.  My  man  Sambell 
has  got  instructions  to  keep  where  he  is  till  that  time 
and  then  slip  along  in,  if  he  can,  and  guide  us  to  wher- 
ever the  gang  is.  We  fixed  our  plans  three  days  ago. 
Ke  knew  I'd  be  up  around  Millenium  City  some  time. 
I  don't  know  if  he  saw  me  last  night,  but  I  think  so, 
else  he  wouldn't  have  acted  as  he  did,  and  then  you'd 
have  been  bringing  me  home  on  a  stretcher  very  likely." 

"  They's  to  be  a  meeting  about  the  tramline,  ain't 
they  ?  "  says  I.  "  Ain't  you  going  to  stay  and  see  the 
fun  ?  " 
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"  I've  other  fish  to  fry,  as  you  know,"  says  Wilson. 
"  And  anyhow,  I'm  not  the  least  bit  interested  about 
the  tramline.  If  you  ask  me.  Stump  Ferguson  is  only 
making  a  fool  of  himself  over  that  business.  I  tried  to 
give  him  a  hint  or  two  the  other  day,  but  he  wouldn't 
listen  to  me.  You  know  his  pig-headed  way  My  honest 
belief  is  that  the  other  party  will  skin  him  clean  if  he 
don't  look  out.  There's  a  question  of  law  involved  and 
Stump  knows  about  as  much  about  law  as  a  cat  does 
about  music.  I  like  the  old  man,  but  it'll  do  him  no 
harm  to  be  taken  down  a  peg  or  so ;  and  I  think  the 
syndicate  will  prove  to  be  too  sharp  for  him  in  the 
long  run.  We'll  know  in  a  week  or  so,  anyway.  And 
mind,  you  boys,  not  a  word  to  a  soul  about  the  other 
business." 

Jess  as  Wilson  was  leaving  us  at  the  door  of  our  hut 
I  remembers  Yank's  letter  all  of  a  sudden.  I  felt 
annoyed  to  think  I'd  fergot  it,  but  it  was  under  my 
bunk  safe  enough  when  I  come  to  look.  I  give  it  to 
Wilson  and  he  promised  to  post  it  as  soon  as  he  got  to 
town. 

Andy  and  me  lined  up  to  the  big  hut  jess  in  time  fer 
dinner.  The  boys  was  a  bit  curious  to  know  where 
we'd  been,  but  we  didn't  know  ourselves.  About  the 
time  we'd  finished  feeding  Jake  come  in.  They's  a  bit 
of  a  rag  tied  round  the  arm  that  Old  Yank  had  stuck 
his  knife  in.  I  began  to  wonder  what  Jake  had  told 
the  others. 

"  How's  your  arm  doing,  Jake  ?  "  sings  out  Cookie 
from  the  fire.  "  These  here  barb-wire  scratches  is 
mighty  painful.     I  'member  one  time  .  .  ,  '* 

"  Oh,  hold  your  fool's  tongue,  can't  you,"  says  Jake, 
scowling  at  him. 

Poor  old  Cookie  was  all  took  aback. 

"  They's  no  need  to  get  your  shirt  out,  is  they  ?  "  he 
says,  kind  of  feeble.     "  I  only  ast." 
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"  I  know  you  did,"  growls  Jake.  "  Well,  dorCt  ast. 
It  ain't  any  of  your  business." 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  of  all  the  cranky  cusses  you 
take  the  leaf.  That  was  Jake's  way  always,  though. 
Where  he  got  it  from  I  don't  know.  Growed  up  with 
him  I  expect. 

"  Is  your  pa  up  at  the  house  ?  "  I  asts  him.  He 
notices  me  and  Andy  fer  the  first  time,  though  he'd 
seen  us  as  soon  as  he  comes  in. 

"  What  d'you  want  with  him  ?  "  says  he.  "  If  it's 
business  relating  to  this  farm  you  can  tell  me.  They's 
no  need  running  along  to  the  old  man  every  time  you 
want  to  blow  your  nose.     I'm  his  manager,  ain't  I  ?  " 

"  No,  you  ain't ;  not  by  a  long  chalk,"  I  says.  "  Even 
jf  you  was,  this  here's  private.  I  ast  you  if  he  was 
home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  says  Jake.  "  They's  nothing  you  can 
have  to  say  to  him  that  he  won't  tell  me  afterwards. 
You  better  teU  me,  and  save  your  legs  a  walk." 

"  I  love  exercise,"  I  says.  "  If  Stump  likes  to  tell 
you  himself,  all  well  and  good.     But  I  reckon  he  won't." 

We  left  Jake  gritting  his  teeth  and  aU  eat  up  with 
curiosity,  like  I'd  meant  him  to  be.  I  wasn't  going  to 
tell  Stump  anytliing  then,  of  course,  but,  thinks  I,  it's 
maybe  as  •well  to  give  Jake  something  to  think  about. 
It  was  plain  to  anyone  that  his  conscience  wasn't  what 
it  ought  to  be.  They  was  the  devil's  own  mischief 
brewing,  and  I  knew  Jake  was  in  it  somewhere. 

We  found  Stump  leaning  on  a  rail  of  the  turnip  pad- 
dock. I  never  knew  him  in  a  better  mood  than  he  was 
that  day.  Maybe  he'd  jess  got  the  better  of  some  one  in 
a  deal.  That's  the  only  way  I  can  account  fer  it.  He 
actually  smiled  at  us. 

"  Glory  to  goodness,  if  it  ain't  Red  and  Andy,"  says 
he.  "  Red,  I  brought  them  fillies  home  from  the  straw- 
berry flats  last  night,  and  you  orter  see  them.  It  fetched 
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tears  of  joy  to  my  two  eyes.  They  ain't  to  be  replaced 
only  by  blood  and  anguish.  If  they  was  to  shed  so 
much  as  a  toenail  I  b'Heve  I  should  swell  up  and  bust ! 
They're  more  to  me  than  meat  and  drink  and  fine  linen." 

"  I  don't  blame  you,"  says  I.  "  They're  a  daddy 
pair  right  enough.  Well,  we  done  our  trip  and  here 
we  are,  but  we  ain't  got  any  news  fer  you  yet.  I'm 
real  sorry." 

"  Ferget  it,"  says  the  old  man,  waving  his  pipe  about. 
"  I  never  expected  any  different.  I  reckon  they're 
too  smart  fer  the  lot  of  you.  One  of  these  days  though, 
they'll  make  a  mistook  and  then  I'll  get  them — see  if 
I  don't." 

He  looks  at  us  fer  a  minute  or  so  with  his  head  cocked 
on  one  side  like  a  fowl. 

"  You'll  maybe  smUe  to  hear  that  I've  sort  of  reniged 
on  this  tramUne  business,"  says  he.  "  I've  decided 
to  let  them  have  all  my  land  that  they  wants — at  a 
price.  I've  signed  the  transfer  already,  and  they's  to 
be  arbitrators  appointed  to  attend  a  meeting  here  next 
week  and  fix  a  price  fer  all  the  land  that's  took  by  them. 
They  got  to  pay  compensation ;  that's  the  law.  Now 
who  d'you  suppose  is  going  to  be  our  arbitrator  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  says  we. 

Even  if  I  had  known  I  wouldn't  have  said.  I  could 
see  the  old  man  was  counting  on  surprising  us. 

"  I  beheve  you,"  says  he.  "I  didn't  know  myself 
until  last  night.  Well,  it's  the  best  man  fer  the  job  ; 
that's  who  it  is.  You  know  every  man  up  and  down  this 
coast.  Red.  Now,  who's  the  man  with  the  most  dam- 
foohsh,  outrageous  notions  of  land  values  that  ever 
come  into  the  head  of  anyone  outside  of  a  looney  house  ? 
Who's  the  man  the  whole  coast  has  been  laffing  at  this 
twenty  year  because  he  won't  sell  that  bit  of  a  sand 
swamp  of  a  farm  of  his  fer  less  than  about  five  times 
its  value,  and  asking  cash  down  at  that  ?    Who's  the 
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cunningest,   dose-fist edest,   obstinate-headedest,  don't- 
give-a-dash-what-I've-said-idest  ..." 

"  Fer  the  love  of  Mike,  stop,"  I  says,  "  or  you'll  have 
a  fit.  You've  said  Ratty  Clausen  jess  as  plain  as  if 
you'd  held  him  right  under  our  noses." 

"  Damme,  so  it  is,"  says  Stump,  bursting  out  laughing. 
"  He's  silly,  ain't  he  ?  "  says  Andy. 
"  Silly  or  not,"  shouts  Stump,  "  he  ain't  too  silly  fer 
me.  I  tell  you  that  man  will  value  my  land  at  about 
five  hundred  times  what  it's  worth,  and  then  where'll 
your  old  sindikit  be  ?  I  got  that  crowd  by  their  whiskers, 
and  it  don't  know  it." 

"  Well,  maybe  you  have,"  I  says,  remembering  what 
Wilson  had  said,  "  and  then  again,  maybe  you  ain't. 
You  watch  out  or  they'll  come  it  over  you." 

"  Go  and  have  your  brains  boiled,"  says  the  old 
man.  "  I  tell  you  I'U  do  them  in  the  eye.  Besides, 
I  ast  my  lawyer,  and  he  says  the  arbitrator's  word  goes. 
They's  no  get  round  it." 

"  And  who's  your  lavv'yer  ?  "  I  says.  "  How  d'you 
know  he  ain't  sweet  with  the  other  party.  I  tell  you 
law's  a  funny  thing." 

"  Not  near  so  funny  as  you'll  look  if  you  don't  stop 
criticising  of  my  dimensions,"  says  Stump.  "  I  know 
what  I'm  doing,  don't  I  ?  When  I  get  that  sindikit 
nailed  down  in  its  coffin  you  can  call  round  at  the  house 
and  apolergise,  if  you  ain't  too  proud." 

"  1  reckon  I'll  have  to  wait  a  long  time,"  I  says. 
?'  What  does  Jake  think  about  it  ?  " 

"  He  don't  think.  I  allows  none  of  my  boys  to 
think ;  they  does  what  they're  told,"  says  Stump. 
"  All  the  same,  Jake  wants  that  line  along.  I'll  tell  you 
why.     He's  located  a  copper  mine." 

"  The  devil  he  has  ?  "  bursts  out  Andy.     "  Where 
is  it  ?  " 
Stump  looks  at  him  sourly. 
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"  I  seen  some  of  the  ore,"  says  he.  "  Where  it  is  I 
don't  exactly  know,  but  you  can  bet  your  sweet  life 
she's  there,  and  she's  a  good  one.  Jake's  applied  fer 
a  lease.  Don't  you  boys  let  on  you  know  about  it. 
Jake  'ud  get  sore  if  he  knew  I'd  told  you." 

"  We  won't  even  think  about  it,"  says  Andy,  winking 
at  me. 

"  I'd  be  obligated  if  you  didn't,"  says  the  old  man, 
putting  his  pipe  away  in  his  pocket.  "  Well,  I  reckon 
they's  still  work  to  do  on  this  farm.  Don't  let  me  keep 
you  from  it." 

So  Jake  had  a  copper  show,  had  he  ?  And  Jake  had 
been  foxing  Old  Yank  all  he  knew,  on  and  off,  fer 
months.  Stealing  his  own  father's  cattle  wasn't  good 
enough  for  him,  wasn't  it  ?  He  must  needs  have  a  shot 
at  stealing  a  mine.  Thinks  I,  if  things  go  on  like  this 
fer  much  longer  this  farm's  going  to  bust  right  up  into 
the  air. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  the  luck  runs  in  streaks, 
as  the  saying  is  ?  They's  times  everything  seems  to  go 
wrong,  no  matter  what  you  do.  And  other  times  you 
can't  go  crooked.  I  suppose  they's  a  real  enough  reason 
fer  it,  but  I  ain't  heard  anyone  tell  it. 

Things  were  drawing  to  a  finish  pretty  quick  now, 
if  we'd  only  known  it.  We'd  been  having  winter  luck 
long  enough,  I  suppose  ;  and  things  made  up  their 
mind  to  change.  Only  first,  like  it  is  with  the  winter 
weather  jess  before  spring  comes  in,  there  came  a  big 
burst  of  trouble  to  sort  of  wind  up  everything.  It  started 
the  day  of  the  tramline  meeting. 

They  was  three  parties  had  come  along  to  represent 
the  sindikit.     First  they  was  a  large,  fat  person,  name 
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of  Thompson,  with  a  double  chin  and  purplish  whiskers. 
He  don't  seem  to  do  nothing  but  smile  and  smoke 
seegars.  They's  always  one  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
waistcoat  pockets  is  full  of  them. 

Then  there  was  Jamieson  Jones,  the  company's 
lawyer  ;  and  a  little  dried-up  shrimp  of  a  man  he  was, 
and  no  mistake.  He  done  most  of  the  talking.  And 
lastly  they  was  a  man  named  Matthews,  who  was  what 
they  calls  a  sworn  valuator,  maybe  because  he  was  used 
to  being  sworn  at  when  he  was  fixing  the  values  on  a 
man's  farm  fer  to  tax  him  on. 

Most  everybody  from  round  about  had  drifted  along 
in  to  Temah  Heads  fer  to  look  on,  whether  they  was 
interested  in  the  line  or  not.  It  seemed  they  reckoned 
to  make  it  a  sort  of  holiday,  but  I  dunno.  It  proved 
little  enough  of  that  before  the  day  was  done.  Funniest 
or  all  was  to  see  one  of  the  Sullivan  boys  there.  I  doubt 
it  was  long  enough  since  a  Ferguson  roof  had  sheltered 
one  of  them.  Me  and  Andy  admired  to  see  such  a  nice, 
tame,  family  gathering. 

When  they  was  all  fixed  comfortable,  the  fat  man 
with  the  purple  whiskers  gets  up  and  opens  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  Mister  Ferguson  and  friends  aU,"  says  he,  "I  am 
sure  it  gives  satisfaction  to  every  one  concerned  to 
know  that  at  last  we  are  within  appreciable  distance  of 
coming  to  a  final  settlement  regarding  the  details  of  the 
tramline  which  my  company  is  biiilding  from  Spike- 
tooth  Bay  inland  to  the  mines.  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
we  have  met  with  considerable  opposition.  That,  I 
venture  to  say,  was  simply  because  we  neglected  to 
make  clear  to  residents  of  this  charming  district  the  in- 
estimable benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  permanent 
possession  of  such  immeasurably  enhanced  facilities  of 
transport  which  the  laying  of  such  a  tramline  would  con- 
fer upon  them.     However,  once  the  position  was  grasped 
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in  its  entirety  such  opposition  vanished  immediately. 
Pessimism  gave  place  to  a  commendable  optimism  ; 
lukewarmness  was  ousted  by  enthusiasm ;  methods  of 
obstruction  were  replaced  by  offers  of  help  and  messages 
of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  company  on  the  courage 
and  foresight  of  its  directors,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  I 
happen  to  be  one.  I  feel  that  I  am  violating  no  confi- 
dence to  say  that  our  greatest  stumbUng  block,  our 
shrewdest  opponent,  was  to  be  found  in  the  person  of 
Mr,  William  Ferguson,  who,  as  the  leading  man  in  this 
locality,  apparently  felt  that  it  was  his  duty,  in  justice 
to  every  one  concerned,  to  proceed  with  the  very  greatest 
caution.  This  gentleman's  high  principle  must  appeal 
to  every  right-thinking  person.  He  had  the  interests 
of  the  community  at  heart,  and  refused  to  endorse  even 
the  opinion  of  our  experts,  until  he  had  made  the  very 
fullest  investigation  for  himself.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  Mr.  Ferguson  has  at  last  been  so  seized  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  project  that,  in  earnest  of  his 
good  will,  he  has  p-lready  signed  the  transfer  to  my 
company  of  that  portion  of  his  land  which  will  be 
occupied  by  the  tramline." 

He  bent  down  and  whispered  a  second  in  the  ear  of 
the  little  lawyer  chap,  and  then  he  goes  on  : 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  Jamieson  Jones,  the  well-known 
Hobart  solicitor,  will  now  enter  upon  the  arrangements 
agreed  upon.  Under  the  present  Tramways  Act,  as 
many  of  you  are  doubtless  aware,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  all  those  little 
niceties  of  the  law  which  are  doubtless  troubling  you. 
The  payment  of  compensation,  where  compensation  is 
due,  is  not  a  matter  for  the  generosity  of  my  company  ; 
though,  were  it  so,  I  am  sure  absolute  satisfaction  would 
be  the  outcome.  No,  no  ;  the  Tramways  Act  protects 
you  to  the  very  fullest  extent.  Mr.  Jones  will  further 
outline  the  proposed  route  which  the  tram  will  take  to 
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reach  its  objective.  Should  any  of  you  care  to  ask  any 
questions  relative  to  the  matter  in  hand,  he  will  be 
pleased  to  reply  as  fully  as  it  lies  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
Finally,  Mr.  Matthews,  the  gentleman  seated  on  my 
right,  who  is  an  expert  judge  of  land  values,  will  discuss 
matters  of  compensation  with  the  arbitrator  you  have 
been  asked  to  appoint.  Will  that  gentleman  kindly 
come  forward  and  join  us  at  the  table  ?  " 

You  should  have  seen  old  Stump's  face  when  the 
purple-whiskered  man  was  soft-sawdering  him.  He 
don't  bat  an  eyeUd.  If  you  hadn't  known  any  better, 
you'd  have  sworn  the  old  raskil  swallered  the  lot  of  it, 
and  really  believed  himself  to  be  the  most  righteous, 
far-seeing  party  that  ever  picked  the  bones  of  a  mutton 
bird. 

They  was  a  good  deal  of  shuffling  and  hemming  and 
hawing,  and  then  Ratty  Clausen  upends  himself  from 
the  bundle  of  pea  straw  where  he's  been  sitting  and 
goes  over  to  the  table  and  sits  down  again.  The  lawyer 
looks  at  him,  and  then  he  says  : 

"  From  the  attestation  paper  I  understand  that  this 
gentleman's  name  is  Clausen.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Clausen, 
that  you  are  a  thorough  judge  of  land  values  in  this 
district  ?  " 

Before  Ratty  could  answer,  his  brother-in-law, 
Peg-leg  Piker,  calls  out  from  the  end  of  the  barn  : 

"  Yes,  mister,  you  can.  If  they's  one  man  knows 
what  land's  fetching  it's  Paddy  Clausen  from  Dead- 
horse  Flat.  A  wunnerful  keen  judge  of  values  is  Paddy. 
I  kind  of  remember  larse  spring  they  was  a  heifer  calf 
put  up  at  Doolan's  sale — him  that  used  to  keep  a  pub 
over  Newra  way — and  Paddy  he  says,  says  he  .  .  ." 

The  boys  was  jess  beginning  to  grin  when  the  gent 
with  the  royal-coloured  whiskers  waves  his  hands 
about,  and  stops  Peg-leg  short. 

"  Will  my  unknown  friend  oblige  by  sparing  us  these 
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details,"  he  says.  "  We  are  here  to  discuss  the  price 
of  land,  not  the  price  of  poddy  calves.  Mr.  Jamieson 
Jones  will  now  address  the  meeting." 

He  did.  I  don't  know  how  long  he  was  at  it,  but 
another  five  minutes  would  have  seen  me  asleep.  I 
comes  out  of  a  kind  of  doze  to  find  he's  give  place  to 
the  Matthews  person.  He's  waving  a  long  finger  in 
Ratty  Clausen's  face  and  making  remarks. 

"  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Ferguson  for  an  ex- 
ample," says  he.  "  And  I  want  you  to  take  particular 
heed  of  what  you  say,  for  we  shall  probably  base  the 
amount  of  compensation  payable  upon  the  values  you 
give  us.  Now,  having  regard  to  those  disabilities 
which  the  laying  of  the  tramline  will  bring  about,  let 
us  try  to  arrive  at  the  values  in  each  particular  instance. 
What  is  Mr.  Ferguson's  land  worth  as  it  stands  ?  " 

Ratty  twists  his  hat  round  and  round  in  his  two 
hands  and  looks  inside  of  it,  and  then  up  at  the  roof 
of  the  barn.  He  don't  say  a  word,  but  the  top  of  his 
bald  head  is  aU  shiney  with  thinking. 

"  Speak  up,  can't  you  ?  "  says  some  one.  "  We're  all 
listening  fit  to  bust." 

That  was  enough  to  get  Ratty  annoyed  at  once. 
"  I'm  thinking,  I  am,"  says  he.  "  Gimme  time.  This 
here  ain't  to  be  settled  like  the  price  of  a  last  year's 
sucker.  Would  you  mind  repeating  of  your  question  ?  " 
he  says  to  Matthews.  "  I  doubt  I  mistook  your  meaning.'^ 

"  I  asked  you  what  you  considered  to  be  the  value 
of  Mr.  Ferguson's  property  at  the  present  time,"  says 
Matthews. 

"  Sure,  so  you  did,"  says  Ratty.  "  That  land  is 
worth  not  a  penny  less  than  ten  pounds  an  acre.  Now 
I've  answered  you." 

They  was  quite  a  large  smile  went  round  among  the 
boys.  They  wasn't  one  of  them  that  didn't  know 
that  two  pounds  an  acre  was  the  outside  value.     It 
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don't  seem  that  the  sindikit  persons  is  put  out  about 
it,  though. 

"  Ten  pounds  ;  just  so,"  says  the  gent  with  the 
purple  beard.  "  We'll  make  a  note  of  that,  Mr.  Jones, 
if  you  please.     Now,  Mr.  Matthews." 

"  My  next  question  is  this,"  says  Matthews,  "  What 
do  you  consider  will  be  the  amount  of  damage  suffered 
by  Mr.  Ferguson  by  reason  of  the  tram  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  fer  the  whole  farm,  or  only  that  bit 
where  the  hne  goes  through  ?  "  asts  Ratty. 

"  Why,  the  whole  farm,  to  be  sure,"  says  Matthews, 
looking'  across  at  the  little  lawyer. 

Ratty' s  face  gets  all  wrinkled  up  with  cunning. 
"  No  you  don't,"  he  says.  "  That  ain't  fair.  They's 
all  Stump's  water  is  cut  off  on  the  west  line,  and  they's 
a  crooked  track  right  across  his  turnip  paddock,  and 
corners  left  all  shapes  and  sizes.  You  ain't  to  know 
that,  are  you  ?  Well,  I'm  teUing  you  now.  You  got 
to  take  the  bit  of  land  the  tram  goes  through." 

The  Matthews  person  is  going  to  say  something 
pretty  sharp  by  the  look  of  his  face,  when  the  little 
lawyer  chips  in. 

"  Concede  the  point,  Matthews,"  says  he.  "  It  won't 
matter  very  much." 

"  Oh,  very  well  then,"  says  Matthews.  "  Only  I 
hope  Mr.  Clausen  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  here 
will  appreciate  the  desire  on  our  part  to  be  absolutely 
fair  and  just  which  this  concession  indicates.  Let  us 
say  then,  the  amount  of  damage  to  only  that  part  of 
the  land  occupied  by  the  line.     Come  now." 

Ratty  looks  across  and  trys  to  catch  Stump's  eye, 
but  the  old  man  ain't  looking.  He  opens  his  mouth 
two  or  three  times,  but  pulls  up  short  jess  as  he's  going 
to  out  with  it. 

"  Two  pound  ten  an  acre,"  he  busts  out  at  last. 
Matthews  don't  even  wink  an  eye. 
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"  That's  just  about  what  I'd  put  it  in  my  own  mind," 
says  he,  "  I  can  see  you  are  a  keen  judge,  Mr.  Clausen. 
Naturally,  that  piece  of  ground  will  depreciate  in  value 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
actual  possession  of  the  tramUne  will  serve  to  bring 
back  a  little  of  the  value  lost,  in  a  manner  of  speaking." 

"  I  believe  you,"  says  Ratty,  pleased  as  punch  about 
the  way  he'd  been  agreed  with.  I  wasn't  as  sure  about 
it  myself,  though.  Them  three  strangers  seemed  to  be 
taking  things  too  easily. 

"  Why,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  value  of  the 
property  is  doubled,"  says  Matthews.  "  Just  think 
of  all  the  advantages  that  will  result.  A  clear  line  for 
your  produce  right  to  a  fair  weather  port,  and  rates  all 
round  as  cheap  as  the  company  can  make  them.  It's 
going  to  boost  land  in  this  district  till  you  hardly  know 
it  for  the  same  place.  It's  going  to  open  up  land  for 
you  that  otherwise  would  remain  untouched  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  It's  going  to  put  good  money  in  the 
pockets  of  every  land  owner  in  the  district,  and  I'm 
glad  of  it.  Men  who  are  lion-hearted  enough  to  carve 
out  a  home  for  themselves  out  of  the  virgin  forest,  as 
you  people  have  done,  deserve  to  meet  with  success." 

The  top  of  Ratty's  head  was  beginning  to  dance  with 
excitement.  This  was  talk  after  his  own  heart.  If 
they  was  one  thing  he  really  believed  in  it  was  the 
value  of  land  at  Temah  Heads. 

"  I  believe  you,"  he  hollers  again.  "  That's  jess 
what  I've  alv/ays  said,  ain't  it  ?  Man,  it  'ud  break 
your  heart  to  see  the  way  land  has  slumped  in  this 
district." 

"  We'll  mend  all  that  very  soon,"  says  Matthews, 
kind  of  soothing  him.  "  When  your  farm  is  worth 
twenty  pounds  an  acre  as  the  result  of  the  Spiketooth 
Bay  tramline,  you'll  be  repaid  for  all  the  years  of 
hardship  behind  you." 
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"  Twenty  pounds ! "  howls  Ratty,  beginning  to 
ride  his  hobby  fer  all  it  was  worth.  "  You  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  of.  When  that  line  is  through 
you  couldn't  buy  land  round  these  parts  fer  under 
twenty-five  pounds  an  acre." 

Most  everybody  bust  out  laffing,  but  ♦the  three 
sindikit  persons  they  laffs  hardest  of  all.  The  gent 
with  the  purple  whiskers  leans  forwards  and  shakes 
Ratty  by  the  hand. 

"  Forgive  our  merriment,"  he  says,  with  the  tears 
running  down  his  fat  cheeks.  "  If  we  laugh  it  is  from 
sheer  light-heartedness  and  delight  in  meeting  such 
a  pronounced  optimist  as  yourself.  That  the  land  will 
reach  the  figure  you  have  just  mentioned  I  do  not 
doubt.  At  any  rate,  on  your  own  showing  as  an 
arbitrator  and  a  sound  judge  of  land  values,  you  can 
safely  say  that  the  land  will  be  worth  the  estimate  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Matthews.     Do  you  concur  in  that  ?  " 

"  You  jess  bet  I  do,"  says  Ratty. 

"  Have  a  cigar,"  says  the  purple-whiskered  man. 

Matthews  has  been  writing  down  Ratty's  answers  on 
a  paper,  and  now  he  says  : 

"  If  you  will  put  your  name  to  this  document,  which 
is  merely  a  record  of  the  conversation  which  has  taken 
place  between  us,  we  may  very  well  adjourn  this  meet- 
ing.    I  will  read  out  what  is  on  this  paper." 

"  I  reckon  I  can  sign  that  all  right,"  says  Ratty, 
reaching  for  the  pen.  Stump  was  staring  at  the  sindikit 
persons  with  a  sort  of  puzzled  look  on  his  face.  I 
reckon  he  was  smelling  a  rat,  but  if  they  was  one  not 
even  its  tail  showed.  In  spite  of  the  other  parties 
agreeing  to  everything  like  they  done,  they  was  nothing 
any  of  us  could  see  but  wasn't  all  square  and  above 
board,  as  the  saying  is.  And  anyway.  Ratty  had 
signed  the  paper. 

"  I   rejoice   at   the   satisfactory   settlement   of   this 
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matter,"  says  the  little  lawyer,  in  a  voice  like  a  cat 
purring.  "  Although  part  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  property 
(and  the  properties  of  each  and  all — for  Mr.  Clausen 
has  very  shrewdly  agreed  to  consider  them  on  an  eve» 
basis)  will  suffer  damage  to  the  extent  of  two  pounds 
ten  an  acre,  it  is  very  soothing  to  know  that  the  land 
as  a  whole  will  benefit  in  value  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
fifteen  pounds  an  acre  as  a  result  of  the  tram.  Which, 
when  you  consider  it,  leaves  a  credit  balance  to  the 
tramhne  of  thirteen  pounds  ten  shillings  per  acre." 

Stump  ain't  said  hardly  a  word  from  first  to  last,  but 
now  he  gets  up,  and  says  he  : 

"  They's  been  enough  flowery  langwidge  spilt  to 
decorate  a  ball-room,  but  what  I'd  like  to  hear  in  plain 
English  is  how  much  cash  we  are  going  to  get  in  com- 
pensation, and  when  do  we  get  it  ?  " 

"  It  will  have  to  be  some  days  yet,  Mr.  Ferguson," 
says  the  little  lawyer,  "  before  we  can  adjust  things 
satisfactorily  enough  to  give  you  a  definite  answer  to 
a  very  natural  question.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
data  to  be  dealt  with  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  where 
compensation  is  payable  under  the  Tramways  Act  of 
Tasmania  that  compensation  will  be  paid  as  fully  and 
promptly  and  ungrudgingly  as  circumstances  will 
permit.     Within  two  or  three  days,  perhaps." 

"  And  in  the  meantime,"  says  the  gent  with  the 
whiskers,  "  we  have  to  thank  you  for  the  hospitality 
which  you  have  extended  to  us.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  meet  with  one  who  has  been  cast  in  the  mould  of 
nature's  refinery.     Have  a  cigar,"  he  says. 

Stump  was  going  to  answer  him,  when  they  comes 
a  stir  at  the  door  of  the  barn.  Some  one  pushes  the 
door  open  and  two  or  three  of  the  boys  go  out.  Next 
second  they  comes  a  cry  that  they's  been  a  man  killed. 
That  barn  was  empty  in  about  ten  seconds. 

Heading  right  fer  where  we  all  stood  came  two  men 
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leading  their  horses.  They^d  their  hats  off,  and  one 
of  them,  Tom  Sullivan  it  was,  was  holding  something 
that  was  sprawled  atop  of  his  saddle.  It  was  covered 
with  an  oilskin  coat,  and  they's  a  pair  of  boots  sticking 
out  from  under  the  edge  of  it. 

I  don't  know  the  reason  of  it,  but  I  seemed  to  know 
in  a  flash  jess  who  it  was  they  was  bringing  in  like  this, 
all  dead  and  huddled  across  the  saddle  with  his  legs 
trailing  down  the  mare's  side.  The  men  reached  us 
and  stopped.  No  one  said  a  word,  but  Big  John  Pascoe 
goes  over  and  the  three  of  them  lower  the  body  gently 
to  the  earth.  Some  one  takes  a  corner  of  the  oilskin  and 
pulls  it  back  so's  we  all  saw  the  face  of  the  dead  man. 

It  was  that  of  Yankee  Jim. 

Right  again  my  ear  the  purple-whiskered  man  give 
a  squeal  like  a  stuck  pig. 

"  Good  God,  what  a  horrible  sight,"  he  says.  "  Here, 
let  me  out  of  this  or  I  shall  be  sick." 

I  suppose  I'm  a  pretty  hard  case.  I've  lived  a 
rough  enough  life,  and  I  ain't  too  squeamish  about 
things.  But  I  tell  you  they  was  a  lump  come  to  my 
throat  and  a  mist  before  my  eyes  as  I  stood  there 
looking  down  at  all  that  was  left  of  that  poor  old  man. 

It  was  Big  John  that  put  the  question  we  was  aU 
waiting  to  get  the  answer  to,  "Is  this  accident  or 
murder  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Brutal  bloody  murder,"  says  Tom  Sullivan,  in  a 
voice  that  shook.   "  Me  and  Charlie  seen  the  whole  thing." 

Maybe  you  can  guess  the  cry  that  went  up.  They 
was  all  shouting  at  once  to  know  who  was  the  man 
that  done  it. 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  fer  we  don't  know,"  says  Tom. 
"  Hold  on,  don't  growl  like  you  thought  I  was  bluffing 
you.  As  God  sees  me,  I'm  speaking  the  truth.  I'll 
tell  you  what  we  see  of  it.  Me  and  Charlie  went  to 
Carey's  run  this  morning  to  hunt  up  that  brindle  bull 
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of  ours.  Only  fer  that  I'd  have  been  along  here  to 
the  meeting  with  Ted.  I'd  jess  got  to  get  that  bull  out 
of  Carey's  place  before  they  did  harm  to  it  like  they 
threatened  they  would  often  enough.  Old  Yank  here 
was  tinkering  around  the  hut  as  we  passed.  He  didn't 
see  us,  and  we  didn't  stop  to  yarn.  I  kind  of  wish  we 
had  now. 

"  We  rode  all  the  morning  but  they  was  no  sign  of 
that  brindle.  I  reckon  he  must  have  worked  up  inland 
a  bit.  He  wasn't  on  Carey's  run  anyway,  and  that's 
all  I  cared  about.  So  we  came  on  home,  thinking  to 
get  here  before  all  the  fun  was  over. 

"  You  know  that  hummoclc  right  in  front  of  Yank's 
hut,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  far  side  ?  You 
know  what  a  great  view  of  the  coast  you  can  get  from 
the  top  of  it.  Well,  we  come  along  the  ridge  of  that 
hummock  and  puUed  up  fer  a  last  look  round,  in  case 
the  brindle  had  come  in  sight  after  we  passed.  You 
can  see  Old  Yank's  hut  quite  plain  ;  I  dare  say  you've 
noticed  it  from  the  sandbank  yourselves.  It's  one  of 
the  few  spots  from  which  you  get  a  good  view  of  it, 
because  you're  right  up  over  the  top  of  the  scrub  and 
can  look  right  down  on  it,  and  they's  no  big  timber 
thereabouts  to  block  your  line. 

"  Yank  was  walking  slowly  across  the  little  bit  of 
open  ground  between  us  and  the  hut.  I  remember 
saying  to  Charlie  that  the  poor  old  coot  must  be  going 
round  his* snares.  I'd  hardly  said  it  when  they  comes 
the  sound  of  a  gun  going  off  (you  know  the  kind  of 
sharp,  sawn-off  noise  a  gun  makes  in  the  open  with  a 
cross  wind  blowing !)  and  Yank  pitches  right  over  jess 
where  he  was,  and  lays  there  on  his  face,  and  don't 
get  up  again. 

"  We  was  that  dumb-flummoxed  fer  the  moment 
that  it  was  several  seconds  before  we  understood  what 
had  happened.    Then  we  sent  our  mokes  down  the 
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side  of  that  hummock  and  on  to  the  plain  like  greased 
lightning.  The  old  man  was  lying  all  doubled  up 
where  he'd  dropped  on  a  tussock  of  grass.  It  was  a 
shotgun  that  had  got  him.  Must  have  been  fired 
from  the  bushes  a  few  yards  away,  fer  the  shot  hadn't 
seemed  to  scatter  a  bit  ;  you  can  see  it's  lodged  right 
in  his  side  almost  in  a  lump,  I  think  he  must  have 
been  dead  from  the  time  it  hit  him.  And  that's  all, 
gents  ;  so  help  me  God." 

And  that  was  the  end  of  Old  Yank.  Shot  down  like 
a  dog,  and  never  priest  nor  parson  to  shrive  the  soul 
of  him.     I  turned  sick  and  tired  all  of  a  sudden  like. 

"  Didn't  you  chase  rounG  to  find  who  done  it  ?  "  asts 
Stump.  "  Damme,  I  wouldn't  have  had  this  happen 
here  fer  anything.  When  they's  men  around  that  'ud 
do  a  thing  like  this  here,  they's  no  saying  what  might 
happen.  I  reckon  I'll  have  another  padlock  fixed  on 
the  fillies'  stall  before  night." 

"  Oh,  we  looked,"  says  Tom  Sullivan.  "  Where  was 
the  use  though.  Five  minutes'  start  in  country  like 
that  and  the  devil  himself  couldn't  find  you." 

"  Some  one  had  better  notify  the  police  at  One  Horse," 
says  Big  John.  "  Things  are  getting  too  complex  for 
my  liking.  The  ordinary  dissensions  of  life  are  to  be 
expected,  but  this  is  terrible  indeed.  It  seems  that 
even  the  most  harmless  amongst  us  has  his  enemies. 
If  Mr.  Ferguson  will  let  me  use  his  telephone  I  will 
call  up  the  police  sergeant  myself.  Come  «p  to  the 
house  with  me.  Red  ?  " 

Big  John  was  looking  white  and  ill,  but  it  wasn't 
altogether  from  the  shock  of  Old  Yank's  death.  Indeed, 
he  had  a  word  to  say  about  it  himself,  as  we  went 
along  to  the  house. 

"  If  I  look  ill,"  he  says,  in  answer  to  something  I'd 
said,  "it's  only  because  I  feel  ill.  To  put  it  vulgarly, 
Red,  I'm  due  for  another  wallow.    See  how  my  hand 
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shakes.  If  I  hold  out  another  week  it  will  be  a  marvel. 
I've  fought — I've  even  gone  down  on  my  knees  and 
prayed  about  it,  but  I  know  I'll  go  under  in  the  end. 
There's  some  in  this  world  would  call  me  coward  and 
craven  for  saying  that.  It's  true  enough.  Only  the 
drunkard  knows  a  drunkard's  hopelessness.  You'll 
learn  to  despise  me  yet,  Red." 

"  That  I'll  never  do,"  says  I ;  and  yet,  like  Peter 
denied  his  Master,  so  I  denied  Big  John  Pascoe  fer  a 
few  bitter  moments  that  were  soon  to  come. 

We  met  Miss  Margaret  as  we  went  inside  the  little 
post  office  to  use  the  telephone.  It  seemed  she'd 
already  heard  the  news  about  poor  Old  Yank.  Her 
eyes  were  wet  with  crying. 

"  Is  there  no  end  to  the  wickedness  of  this  place  ?  " 
she  says.    "  Oh,  the  poor  lonely  old  man,  to  die  like  that." 

She  passed  on  then,  walking  as  if  she  was  half  dis- 
tracted, as  I  believe  she  was.  All  at  once  the  thought 
came  to  me  to  write  and  send  fer  young  Crawford, 
If  ever  she  needed  his  love  to  lean  upon  it  was  now. 
I  seemed  to  know  that  they  was  a  crisis  coming  in  the 
lives  of  all  of  us. 

And  so,  when  they  was  no  one  but  me  and  Andy  in 
our  hut,  that  night  we  figgered  out  a  letter  to  the  little 
girl's  lover,  telling  him  to  come — well  or  ill,  no  matter 
what  they  was  doing — but  fer  God's  sake  to  come, 
111  spelt  it  was,  I  know ;  and  they  was  no  counting  the 
blots  and  smudges  that  dirtied  it ;  but  I  happen  to 
know  that  by  God's  providence  it  done  the  work  it 
was  meant  to  do.  Fer  two  days  after  they  cpme  a 
wire  to  me  with  jess  the  one  word  in  it,  "  Coming." 
And  if  you  was  to  write  a  book  you  couldn't  put  into 
it  more  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  heartsickness  than  that 
one  word  seemed  to  speak  of. 

So  there  it  was.  Things  had  so  worked  out  that 
Crawford  and  Wilson  Tyler  and  his  pohce  were  both 
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back  on  the  Thursday  night,  fer  the  way  the  boats 
from  the  mainland  were  running  I  knew  Crawford 
must  reach  us  on  that  day. 

It  was  on  the  Monday  night  that  Old  Yank  was 
murdered.  The  police  come  along  early  on  the  Tues- 
day morning,  but  what  could  they  do  ?  They  was 
nothing  but  a  blind  trail  from  start  to  finish.  So  all 
that  happened  was  that  they  had  a  sort  of  inquest 
and  they  was  brought  in  a  verdict  of  murder  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown.  And  then  we  took 
and  buried  Yank  down  among  a  bunch  of  honeysuckle 
trees  on  the  coast,  and  maybe  he  ain't  so  deaf  now 
after  all  that  he  can't  hear  more  kindness  spoke  of 
him  by  them  above  than  ever  he  got  down  here  below. 
I  kind  of  hope  so  any  way. 

The  sindikit  had  cleared  out  within  half  an  hour  of 
the  bringing  in  of  Yank's  body.  They  wouldn't  stop, 
no,  not  if  you  was  to  offer  them  all  the  tea  in  China. 
I  never  see  three  men  look  so  sick  in  all  my  life.  The 
gent  with  the  purple  whiskers  made  quite  a  little  speech 
when  I  was  harnessing  the  horses  in  the  buggy  fer 
them.  You'd  have  thought  from  the  way  he  went 
on  that  we'd  had  Old  Yank  killed  jess  to  annoy  him. 
Maybe  that  was  the  reason  they  didn't  wait  till  they  got 
home  before  they  unloaded  their  httle  earthquake  on 
Stump  and  the  rest  of  them.  They  must  have  sat  down 
as  soon  as  they  reached  One  Horse,  and  reached  their 
trump  card  out  of  their  pants  pocket  and  fired  it  back 
by  the  first  mail. 

I'm  sitting  outside  the  hut  on  Tuesday  evening  when 
I  hears  a  noise  that  kind  of  reminds  me  of  some  one 
trying  to  open  a  tin  of  jam  with  a  file,  while  they's 
some  one  else  standing  alongside  hammering  a  lot  of 
broken  glass  with  a  meat  axe.  I  ain't  heard  a  sound 
like  it  before  or  since,  and  I  don't  want  to. 

I  looks  up,  and  there's  old  Stump  standing  in  front 
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of  me  waving  a  paper  in  his  hand  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth — and  goodness  to  gracious,  the  noises  that  come 
out  of  him  ! 

I  sings  out  in  a  hurry  to  Andy  to  get  a  bucket  of 
water  and  heave  it  over  him,  but  the  old  man  waves  him 
away,  and  shoves  the  paper  he's  holding  right  under 
my  nose. 

"  Didn't  I  know  it  ?  "  he  yells.  "  Didn't  I  say  as 
soon  as  I  seen  them  three  dirty  pavement  prawns  that 
they'd  do  us  all  in  the  eye  if  we  didn't  watch  out.  And 
that's  what  they've  done.  I'll  show  them  though ; 
I  will,  so  I  will.  Read  that,  and  then  harness  up  the 
fillies  to  take  me  to  town.  Gosh  a'mighty,  they'll  be 
blood-letting  come  of  this." 

He  goes  on  raving  like  this  here  all  the  time  I'm 
reading,  and  my,  when  I  begins  to  get  the  hang  of 
things,  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  That  sindikit's  wrote  him 
a  little  letter.  They  ain't  no  loving  phrases  in  it  like 
they  kept  handing  out  at  the  meeting.  The  time  was 
past  fer  soft-sawdering.  They'd  got  Stump  and  the 
rest  of  them  by  the  two  ears  and  didn't  worry  about 
saying  so.  How  so  ?  Why,  all  because  of  one  little 
bit  in  that  Tramways  Act  that  Stump  and  them  knew 
nothing  about  and  weren't  meant  to  know  anything 
about.  I'll  give  it  you  jess  as  they  set  it  out  in  the 
letter  : 

"  ;    and  in  case  it  appears  to  such 

jury  or  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  that  the  benefits  likely 
to  accrue-  to  the  persmi  whose  land  has  been  resumed 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  loss  he  will  sustain  by 
reason  of  such  severance  and  other  injuries  aforesaid, 
the  jury  or  arbitrators  or  umpire  may  award  that  no 
compensation  is  to  be  paid  for  such  severance  and 
injuries  as  aforesaid,  and  thereupon  the  sam^  rights 
shall  accrue  as  if  compensation  had  been  awarded  and 
duly  paid," 
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And  underneath  it  they  was  wrote  : 

"  Section  2  of  the  Tramways  Act.  We  are  of  course 
bound  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  State.  As  you 
will  observe  from  the  foregoing,  no  compensation  is 
dm.  In  this  we  fear  you  will  not  concur  too  readily, 
hut  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  valuations  decided 
upon  were  agreed  to,  if  not  suggested,  by  Mr.  Clausen, 
whose  competency  in  this  respect  is  so  highly  esteemed 
by  you  all." 

They  was  more  of  it,  but  ain't  that  enough  ? 

"  I'm  skinned,  drawed  an  quarterned,"  raves  Stump. 
"  I've  dispensed  with  my  birthday  fer  a  mess  of  porridge, 
as  the  Book  says.  And  my  own  lawyer  must  have  been 
in  the  joke,  which  makes  it  worse.  Are  you  going  to 
put  them  filHes  in,  or  are  you  not  ?  And  if  you  so  much 
as  disturbs  one  hair  outen  their  tails  while  you're 
doing  it,  they'll  be  a  new  foreman  on  this  farm  inside  of 
five  seconds.     Mother  of  Moses,  ain't  I  been  had  ?  " 

So  Stump  goes  off  too.  If  it  hadn't  been  I  was  feeUng 
so  sick  at  heart,  I  must  have  laffed  fit  to  kill  myself.  As 
it  was,  I  jess  sat  down  again  with  my  head  in  my  two 
hands  and  never  moved  till  Andy  calls  me  in  to  get  to 
bed.     My  world  was  all  upside  down. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

Of  all  the  strange  things  that  happened  in  our  midst 
them  times,  surely  the  strangest  of  all  was  the  way  the 
little  girl  lost  faith  and  took  the  step  that,  but  fer  them 
that  loved  her,  might  have  broken  her  fer  good  and  all. 

And  yet  when  I  look  back  on  things,  I  think  maybe 
I  know  jess  how  it  seemed  to  her.  Scared  and  ill  as 
she'd  come  to  be,  they  was  only  the  one  thought  in  her 
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mind.  And  when  you  know  things  as  I  know  them, 
they'll  be  only  pity  in  your  heart.  You'll  look  beyond 
the  seeming  foolishness  of  what  she  did  and  see  only 
the  wonderful  woman  thought  to  shield  the  man  she 
loved  from  harm.  They  must  have  lied  to  her  indeed 
that  frightened  her  to  such  a  pass. 

Now  that  I  come  near  to  the  finish  of  it  all,  what  a 
flood  of  memory  comes  to  my  mind.  They  say  it  never 
rains  but  it  pours  ;  and,  true  enough,  it  seemed  that  way 
with  us  at  Temah  Heads. 

Trouble  and  sorrow  may  come  about  the  place,  but 
the  world  don't  stop  to  let  us  grieve.  The  day's  work 
goes  on  jess  the  same,  though  they's  times  we  wonder 
how  it  can  be  so.  On  Thursday  morning  we  were  up 
and  out  before  daybreak.  Some  of  the  boys  had  been 
mustering  the  day  before  and  the  cattle  was  to  be 
drafted  through  the  big  yards. 

They  was  ten  of  us  fer  the  job  ;  three  of  the  boys 
shoving  the  cattle  along  as  we  passed  them  through, 
four  on  the  gates  of  the  crush  yard  and  the  pens,  and  me 
and  Jake  Ferguson  and  Andy  earmarking,  branding 
and  culling  as  they  come.  We  put  the  first  hundred 
head  through  like  winking.  Jake  done  the  branding. 
I  do  him  this  much  justice  to  say  I've  never  yet  seen 
his  equal  on  that  kind  of  work.  He  was  slicker  than  a 
machine,  and  if  he  ever  smeared  a  brand  I  never  heard 
tell  of  it.  It  would  have  been  real  pleasure  to  watch 
him  at  it,  only  fer  the  cruel  way  he  belted  the  cattle  with 
the  hot  iron  when  they  got  his  temper  going.  If  ever 
they  was  a  man  that  loved  cruelty  fer  its  own  sake,  it 
was  Jake  Ferguson. 

I  wasn't  in  too  good  a  mood  that  morning.  The 
least  little  bit  of  a  thing  seemed  to  make  me  savage. 
And  Jake  was  jess  the  same.  Seeing  what  was  between 
us  fer  so  long  it  didn't  seem  likely  we  could  stave  it  off 
much  longer.     Most  times  I'd  done  my  best  to  keep  in 
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with  him  f er  all  our  sakes  ;  but  now  I  felt  sort  of  careless 
what  happened.  My  temper  had  been  raw  fer  days  and 
days,  and  they  was  times  it  took  me  all  I  knew  to  keep 
my  hands  away  from  the  sneering  face  of  him. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  maybe,  that  I  happened  to 
look  up  and  seen  Miss  Margaret  passing  along  the  path 
in  front  of  the  house.  I'd  a  big  lump  of  cloth  in  my 
hand  that  I'd  been  using  to  grip  the  handle  of  the 
branding  irons  with  when  I  drew  them  from  the  fire, 
and  I  up  and  waved  it  to  her,  thinking  to  cheer  her 
loneliness,  maybe,  by  letting  her  know  we  was  right 
handy.  She  seemed  to  hesitate  a  second,  as  if  she  ain't 
sure  who  it  was.  Then  she  waves  back  to  me  and  goes 
on  into  the  house.  I  looks  up  to  see  Jake  standing 
there  staring  at  me  in  a  kind  of  way  that  made  my  blood 
boil.  They  was  sometliing  in  the  look  that  was  too  foul 
fer  words. 

"  That's  enough  of  that,"  he  says  out  loud,  so's  they 
wasn't  a  man  there  that  didn't  hear  him.  "  They's  no 
wages  coming  to  you  fer  billing  and  cooing.  You're 
here  to  do  your  work." 

My  tongue  itched  to  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  him, 
but  I  fought  my  temper  down.  To  make  the  little  girl 
an  excuse  fer  quarrelling  wasn't  to  my  liking.  Fer  all 
the  good  my  silence  done,  I  might  have  spoke  right  out. 
Deliberately,  as  if  he  didn't  care  now  what  he  said,  he 
thrust  his  face  at  me  and  spat. 

"  That's  my  bit  of  skirt,"  he  says. 

I  dropped  the  iron  from  my  hand  and  stood  upright. 
The  very  look  of  him  was  an  insult  to  Miss  Margaret. 
They  weren't  no  longer  any  need  fer  me  to  hold  myself 
away  from  him.  Fer  see,  the  time  had  come  at  last 
when  all  the  black  and  bitter  hatred  between  us  could 
be  stemmed  no  longer.  I  felt  it  in  all  my  bones  ;  by 
the  way  the  blood  churned  and  throbbed  at  my  temples  • 
by  the  sudden  tightening,  as  it  seemed,  of  every  cell  and 
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fibre  in  my  body.  I  read  it  in  Jake's  eyes,  red  shot  with 
hate  and  a  kind  of  brutal  triumph  that  I  couldn't 
understand  until  he  spoke  again. 

"  You  always  was  a  dirty,  low  blackguard,  Jake," 
I  says,  "  but  I  thought  that  maybe  even  you  might  try 
to  keep  your  tongue  from  trjang  to  soil  one  of  the  best 
and  truest  girls  that  ever  lived.  If  you're  wise  you'll 
shut  your  mouth  and  keep  it  so." 

He  drops  his  hands  from  the  rail  of  the  crush-yard  and 
gives  me  look  fer  look. 

"  She's  going  to  marry  me — to-night,"  he  says. 

Fer  jess  a  second  it  seemed  I  couldn't  move  or  speak. 
In  a  flash  there  come  to  me  the  knowledge  that  however 
much  Jake  had  lied  in  the  past,  this  time  he  was  speaking 
the  truth — or  what  he  thought  was  the  truth.  Some- 
how, between  the  lot  of  them,  they'd  got  the  little  girl 
in  their  toils  and  this  was  to  be  the  price.  I  say  I  knew 
he  was  speaking  the  truth — my  heart  knew  it,  but  my 
fear  and  anger  cried  that  it  was  a  foul  lie.  I  took  a  step 
towards  him  with  my  fingers  curling  and  uncurling  at 
my  sides. 

"  You're  a  damned  liar,"  I  shouted. 

We  came  together  with  a  rush.  They  was  no  sight  or 
sound  now  fer  me,  only  the  pounding  of  the  rage  in 
my  brain  and  Jake's  sneering  face  set  in  a  circle  of 
red  mist. 

Have  you  ever  held  murder  in  your  heart  ?  Have 
you  ever  come  to  such  fear  and  hatred  of  any  man  that 
the  very  thought  of  killing  was  unreasoning  joy  ?  God 
fergive  me,  they  was  but  the  one  thought  in  my  mind 
and  that  was  to  kill  Jake  Ferguson. 

They  said  afterwards  that  we  was  like  two  wild  beasts 
biting  and  tearing  and  straining  fer  a  death  grip.  Across 
and  up  and  down  the  yard  we  fought,  as  only  men  fight 
when  they's  nothing  human  left  in  them.  Twice  he 
smashed  my  face  with  a  blow  of  his  heavy  fist,  but  I  felt 
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no  pain.  And  then  we  was  down  on  the  ground  right 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  frightened  cattle,  our  hands 
clawing  and  tearing  at  each  other  as  we  rolled  over 
and  over. 

God  only  knows  how  it  must  have  ended,  only  aU  at 
once  they  came  a  woman's  voice  calling  my  name. 
Even  in  my  rage  and  madness  I  recognised  it  and  tried 
to  break  away  and  answer  her.  I  tliink  that  even  if  I 
was  l5dng  dead  in  my  grave  and  she  called,  I  should 
know  it  and  try  to  answer  her.  Jake  must  have  seen 
her,  I  think,  fer  his  arms  fell  away  and  panting  we  came 
apart.  The  little  girl,  her  face  as  white  as  chalk,  was 
standing  there  in  the  yard  right  against  us. 

Over  by  the  fence  Andy  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  was 
trying  to  fade  out  of  sight  like  a  lot  of  schoolboys  caught 
in  mischief.  It  seems  they'd  noticed  her  coming  and 
shouted  at  us,  but  we  took  no  heed.  One  by  one  they 
sneaked  away. 

Fer  a  minute,  maybe,  no  one  spoke  ;  jess  the  three 
of  us  standing  there,  and  not  a  sound  but  our  heavy 
breathing  and  the  scuffling  of  the  cattle  in  the  pens. 
Then  she  turned  to  Jake  and  spoke. 

"  Will  you  please  leave  us,"  she  says. 

Jake  started  to  say  something,  but  she  stopped  him. 
Such  scorn  and  fear  and  loathing  as  her  eyes  shot  at  him 
I  never  wish  to  see  from  any  woman  again. 

"  So  even  to  me  your  word  counts  for  nothing,"  she 
says.  "  Oh,  take  care — take  care.  I  am  not  yours 
yet.     Go — before  I  repent  of  my  bargain." 

Jake  slunk  away  like  a  beaten  cur.  I  didn't  try  to 
understand  it  then.  Later  I  came  to  beheve  that  the 
fellow  really  loved  her  in  his  own  way,  bad  and  all 
though  he  was.  He  feared  to  cross  her  then  lest  she 
broke  away  and  spoke  right  out.  And  so  we  two  were 
left  facing  each  other. 

•*  Tell  me  ?  "  she  says  at  last. 
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I  tried  to  speak  and  choked.  Then  I  got  a  grip  of  my 
courage.  "  He  insulted  you  right  before  them  all," 
I  says.  "  He  boasted  he  was  going  to  marry  you — 
to-night,"  Then  all  my  fear  come  rushing  to  the  top, 
"  Fer  God's  sake,  Miss  Margaret,"  I  cried  out,  "  say 
it's  a  lie!" 

She  looked  at  me  quite  steadily,  though  her  eyes  were 
burning  in  her  white  face. 

"  I  had  not  meant  to  tell  anyone  until  it  was  over," 
she  says.  "  But  what  can  it  matter  now  ?  Yes,  it's 
quite  true.  Red.     I  have  even  sunk  so  low  as  that." 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  come  calm  all  of  a 
sudden.  They  must  have  been  some  instinct  that 
warned  me  they  was  no  hope  fer  any  of  us  now  but  only 
by  keeping  steady  and  watchful. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  ?  "  I  says. 

"  That  is  the  hardest  part  of  all,"  she  says.  "  I  can 
tell  no  one.  The  kindest  thing  you  can  do,  Red,  is  to 
forget  you  ever  knew  me.  Oh,  I  know  how  I  must 
seem  to  you,  and  yet  I  cannot  explain." 

"  And  Crawford  ?  "  I  says.  I  was  almost  glad  to  see 
how  she  winced  at  the  name. 

"  I  have  written  to  tell  him,"  says  she.  Then  she 
smiled  strangely.  "  You  will  think  it  strange,"  she 
says,  "  but  I  hardly  think  he  will  raise  any  objection. 
God  help  us  both." 

If  they  was  one  thing  I  was  sure  of  now  it  was  that 
she  was  doing  this  fer  Crawford.  They  was  no  turning 
her  from  her  purpose  either.  Mistaken  though  I  knew 
she  must  be,  she'd  made  up  her  mind  to  go  on  to  the 
bitter  end. 

"  Who  is  to  marry  you  ?  "  I  says,  trjnng  to  speak 
calmly.  "  And  where  is  it  to  be  ?  It  can  do  no  harm 
to  tell  me  now.  I  suppose  they's  nothing  I  can  say  will 
make  you  think  again." 

She  touched  me  on  the  arm  timidly. 
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"  Oh,  Red,  staunch  friend  that  you  have  always  been 
to  me,  that  have  so  Httle  deserved  it,"  she  says.  "  Won't 
you  beheve  that  I  would  not  do  this  hateful  thing  if 
there  were  any  other  way  out.  No,  I  must  go  on  with 
it.  Indeed,  I  could  not  draw  back  now  even  if  I 
wanted  to.  The  minister  from  Drypool  is  to  marry  us  at 
the  house  to-night.  And  after  that,  if  you  can,  forget 
that  you  ever  knew  me." 

I  didn't  try  to  stop  her  going.  They  was  but  the 
one  thought  in  my  mind  now — to  get  Crawford  up  in 
time  to  stop  the  marriage.  She  was  hardly  out  of  sight 
before  I  was  running  hard  fer  the  little  box  office  where  the 
telephone  was.  And  as  I  ran  I  prayed  they  was  no  timber 
down  across  the  line  to  keep  my  message  getting  through. 

The  posty  at  One  Horse  was  by  way  of  being  a  friend 
of  mine.  I  knew  if  they  was  anything  he  coulfi  do  fer 
me  at  any  time,  he'd  make  no  bones  about  it.  They 
was  good  enough  reason  why  he  should  help  me,  if  it 
come  to  that.  I'd  saved  his  two-year-old  boy  once 
from  drowning  in  the  Narri-Barri  River  the  time  of 
the  big  floods. 

The  telephone  office  was  empty.  I  shut  the  door  and 
bolted  it,  and  then  I  calls  up  One  Horse.  Pretty  soon 
a  voice  answers  me. 

"  I  want  Mr.  Shaw,"  I  says.    "  And  please  hurry." 

"  Shaw  speaking,"  comes  along  the  wire.  "  That 
Temah  Heads  ?  " 

I  could  have  jiunped  fer  joy.  Most  times  Shaw  was  a 
mighty  hard  man  to  get  hold  of. 

"  It's  me — Red  Dawson,"  I  says.  "  Fergive  me  fer 
reminding  you  of  it,  Mr.  Shaw,  but  I  once  done  you  a 
good  turn  and  you  said  to  let  you  know  if  you  could  pay 
it  back  any  time.  You  can  do  it  now,  if  you  will.  It's 
a  matter  of  life  or  death  almost." 

"  Out  with  it,"  says  he.  "  If  it's  in  the  power  of 
mortal  man,  Reddie,  it's  as  good  as  done.    Get  going." 
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"  They's  a  j^oung  feller  named  Crawford  was  to  come 
across  by  the  boat  from  the  mainland  last  night,"  I 
says.  "  He's  got  to  get  along  here  by  to-night,  d'you 
understand  ?  He  don't  know  the  country  and  maybe 
he'd  be  held  up  somewhere  and  wait  to  catch  the  coach 
to-morrow.  I  want  him  found  and  sent  along  to-day. 
If  you  can  fmd  him  a  good  hack  they's  no  reason  why 
he  shouldn't  be  here  a  little  after  dark." 

"  How'll  I  know  him  ?  "  says  Shaw. 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  fer  I've  not  seen  him  m3^self,"  I 
says.  "  You've  got  his  name,  and  you  could  telephone 
every  pub  in  Drypool  till  you  find  him.  He's  got  to  be 
staying  somewhere.  And  when  you  find  him  tell  him 
Red  Dawson  says  fer  God's  sake  hurry.  I  know  I'm 
giving  you  a  hard  job,  and  they  ain't  no  time  to  tell  you 
jess  why.  But  I  tell  you  if  he  ain't  here  to-night  they'll 
come  tragedj^  out  of  it.  And  listen,  Watson  the  detec- 
tive— him  they  call  Wilson  Tyler — and  some  police  are 
due  along  to-night.  If  you  can  get  Crawford  in  with 
them  I  reckon  they'll  bring  him  through  in  time.  You'll 
do  your  best  ?  " 

"  Ring  off,  and  let  me  get  to  it,"  says  good  old  Shaw. 
"  Keep  smiling,  friend,  and  I  bet  we  come  out  on  top. 
I  don't  know  what  your  trouble  is,  but  I'm  with  you  fer 
the  kiddie's  sake.     So  long.  Red." 

Coming  out  of  the  office  I  run  bang  into  Ma  Ferguson. 
Something  in  her  face  made  me  pull  up  short. 

"  Mrs.  Ferguson,"  I  says,  "  did  you  know  that  Jake 
was  aiming  to  marry  the  little  girl  to-night  ?  " 

She  didn't  bust  into  a  rage  and  tell  me  to  mind  my 
own  business,  like  I  expected  she  would.      Something 
1^  very  like  sadness  was  in  the  look  she  give  me. 

"  I  know  it,  Red,"  says  she.  "  What  do  you  think  I 
can  do  ?  I  warned  you  of  this  weeks  ago,  but  you 
wouldn't  heed  me.  And  anyway,  he's  my  own  son,, 
ain't  he  ?  " 

H 
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"  You'll  not  try  to  stop  it  then  ?  "  I  says.  "  Surely 
you  must  know  they's  some  trickery  in  this.  Son  of 
yours  though  Jake  may  be,  he  ain't  fit  to  lick  her  boots, 
and  you  know  it." 

"  Impudence  won't  mend  matters,"  says  Ma.  "  I  tell 
you  I'd  prevent  it  if  I  could,  fer  sweet  and  sour  won't 
mix  into  happiness  fer  anyone.  Yet  what  can  I  do  ? 
It's  ill  meddling  where  you  know  nothing." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  the  reason  of  it  ?  "  I  says. 

"  No  more  than  you,"  says  Ma.  "  But  this  I  do  know, 
Jake's  set  on  getting  her,  and  it's  not  me  nor  you  that 
can  stop  him  now.  If  the  girl  don't  know  her  own 
business  she  must  pay  the  piper  ;  though  she's  a  good 
girl  and  I  like  her.  I  spoke  to  Jake  once,  but  I'll  spealc 
no  more.  They's  some  words  even  a  mother's  love 
ain't  proof  against.     Let  be,  I  say." 

I  routed  out  Andy  then  and  told  him  everything. 
You  could  have  blown  him  over  with  your  mouth,  he 
was  that  astonished. 

"  The  Drypool  parson  will  be  coming  along  some  time 
this  afternoon,"  I  says.  "What  track  he'll  take,  the 
Lord  only  knows  ;  but  you've  got  to  hold  him  up  some- 
how. Get  along  to  the  fork  roads  on  the  plain,  and 
don't  let  up  till  you've  got  him.  I'U  get  Big  John  to 
watch  up  at  the  house  in  case  the  parson  gets  past  you. 
Between  the  two  of  you  it  shouldn't  be  so  hard.  Fer  me, 
I'm  going  to  meet  Wilson  Tyler  and  Crawford,  and  the 
rest  of  them  at  the  half-way  bridge." 

"  Count  me  in,"  says  Andy.  "  It's  a  pity  though  that 
they  ain't  time  to  get  word  along  to  the  Sullivan  boys. 
They'd  feel  proud  to  help  put  a  spoke  in  Jake's  wheel. 
What  am  I  going  to  say  to  the  parson  if  I  meet  him  ? 
He  don't  know  me." 

"  Tell  him  you're  thinking  about  joining  up  with  his 
church,"  I  says.  "  They  say  the  old  man  would  spend 
liours  arguing,  if  he  thought  they  was  a  chance  fer  sou] 
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saving.  Tell  him  anything  you  like,  so  long  as  you  hold 
him  up  till  we  get  back.  And  if  they's  no  other  way  of 
doing  it,  you  can  rope  and  tie  him.  I'm  off  to  tell 
Big  John." 

"  They  say  he's  drinking,"  calls  Andy. 

He  was.  I  found  him  lying  in  his  tent,  his  eyes 
bloodshot  and  wild-looking  in  spite  of  the  brandy  fumes 
that  you'd  think  would  diill  them.  He  was  shaking 
like  he  had  an  ague.  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  tried  to  rouse  him.  It  near  sent  me  crazy  to  find 
him  this  way  at  such  a  time,  let  alone  the  pity  of  it.  I 
felt  almost  ashamed  to  butt  in  on  him  when  he  w:as  like 
this.  I  jess  hated  fer  him  to  know  I'd  been  there  to  see 
it  all,  but  where  was  the  use  fer  me  to  worry  about  it. 
Peter  Meekin  and  other  of  the  boys  that  might  have 
helped  was  away,  and  they  was  no  one  but  Big  John  to 
fall  back  on.  Big  John,  sober,  was  the  sort  of  friend  we 
needed  jess  then.  What  Big  John,  drunk,  could  do  fer  us 
I  didn't  know.     But  I  was  willing  to  try.  him  out. 

It  was  no  time  fer  half-measures.  I  got  my  two 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  shook  him  till  his  head 
rolled. 

"  Rouse  up,"  I  calls  in  his  ear.  "  They's  work  fer 
us  all  this  night.  Big  John.  Pull  yourself  together  and 
play  the  man,  if  they's  any  manhood  left  in  you." 

He  seemed  to  straighten  up  all  at  once.  The  wild- 
ness  went  out  of  his  eyes,  and  when  he  spoke  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  ears,  his  words  were  that  steady.  The 
drink  acted  queerly  with  him.  He  could  sober  up 
quicker  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  if  you  give  him  a 
reason  why  he  should. 

"  Hard  words,  Red,"  says  he.  "  But  I  deserve  them 
all.     What  brings  you  here  ?  " 

I  told  him.  He  pulls  himself  to  his  feet  and  stands 
there  swaying  fer  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  goes  over 
to  his  bit  of  a  packing-case  table  where  they's  three 
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parts  of  a  bottle  of  brandy  standing,  and  picks  it  up 
and  smashes  it  into  a  hundred  pieces. 

"  In  a  few  hours  I'm  going  to  suffer  the  torments  of 
the  damned  for  lack  of  that  spirit,"  says  he.  "  But 
what's  the  odds  ?  If  I  didn't  empty  it  out,  the  moment 
your  back  was  turned  I  should  be  at  it  again.  If  you  ever 
say  your  prayers,  thank  God  you're  different  to  John 
Pascoe.     Now,  how  can  I  help  ?  " 

"  I  want  some  one  to  watch  out  at  the  house  in  case 
the  parson  gets  by  without  Andy  meeting  him.  They's 
half  a  dozen  roads  he  can  come  in  by,  and  I'm  leaving 
nothing  to  chance.     Can  I  trust  you  ?  "  I  says. 

"  The  drink's  strong  upon  me,  old  man,"  says  Big 
John.  "  When  I'm  this  way,  I  doubt  you'd  be  wise  not 
to  trust  me  in  anything,  but  I'll  do  my  best.  If  it  were 
not  for  Little  John,  I  believe  I'd  end  it  all  with  a  bullet." 

"  That's  the  coward's  way,"  I  says.  "  It  ain't  like 
you  to  feel  like  that — you,  that  always  sees  things  so 
clearly  and  sanely  when  you're  your  own  man.  I've 
gol  to  trust  you  ;  they's  no  one  else.  If  you  value  the 
little  girl's  happiness  one  cent  you'll  play  your  part,  and 
not  fail  her  now." 

He  shook  himself  like  a  big  dog.  "  If  I  can't  fight  it 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  I'm  further  gone  than  I 
thought  I  was,"  he  says.  "  I'll  not  fail  her.  Red.  \^'hat 
possesses  her  to  take  such  a  step  ?  Are  we  all  mad 
together  ?  " 

"  Seems  like  it,"  I  says.  "  Let's  take  the  chance  to 
show  we  ain't." 

It  was  starting  to  rain  less  as  I  left  Temah  Heads. 
They'd  be  a  moon  later  on,  I  knew  ;  but  the  way  the 
clouds  were  pihng  up  from  the  west  it  didn't  look  as  if  it 
M'ould  be  of  much  use  to  see  by.  Still,  it  would  have 
to  be  a  pretty  dark  night  that  would  get  me  bushed. 
You  gets  to  know  your  way  round  blindfold,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  once  you  learn  the  tricks  of  the  coastlands. 
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As  I  gets  round  the  stockyard  a  man  comes  riding 
up  on  a  sorrel  pony  and  speaks  to  me.  I  couldn't 
place  him.  I  was  getting  fed  up  with  strangers,  any- 
way. I  reckon  he  saw  the  distrust  in  my  face,  fer  he 
gave  a  little  laugh,  and  says  he  : 

"  It's  quite  all  right.  I  see  you  don't  recognise  mc. 
I'm  not  surprised.  Sambell's  my  name.  Remember 
mc  now  ?  " 

You  bet  I  did.  It  was  Wilson  Tyler's  man  from 
the  enemy's  camp.  I  couldn't  have  been  more  pleased 
if  you'd  scratched  my  back.  Here  was  somebody  to 
help  back  up  Andy  and  Big  John.  That's  what  I 
thought,  but  it  seems  I  was  wrong  as  usual. 

"  If  you're  going  along  to  meet  Mr.  Watson,"  he  says, 
"  I'd  be  mighty  glad  if  you'd  give  him  a  message  from 
me.  I  was  to  have  been  here  when  he  came  back  to- 
night, but  Bloomfield  and  Jackson  are  mighty  uneasy 
about  something,  and  talk  about  getting  through  to 
the  west  coast  to-night.  I  can't  find  out  what's  in  the 
wind,  either.  Will  you  tell  that  to  the  boss,  and  say 
I'll  do  my  best  to  hold  them  back  till  to-morrow.  They're 
over  behind  the  stackyard  this  blessed  minute  blarneying 
with  Jake  Ferguson.  It  was  only  by  luck  that  I  was 
able  to  slip  away  like  this  and  give  you  the  office." 

"  How'd  you  know  it  was  me  ?  "  says  I. 

He  smiled  again.  "  I  saw  you  aU  that  night  you 
stalked  us  when  we  were  camped  beyond  Scar  Gully," 
he  says.  "  Thank  your  stars  I  did  too.  I  think  I  saved 
the  boss  from  a  bit  of  lead,  anyhow ;  and  maybe  the 
rest  of  you." 

"  He  knows  it,"  I  says.  "I'll  tell  him  what  you 
say." 

"  Right,"  says  Sambell.  "  And  tell  him,  too,  that 
the  lot  of  us  are  to  make  back  for  Millenium  City  right 
away.     He'll  find  us  there." 

I  got  to  the  half-way  bridge  about  seven  o'clock.     I 
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know  it  was  almost  dark  by  that  time.  I  led  my  horse 
in  under  a  clump  of  tea-tree  and  lit  my  pipe  and  got  to 
wondering  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  things.  I  was 
only  there  on  a  chance.  Fer  all  I  knew  I  might  wait  all 
night  and  neither  Wilson  Tyler  nor  anyone  else  turn  up. 
And  back  there  at  the  farm  was  happening  maybe  the 
very  thing  I  was  setting  my  mind  to  stop.  What  a 
world  it  is,  ain't  it  ? 

You  never  can  follow  the  turn  of  a  woman's  mind. 
Miss  Margaret  was  jess  making  the  biggest  mistake  of 
her  life.  I  was  as  sure  of  that  as  I  was  that  she  was  being 
tricked  somewhere.  Yet  what  could  it  be  that  she 
couldn't  let  her  friends  help  her  ?  They  was  only  one 
thing  that  seemed  to  fit.  It  wasn't  fer  herself  she  was 
doing  this,  it  was  fer  some  one  else.  It  was  fer  Crawford. 
Jake  and  Bloomfield  between  them  had  filled  her  with 
a  pack  of  lies  till  she  was  half  silly  with  fear  and  sorrow, 
and  only  the  one  thought  in  her  mind — to  buy  their 
silence  like  this.  Where  Bloomfield  come  in  I  didn't 
quite  see,  unless  it  was  Jake  paid  him  with  the  old  man's 
cattle.  As  it  happened,  that  was  jess  how  it  was.  I 
kind  of  blame  Wilson  Tyler  even  now,  fer  being  so  long- 
winded  in  rounding  them  fellers  up ;  though  likely  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  A  day  sooner  would  have  made 
all  the  difference.    Well,  weU  ;  what  can  it  matter  now  ? 

I  was  right  in  the  middle  of  my  second  pipeful  when 
all  at  once  my  ear  catches  the  sound  of  riders.  My 
horse  heard  them  too,  and  pricked  his  ears  and  whinnied. 
Next  second  I  was  in  the  saddle  and  cantering  to  meet 
them.  They  might  be  others  coming  that  way,  but  I 
didn't  think  so.  And  while  I  was  arguing  to  myself  about 
it,  Wilson  Tyler  and  three  others  heave  into  sight  out  of 
the  darkness  and  driving  rain  and  I  find  myself  shouting 
to  know  if  they've  got  young  Crawford  with  them. 

Some  one  pushed  his  horse  up  against  mine  then  and 
my  hand  was  took  in  a  grip  that  hurt. 
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"  Red  Dawson,  isn't  it  ?  "  says  a  strange  voice. 
"  Yes,  I'm  here.  For  God's  sake  tell  me  what  it's  all 
about." 

And  that  was  how  I  come  to  meet  the  lad.  Jess  the 
grip  of  a  hand  and  a  shadowy  form  in  the  darkness 
beside  me.  Of  all  strange  ways  of  meeting  this  was  the 
strangest.  It  didn't  need  the  heartache  in  his  voice  to 
draw  me  to  him. 

"  She  told  me  she  wrote  to  you,"  I  says,  as  we  went 
forward  together  after  Wilson  and  his  police. 

"  I  know  nothing  but  she's  in  need  of  me,"  says  the 
boy.  "  If  she'd  written  since  I  heard  from  you,  I  never 
got  her  letter.  I've  lived  in  hell  this  week  past.  Is  she 
ill  ?  Why  have  you  sent  for  me,  and  what  are  the  police 
going  with  us  for  ?   Can't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

I  told  him.  Not  easy  telling,  any  way  you  like  to 
look  at  it.  And  let  alone  what  they  was  to  tell,  they's 
better  times  and  places  if  I  had  my  choice.  Yet  some- 
how, between  the  rushes  of  the  wind  and  the  beat  of  the 
horses'  hoofs,  I  managed  to  set  it  out.  I  was  sort  of  glad 
the  darkness  hid  his  face. 

"  Do  you  think  we  will  be  in  time  ?  "  he  says,  after 
quite  a  long  time. 

"  Surely,"  I  says,  more  to  comfort  him  than  anything 
else.  "  Now  you've  heard  what  I've  told  you,  can  you 
make  head  or  tail  of  things  ?  What  do  you  suppose  is 
the  meaning  of  it  ?  " 

"  God  knows,"  says  Crawford,  "  unless  it's  what  you 
think  yourself.  But  the  end's  not  yet.  If  they've 
tricked  her,  let  them  look  to  themselves.  And  you  say 
Bloomfield  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  too  ?  I  wonder  what 
I  ever  did  to  that  man  that  he  should  wreck  my  life  as 
he  has.     Yet  his  course  is  run,  surely." 

Jess  then  Wilson  Tyler  ranges  up  on  the  other  side  of 
mc.  "  Well,  Red,  here  we  are  again,  you'  see  ;  and  all 
ready  for  the  fray.     What's  doing  that  you  sent  for 
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friend  Crawford  here  ?  Shaw  told  me  you  were  in  trouble 
of  some  sort,  but  just  what  it  was  he  couldn't  say." 

So  I  had  to  tell  the  yarn  all  over  again.  Maybe 
young  Crawford  couldn't  stand  fer  hearing  it  twice,  fer 
he  rides  ahead  of  us  and  catches  up  to  the  two  police- 
men in  front. 

"  Now  I  blame  myself  for  this,"  says  Wilson,  when 
I'd  made  an  end  of  it.  "  Yet  how  was  I  to  know  things 
were  so  far  advanced  ?  Now  if  I  was  a  book  detectiN'e, 
I'd  have  had  everything  arranged  to  work  out  my  way 
at  the  finish,  even  to  the  blink  of  an  eyelid.  Being  only 
human,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  m^ake  plenty 
of  mistakes  at  times  and  it  seems  this  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  them.  I  guessed  what  was  in  the  wind,  but  I 
licver  dreamt,  Rcddie,  that  there  wasn't  plenty  of  time 
in  which  to  put  a  stop  to  things.  I  just  hate  to  think 
that  a  good  girl  like  that  should  be  in  danger  of  such  a 
terrible  mistake.  No  wonder  that  poor  lad  ahead  of  us 
should  be  in  the  state  that  he  is.  Yes,  this  is  going  to 
take  some  of  the  bumptiousness  out  of  me.  Let's  hope 
we  get  along  in  time  to  retrieve  matters." 

"  What  are  you  aiming  to  do  ?  "  I  asts  him. 

"  I'm  going  to  take  up  Jake  Ferguson  on  a  charge 
of  helping  steal  his  father's  cattle,"  says  Wilson,  "  And 
then,  if  the  luck's  with  me,  I'm  going  right  on  to  get 
Bloomfield  and  Sour  Jackson.  See  anything  of  my 
man  Sambell  ?  " 

That  reminded  me,  and  I  give  him  Sambell's  message. 
Wilson  grunts  a  bit  and  then  he  says :  "  It  seems  I'm 
just  in  time,  for  all  my  smartness.  Well,  we'll  see. 
I  suppose  you  think  it's  aiDOut  time  a  mo\'«  was  made, 
eh?" 

"  When  it  gets  as  far  as  mmrder,  I  reckon  it  is,"  I 
says.  "  They  ain't  any  hint  of  who  it  was  killed  Old 
Yank,  is  they  ?   You  heard  about  that,  of  course  ?  " 

"  They  don't  know,"  says  Wilson.     "  What's  more. 
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it  will  be  a  marvel  if  they  ever  do  know.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised,  though,  if  we  guess  pretty  near  to  it  before 
it's  all  over.  Now  who  can  that  be  riding  out  from  the 
timber  behind  that  gap  there  ?  " 

It  was  Andy  at  last.  I'd  been  looking  out  fer  sign 
of  him  this  long  time.  He  was  wet  through  and  shiver- 
ing with  the  cold. 

"  Not  a  sign  of  a  soul  till  you  hopped  along,"  says  he. 
"  If  your  parson's  got  through  it's  not  by  this  track 
anyhow.  They  ain't  been  a  bandicoot  cross  the  road 
that  I  ain't  held  up  and  questioned.  Maybe  Big  John's 
nailed  him  getting  up  to  the  house." 

"  Don't  let's  waste  time  in  talking,"  says  Wilson. 
"  How  far  are  we  now,  Red  ?  About  a  mile  and  a  half  ? 
I  should  have  said  it  was  nearer  to  three  or  four,  but 
this  kind  of  country  is  mighty  deceptive,  and  you  ought 
to  know  the  distance  if  any  one  should." 

Young  Crawford  doesn't  say  a  word.  He  jess  settles 
down  in  his  saddle  and  rides  the  harder,  I  kept  wonder- 
ing what  his  thoughts  were  and  how  he'd  take  it  if  we 
was  too  late,  and  the  little  girl  was  tied  to  a  cattle 
stealer — and  maybe  a  murderer,  fer  they  was  no  one 
I  could  think  of  that  had  more  reason  to  kill  Old  Yank 
than  Jake — fer  the  rest  of  her  life. 

It  must  have  been  all  of  nine  o'clock  when  the  lights 
of  the  house  come  faintly  in  sight  through  the  mist 
ahead  of  us.  They  was  no  sign  of  Big  John  at  the  gates, 
nor  anywhere  else  that  I  could  see.  I  thought  maybe 
he  might  be  along  at  the  house  ;  but,  all  the  same,  I 
seemed  to  know  he  wasn't. 

Andy  had  ridden  ahead  to  try  and  find  him  about 
any  of  the  huts.  He  comes  cantering  back  to  us  jess 
as  we  got  down  and  hitched  our  mokes  to  the  fence  right 
handy  in  case  we  wanted  them  again.  As  it  turned 
out,  it  was  as  well  we  did. 

"  Not  a  sign  of  Big  John  anywhere,  and  Cookie  says 
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he  ain't  seen  his  shadder  fer  a  week  even,"  sa}^  Andy. 
"  They's  a  strange  pony  tied  in  the  stable,  though.  I 
sort  of  think  it  must  belong  to  the  parson.  What  do  we 
do  next  ?  " 

I  hadn't  much  hope  left  in  my  heart  then.  Big  John 
must  have  sunk  lower  than  I'd  ever  guessed  fer  him  to 
fail  like  that.  They  was  no  other  way  to  it.  No  matter 
what  track  the  old  parson  might  come  to  Temah  Heads 
by,  he  must  pass  through  the  big  gates  in  front  of  the 
drive.  If  Big  John  couldn't  frame  up  something  to 
hold  him  back  from  marrying  them  till  we  came,  then 
I'd  sized  him  wrong  from  the  very  beginning.  But  it 
wasn't  that,  I  knew.  Once  he'd  met  the  parson,  the 
rest — fer  him — would  have  been  easy.  Big  John  had 
kissed  the  blarney  stone  more  than  once  by  the  soft, 
easy  speech  of  him.  The  trouble  was  that  he'd  never 
been  at  the  gates  at  all.  I  knew  it  jess  as  truly  as  I 
knew  that  somewhere  or  other  about  the  place  he  was 
lying  now  in  a  drunken  stupor. 

If  those  were  my  thoughts,  maybe  you  can  guess 
what  was  going  on  in  young  Crawford's  mind  and  heart. 
I  heard  him  groan  in  the  darkness.  I  reached  my 
hand  to  his  and  give  it  a  grip  fer  good  luck.  "  Heart 
up,"  I  says  in  a  whisper.  "  Maybe  it  ain't  so  bad  as 
it  seems.     God  ain't  dead  yet,  that  I  knows  of." 

"  The  trouble  is  that  the  devil  seems  very  much  aHve," 
butts  in  Wilson,  who  must  have  overheard  me.  "  Now 
then,  in  a  minute  or  so  we'U  know  how  things  are  with 
Miss  Treherne,  anyhow.  There's  a  light  in  the  dining- 
room.  Sims  and  Carter,  you  get  round  to  the  back  of 
the  house  and  don't  let  a  soul  pass  you — understand. 
The  rest  of  us  can  get  right  in  at  the  front  door,  and  if 
Master  Jake's  there  we'll  grab  him.  I  wonder  what  the 
old  man  will  say." 

"  He's  away  from  home,"  I  says,  as  we  moved  up 
the  drive.     "  I'll  tell  you  why  later." 
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The  windows  of  th6  dining-room  were  wide  open. 
They  were  these  here  kind  of  french  windows  that  lets 
^ou  in  and  out  the  house  like  a  door.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  when  we  come  close  up  we  saw  right  through 
into  the  room  beyond.  I  put  my  hand  on  Crawford's 
arm  as  we  stepped  on  to  the  verander  floor.  The  lad 
was  trembling  like  a  leaf.  Suddenly  he  pushed  me 
aside  and  fetched  a  deep  breath  like  he  was  a  diver 
making  ready  fer  a  plunge.  The  next  minute  he  was 
through  the  window  and  into  the  room  into  the  middle 
of  the  lot  of  them. 

That's  a  scene  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live.  Jake 
^■"erguson  and  his  brothers  and  Ma,  and  the  little  giri, 
clinging  in  a  sort  of  desperation  to  the  arm  of  the  old, 
white-haired  parson — all  risen  to  their  feet  at  the  sound 
of  our  coming,  and  standing  there  staring  at  the  lad  like 
he  was  a  ghost. 

And  what  a  sight  the  lad  looked.  Remember,  I'd 
not  set  eyes  on  him  myself  till  then.  All  splashed  with 
wet  and  mud  from  head  to  foot  as  he  was,  they  was  that 
in  the  hold  of  his  shoulders  and  the  set  of  his  white, 
stern  face  that  made  my  heart  go  out  to  him,  fer  all 
he  couldn't  find  it  help  him  then.  They's  times  when 
friends  is  worse  than  useless,  no  matter  how  loyal  they 
may  be  ;  when  you've  got  to  stand  or  fall  by  your  own 
courage  alone.  It  was  like  that  now  with  Crawford. 
His  face  was  working,  l)ut  his  voice,  when  he  spoke,  was 
as  steady  as  a  rock. 

"  Am  I  too  late  ?  "  he  says. 

Miss  Margaret  ain't  said  a  word.  Jess  clung  there 
to  the  arm  of  the  parson  and  stared  at  Crawford  with 
great  miserable,  unbeUeving,  fear-stricken  eyes.  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  faint, 

"  Am  I  too  late  ?  "  says  Crawford  again. 

Jake  Ferguson  let  out  a  curse  and  stepped  right  up 
to  him.     He  must  have  guessed  at  once  who  the  lad 
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was.  I  think  now  that  Jake  weren't  so  much  bad  as 
mad.  I  think  they  must  have  been  something  wrong 
with  him  that  folk  never  guessed  about.  He  done 
things  that  you'd  think  no  sane  person  could  ever  dream 
of  doing.  He  acted  like  that  now.  Without  another 
word  he  drew  back  his  arm  and  made  a  swipe  at  Craw- 
ford's head  that  must  have  knocked  it  off  if  it  had 
landed.     It  didn't. 

If  I  hadn't  guessed  before,  I  knew  in  that  second  what 
Nature  had  meant  when  she  give  Crawford  the  square 
chin  and  blue  eyes  that  he  had.  The  lad  was  a  born 
fighter.  Besides  that,  as  we  come  to  know  later,  he'd 
been  trained  to  the  game.  Without  hardly  an  effort 
he  jess  ducked  to  one  side  so's  Jake's  fist  shot  harmlessly 
over  his  shoulder.  Then  he  side-stepped  and  caught 
Jake  a  short-arm  jolt  right  on  the  butt  of  the  ear.  That 
blow  would  have  stopped  a  bullock.  Big  man  and  all 
that  he  was,  Jake  come  clean  off  his  feet  and  landed 
on  the  floor.  Before  he  could  rise  Wilson  Tyler  was 
alongside  of  him  and  they's  the  end  of  a  revolver  pressing 
into  Jake's  ribs. 

It  all  happened  in  a  second.  Jess  the  swirl  of  their 
arms  and  a  stifled  cr}^  from  Miss  Margaret  and  then  the 
smack  of  the  lad's  fist  as  it  landed  on  Jake's  jowl.  They 
was  some  of  his  beauty  spoiled  already  from  the  scrap 
he'd  had  with  me.  I  guessed  he'd  carry  an  ear  round 
with  him  next  morning  that  'ucf  shame  a  wombat. 

Without  hardly  a  look  at  what  he'd  done,  Crawford 
turns  round  to  his  girl  again. 

"  Am  I  too  late  ?  "  he  says  fer  the  third  time.  She 
moved  her  lips,  but  they's  no  words  come.  Only  she 
stares  and  stares  at  him  with  her  big,  pitiful  eyes.  It 
was  the  old,  white-haired  parson  that  answered  fer  her. 

"  What  does  tliis  mean  ?  "  he  says,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  of  us  bewildered  like.  "  Who  are  you,  young 
mar,  that  brings  violence  where  peace  should  surely  be?  " 
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"  "God  forgive  you,"  says  the  lad,  in  a  kind  of  choking 
voice,  "  but  I  doubt  you  mean  well.  Have  you  married 
them  ?     Yes,  or  no  ?  " 

The  old  man  looks  at  him.  Then  he  looks  into  the 
white  face  of  the  little  girl  that's  cHnging  to  his  arm. 
Maybe  then  his  old  eyes  must  have  read  at  last  the 
tragedy  that's  come  beyond  any  mending  of  his,  for  he 
seemed  to  shrivel  all  at  once. 

"  For  better  or  for  worse,"  he  says,  in  his  quavering 
old  voice,  "  I  have  joined  this  man  and  this  woman  in 
the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony.  And  whom  God  hath 
joined  let  no  man  put  asunder." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Jess  fer  a  second  they  fell  such  a  silence  that  you  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop,  as  the  saying  is.  It  was  broken 
by  Wilson  Tyler.  Too  late  though  we  were,  they  was 
still  his  work  to  do.  Maybe  it  hardly  seemed  the  time 
and  place  fer  it,  yet  where  was  the  use  in  waiting  now. 

"  I  arrest  you,  Jake  Howard  Ferguson,  on  a  charge  of 
cattle  steaUng,"  says  he.  "  Don't  try  to  make  any 
trouble,  for  I'm  armed  and  so  are  my  two  men  just  out- 
side the  door.     If  you  try  to  get  away  I  shall  shoot." 

Before  Jake  could  answer,  his  mother  turned  round 
and  peered  at  him  out  of  her  sad  old  eyes.  What  she 
saw  in  his  face  must  have  told  her  it  weren't  no  trumped- 
up  charge,  fer  she  groped  her  way  to  a  chair  and  sat 
down  and  held  her  hands  to  her  head.  I  felt  more  sorry 
to  see  it  than  I  can  tell  you. 

Jake  wiped  away  a  trickle  of  blood  that  was  running 
down  his  cheek  where  the  fall  had  bruised  it.  If  looks 
could  kill,  I  reckon  they'd  none  of  us  be  alive  to  tcli 
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about  it  now.  If  it  hadn't  been  fer  the  pistol  in  Wilson's 
hand  I  think  Jake  would  have  tried  to  rush  him. 

"  I  always  guessed  you  fer  a  pimp,  but  now  I  know 
it,"  he  says.  "  All  the  same,  you're  making  the  mistake 
of  your  life.  I'll  have  you  broke  fer  this.  I  ain't  no 
cattle  stealer." 

"  You'll  be  given  ever}/  chance  to  prove  it,"  says 
Wilson.  Then  he  turns  to  Ma.  "  I'm  real  sorry,  Mrs. 
Ferguson,"  he  says. 

I  always  knew  Ma  was  a  rum  one.  From  the  way 
she  held  herself  now,  them  that  didn't  know  her  might 
have  thought  she  wasn't  caring  two  straws  about  the 
way  things  was.  Yet  I  knew  it  must  have  hit  her  hard  ; 
fer  see,  bad  and  all  as  Jake  might  be,  he  was  still  her  son. 

"  You  needn't  be,"  says  strange  old  Ma.  "  I  doubt 
3''Ou're  only  doing  what  you  think  to  be  your  duty,  and 
they's  none  can  blame  you  fer  that.  Let  be — I  ain't 
wanting  anyone's  pity.  If  I'd  a  heart  to  break  it  must 
have  gone  long  since.  Jake  and  his  brothers  ain't  ever 
worried  much  to  have  it  otherwise.  They's  one  here 
needs  your  thought  more'n  me.  My  own  son  ;  and 
haven't  I  jess  listened  at  his  marriage  ?  Let  me  pass  to 
my  room." 

Queer  words  they  was.  Them,  and  the  kind  of 
humble  look  she  seemed  to  give  Miss  Margaret  as  she 
passed  out,  roused  the  little  girl  to  the  first  words  she'd 
spoke  since  we  come  into  the  room.  She  was  looking 
at  young  Crawford  Uke  she'd  jess  come  out  of  a  dream. 

"  Tom — ^Tom  .  .  .  don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  she 
says.  "  Oh,  why  did  you  come  here  ?  Isn't  it  enough 
that  I  have  paid  the  price  for  us  all  ?  " 

"  And  what  a  price,"  says  the  lad.  "  Good  God, 
what  a  price.  What  must  they  have  told  you  to  trick 
you  so  ?  Tell  me  if  you  will,  and  let  me  go  to  reckon 
with  the  man  that  calls  you  wife.  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear 
.  .  .  why  couldn't  you  have  trusted  me  ?  " 
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She  caught  him  by  the  arm.  "  Oh,  quiet,  be  quiet," 
she  says.  "  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  If 
you  ever  loved  me  go  now,  before  it  is  too  late.  I  pay, 
oh,  so  willingly.  What  use  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  vain  ? 
Keep  silence  for  both  our  sakes." 

But  he  shook  her  away  almost  roughly.  He  must 
have  felt  half  crazy  at  the  pity  and  folly  and  uselessness 
of  it  all. 

"  I  will  not  keep  silent,"  he  says.  "  Of  all  men  I 
have  the  least  to  fear.  They  tricked  you,  dear.  Oh,  t 
can  guess  why  you  have  done  this,  and  I  love  you  for  it  3 
but  you've  broken  our  hearts  for  nothing.  Look  at  me. 
Do  you  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  say  ?  " 

She  thrust  her  hand  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress  and 
pulled  out  a  paper.  "  I  can  stand  no  more,"  she  says, 
kind  of  faint  like.  "  See,  the  very  letter  you  %vrote. 
I  made  them  give  it  me  before  I  would  go  on.  The 
letter  you  wTOte  to — to — you  must  know  who  I  mean — • 
begging  him  not  to  drag  you  down  with  him  if  he  were 
caught.  Tom  ...  to  think  that  you  could  have  done 
this  thing.  .  .  ." 

The  lad  reached  out  his  hand  and  took  the  letter  from 
her,  but  he  did  not  open  it.  He  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket  instead. 

"  None  the  less,  they  tricked  you,"  he  said,  very 
gently  now.  "  I  wrote  no  letter  to  Bloomfield — yes, 
I  will  speak  the  name.  Whatever  charge  this  letter 
brings  against  me,  it  is  false  ;  if  my  name  is  written 
at  the  finish  of  it,  it  was  not  I  that  wrote  it  there.  Bloom - 
field  is  a  clever  forger ;  so  clever  that  he  deceived  even 
his  own  employers  for  a  time,  as  you  know.  Come,  I 
will  show  you  how  little  I  have  to  fear." 

He  turned  to  Wilson,  who  was  standing  kind  of 
fascinated,  like  we  all  was,  with  the  tragedy  that  was 
unfolding  under  our  eyes.  "  Mr.  Wilson,"  he  says, 
"  am  I  implicated  in  any  way  in  the  matter  for  wbich 
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Henry  Bloomfield  is  wanted  by  the  Bank  authorities 
and  the  police  ?  " 

"  As  God  is  my  witness,  you  are  not,"  says  Wilson, 
*'  Miss  Treherne,  I  have  known  this  for  some  days.  Can 
you  forgive  me  that  I  have  allowed  you  to  remain  in 
ignorance  to  the  sorrow  of  all  of  us  ?  I  did  not  dream 
that  things  were  at  such  a  pass  with  you." 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  then  and  tried  to 
speak.  If  Crawford  hadn't  caught  her  she  must  have 
fallen  where  she  stood.  And  it  was  then,  when  all  of 
us  were  watching  the  little  girl  crumple  into  lifeless- 
ness,  that  Jake  made  his  spring.  I  heard  Wilson  cry 
cut  and  looked  up  in  time  to  see  him  go  down  under 
the  blow  that  Jake  hit  him  unawares.  The  next  second 
I  was  across  the  room  and  Andy  after  me.  But  we  was 
too  late.  Even  as  my  hand  reached  out  to  grab  Jake 
he  was  through  the  door  and  I  heard  the  snap  of  the 
lock  as  he  turned  the  key  behind  him.  They  were 
nothing  to  do  but  beat  it  round  the  verander  after  him. 

Wilson  Tyler  wasn't  hurt.  He  was  up  again  like  a  shot, 
shouting  as  he  went.  Such  a  hullabaloo  I  never  did  hear 
in  all  my  life.  Outside  the  house  it  was  as  black  as  pitch, 
and  it  seemed  we  could  do  nothing  but  run  into  one 
another  in  the  darkness.  And  then,  as  we  got  round  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  they  come  the  sound  of  firing, 

"  That's  Sims  and  Carter,"  gasps  Wilson,  as  we  tore 
along.  "  If  they  hit  him,  you  can't  say  it's  not  his  own 
fault.  I  warned  him.  Curse  this  darkness.  Who's 
this  ?  It's  you,  Sims,  is  it  ?  Did  you  stop  him,  and 
Where's  Carter  ?  " 

"  If  that  was  your  Jake  Ferguson,  he's  a  pretty  slick 
hand,"  says  the  chap.  "  Butted  clean  into  us  before  I 
could  wink,  and  sent  me  kicking  into  the  fence  there. 
Carter's  after  him  now,  but  I  bet  he  loses  him." 

"  How'd  you  know  it  was  Jake  ?  "  I  says.  "  Pretty 
risky  thing  to  shoot  in  the  dark  like  that,  wasn't  it  ?  " 
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"  When  anyone  comes  at  you  tlie  way  he  done,  you 
can  bet  he's  done  something  he  shouldn't,"  says  Sims, 
"  I  was  saying  only  the  other  day  that  ..." 

"  Listen — listen  .  .  ."  says  Wilson  suddenly.  "  Oh, 
d — n  the  lot  of  you,  will  you  hush  up  a  minute  ?  " 

Quite  clearly  on  the  night  they  came  the  beat  of 
galloping  hoofs.  Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  sound 
till  at  last  it  faded  right  away.  They  wasn't  one  of 
us  that  didn't  know  who  was  guiding  that  horse. 

"  Quick  work,  ain't  it  ?  "  says  Andy.  "I  ast  you 
where  he  got  his  mount  from.  And  where  does  he 
reckon  to  be  going,  anyway  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  mean  to  find  out,"  says  Wilson. 
"  Quick,  now  ;  there's  no  time  to  lose.  It's  a  long 
chance  that  Jake's  going  along  to  warn  the  rest  of  them. 
If  we  can't  ride  him  down  there  may  be  trouble  come 
of  it,  and  things  are  bad  enough  already." 

On  the  way  past  the  house  to  where  we'd  tied  our 
horses,  I  run  full  tilt  into  young  Crawford. 

"  I'm  coming  with  you,"  he  says. 

"  No  you  ain't,"  I  tells  him.  "  You're  going  to  stop 
right  on  the  spot  here  and  mind  your  little  lady  till 
we  get  back." 

"  Another  man's  wife  ?  "  he  says.  The  bitterness  in 
his  voice. 

"  By  a  trick.  But  it's  you  she  loves,"  says  I.  "If 
ever  she  needed  you  it's  now.  Afterwards  ?  Well, 
time  enough  to  talk  of  that.  Try  and  put  yourself  in 
her  place.     Go  back  to  her,  man." 

I'd  jess  grabbed  my  horse  by  the  bridle  and  was 
calling  out  to  Andy  to  hurry,  when  something  rises  out 
of  the  darkness  at  my  very  feet. 

"  Is  that  you  .  .  .  Red  ?  "  Strange  and  all  though 
the  voice  was,  I  knew  it  fer  Big  John  Pascoe.  "  Good 
God,  Avhat's  wrong  ?  Don't  tell  me  I've  let  him  pass. 
Did  you  get  here  in  time  to  save  her  ?  " 
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"  Save  her  ?  Save  her  ?  "  I  says,  more  bitter  against 
him  than  I  can  tell  you.  "  With  you  going  back  on  her 
like  you  done,  and  lying  drunk  about  the  place  ;  and 
not  a  soul  to  stand  by  her  when  they  was  so  much  need  ? 
No,  she  ain't  saved.  She's  Missus  Jake  Ferguson,  that's 
what  she  is.  And  I'm  going  to  help  break  his  neck  if 
I  can.  They's  no  other  way  out  that  I  can  see.  D — n 
you,  let  go  my  reins,  or  I'll  ride  over  the  top  of  you." 

He  clung  like  a  leech.  "  And  have  I  failed  like 
that  ?  "  he  says.  The  shock  of  my  words  seemed  to 
sober  his  voice  all  at  once.  "  Red,  let  me  come  with 
you.  Let  me  do  what  I  can  to  help  right  things.  Give 
me  the  chance.     Red  ...  I  tell  you  I  will  go." 

To  my  shame  I  struck  at  him  through  the  darkness. 
Oh,  but  I  was  near  crazy  that  night,  if  you  like.  I 
brought  my  fist  down  on  his  upturned  face.  Then,  as 
he  staggered  back,  I  jammed  the  spurs  into  my  horse 
and  went  by  him  with  a  rush. 

"  They's  still  Crawford's  horse  at  the  gate,"  I  sneered 
back  at  him  over  my  shoulder.  "  If  you  ain't  too 
drunk,  they's  still  a  chance  you  might  break  your  neck 
decently,  and  be  done  with  it." 

To  think  I  should  ever  come  to  speak  to  Big  John 
like  that.  Well,  well — I  reckon  it  can't  matter  much 
now.     I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  recall  them  words  though. 

I  sent  my  moke  full  tilt  along  the  plains  till  I  come  up 
with  the  others.  The  rain  had  stopped,  but  the  wind  cut 
like  a  knife,  f er  all  that  we  were  into  the  spring  weather. 
They  was  a  bit  of  a  moon  somewheres  behind  the  clouds, 
but  it  seemed  it  weren't  going  to  show  up.  Now  and  then 
it  would  lighten  a  little,  but  fer  the  most  part  it  was  that 
dark  you  couldn't  see  more  than  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
you.  That  didn't  trouble  me.  They  wasn't  much  of  the 
country  that  me  and  Andy  wasn't  at  home  in,  night  or 
day.  As  fer  Jake,  he'd  been  born  and  bred  thereabouts. 
You  couldn't  lose  him  anywhere  in  that  district. 
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They  was  no  sight  nor  sound  of  him  ahead  of  us,  but 
we  knew  he  must  be  there,  fer  all  that.  They  was 
nowhere  else  he  could  go  to  but  only  to  where  Bloorn- 
field  and  Sour  Jackson  was.  Maybe  they'd  mapped  it 
out  between  them  about  what  they'd  do  if  things  went 
wrong  with  them.  Yet  I  don't  see  how  they  could  have 
i;eckoned  to  win  free. 

We'd  pulled  our  horses  to  a  walk  over  a  bit  of  a  fiat 
about  an  hour's  ride  from  Scar  Gully,  when  we  hears 
some  one  pelting  along  behind  us.  Jess  fer  a  minute 
I  thought  it  might  be  Jake  ;  I  thought  we  might  have 
passed  him  in  the  dark  and  got  ahead  of  him  without 
either  of  us  knowing  it.  Wilson  Tyler  must  have  thought 
so  too,  for  he  calls  a  halt  very  softly.  We  all  sat  there 
listening  to  the  hoof-beats  coming  closer  and  closer. 

Then  Andy  gives  a  laugh  and  moves  on  again. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  says.  "  That  ain't  Jake.  More 
hkely  it's  Big  John.  He's  riding  the  horse  Crawford 
come  by.  I  know  that  crock  as  well  as  I  know  any- 
thing. Crawford  must  have  hired  him  in  One  Horse 
from  Garry's  stables ;  that's  where  they  stalled  him 
anyhow." 

"  Can  you  see  the  animal  ?  "  asts  Wilson,  sarcastic  like. 

"  It  ain't  that,"  says  Andy.  "  Didn't  I  teU  you  I 
know  the  brute.  He  used  to  belong  to  Sandy  Grimes, 
where  I  worked  once.  I'd  know  his  canter  anywhere. 
He  props  with  his  fore  feet  at  every  stride.  He's  about 
the  roughest  thing  you  ever  rode,  and  I've  got  to  know 
the  sound  of  him  like  a  popular  song.  Yes,  I  reckon 
it's  Pascoe  right  enough." 

Andy  was  right.  In  about  a  minute  and  a  half  Big 
John  comes  blundering  right  into  the  middle  of  us  before 
he  had  time  to  pull  up.  The  moon  had  peeked  out  fer 
a  moment,  and  in  the  half-light  Big  John  looked  the 
weirdest  kind  of  a  scarecrow  that  ever  you  could  see 
outside  of  a  turnip  paddock.     His  head  was  bare,  and 
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they  was  no  coat  to  his  back.  Jess  his  shirt  and  trousers 
and  boots,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  He  must  have  been 
drenched  right  through  with  the  wet,  but  it  don't  seem 
he's  cojd.  If  it  had  been  me  I'd  have  been  scared  of 
my  life  thinking  about  lumbago,  and  such  like. 

"  I  thought  I  was  never  going  to  overhaul  you,"  he 
says,  in  his  old  sober,  drawling  way.   "What's  the  time  ?  " 

I  strikes  a  match  and  looks  at  the  watch  in  my  belt 
pocket.  If  you'll  believe  me,  it's  nigh  on  four  in  the 
morning.  We'd  been  travelling  best  part  of  the  night. 
They'd  be  daylight  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Big  John  brings  his  horse  alongside  of  mine  and  we 
went  on  together.  Fer  a  while  they  was  no  word 
said  by  either  of  us.  They  didn't  seem  to  be  anything 
worth  the  saying,  anyhow.  But  I  reckon  the  thoughts 
of  both  of  us  was  bitter — mine  were  ashamed  too. 

All  at  once  Big  John  reaches  his  hand  across  to  the 
neck  of  my  horse,  and  says  he  : 

"  Red,  I  don't  ask  anyone  to  fergive  me  my  share  of 
this  wretched  night's  failure.  I  can't  forgive  myself. 
But  I'd  like  you  to  know  that  I'm  sorry.  Awhile  back 
you  struck  me.  Let  it  pass.  That's  the  first  blow 
I've  had  in  all  my  life  that  I  have  not  tried  to  return. 
And  yet,  it  wasn't  quite  as  you  thought.  I  failed,  but 
not  because  I'd  been  drinking  again.  It  was  the  in- 
action that  beat  me.  If  I'd  had  drink  with  me  at  the 
gates  it's  likely  there  would  have  been  a  different  tale 
to  tell.  As  it  was,  the  cold  got  me  under  and  I  fell 
asleep.  Don't  think  I'm  trying  to  excuse  my  failure. 
But  I  thought  I'd  like  to  tell  you  how  it  was  that  you 
trusted  me  in  vain." 

He  sat  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  went  on  : 
"  It  isn't  quite  clear  to  me  yet  how  I  can  atone.  Maybe 
I'll  be  shown  a  way  before  the  night  is  out.  There's 
Little  John,  back  there  in  the  city.  He  thinks  his 
daddy's  the  finest  daddy  in  the  whole  world.     I  can 
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imagine  how  much  that  would  be  worth  living  for,  if 
it  were  true  ;  but  it  isn't  true.  And  nothing  I  can  ever 
say  or  do  now  can  make  it  true.  When  Little  John 
grows  up  he's  going  to  find  me  out  for  what  I  am  .  .  . 
a  drunken,  useless  sot,  God  help  me.  Sooner  or  later. 
Little  John's  going  to  see  me  for  what  I  am.  I  don't 
think  I  could  bear  for  that  to  happen,  Red.  I'd  like 
him  always  to  think  of  me  as  he  does  now,  with  the 
beautiful  ignorance  and  trust  of  childhood.  I  wonder, 
if  anything  happened  to  me,  would  you  try  to  befriend 
Little  John,  Red  ?  Would  you  ?  For  old  sake's  sake  ? 
I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at,"  I  says,  kind 
of  huskily,  "  but  I  would  tend  to  Little  John,  as  you 
call  him,  till  the  cows  come  home,  as  the  saying  is. 
I'll  not  deny  I  was  bitter  towards  you  back  at  the  house 
there,  and  I'm  free  to  say  I'm  sorry  fer  what  I  said. 
Where  was  the  use  of  it  ?  You  couldn't  Jielp  yourself. 
It's  all  over  and  done  with  now." 

"  No,  no  quite,"  says  Big  John,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
as  if  he  was  speaking  to  himself.  "  There's  still  to  do, 
if  God  or  the  devil  is  kind."  Then  he  spoke  out  in  his 
old  voice.     "  Will  you  shake  hands,  Reddy  ?  " 

Remembering  now  how  glad  I  was  to  do  so  is  one  of 
the  things  that  helps  cover  the  sorrow  that  was  yet 
to  come. 

"  Shake  hands  ?  "  I  says.  "  Indeed  I  will.  Don't 
worry  about  things.  Big  John.  They've  a  knack  of 
mending  when  you  least  expect  them,  and  maybe 
they'll  be  peace  in  all  our  hearts  even  yet." 

"  Amen,"  says  he.  Then  he  lifts  his  head  and  looks 
straight  ahead  of  us.  "  Listen,  they  must  have  found 
something,"  he  says. 

Wilson  and  the  rest  of  them  were  of!  their  horses  and 
grouped  round  a  big,  dark  mass  that  lay  in  a  heap 
against  a  block  of  limestone  on  the  edge  of  the  gully. 
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It  was  a  horse  with  its  neck  twisted  under  it.  Andy 
struck  a  match  and  bent  down  to  look  at  it.  He 
straightened  up  with  an  excla^nation. 

"  It's  the  parson's  pony,"  he  saj^s.  "  So  that's  where 
Jake  got  his  mount  ?  He  must  Iiave  come  down  in 
the  dark  and  broke  its  neck." 

"  He  can't  be  far  ahead  then,"  says  Wilson.  "  Surely 
we  can  head  him  now.  And  yet  I  don't  know.  If  he 
thinks  to  climb  the  cliff  it  will  give  him  an  hour's  lead 
of  us.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  Keep  going,  and  we'll 
see." 

V/hen  I  looks  round  fer  Big  John,  he's  not  there. 
Either  he  was  ahead  or  his  horse  had  stuck  him  up. 
I  don't  suppose  it  mattered  very  much  either  way.  They 
was  nothing  he  could  do — they  was  nothing  any  of  us 
could  do,  to  help  the  little  girl  now.     It  was  too  late. 

The  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  was  showing  as  we 
rode  up  the  rise  towards  the  foot  of  the  big  cliff  on  the 
edge  of  Scar  Gully.  In  the  faint  light  it  reared  itself 
dull  and  brooding  against  the  paling  stars.  Many  a 
time  I've  seen  it  since,  but  never  again  as  it  looked 
then.  I  understand  now  why  they  called  the  place 
Scar  Gully.  They  was  something  dreadful  about  it  as 
it  lay  there  in  the  shadow  with  the  morning  mists  creep- 
ing all  along  it.  In  the  dawning  light  the  edges  of  it 
were  all  tinged  with  red,  till  it  seemed  to  stand  out  on 
the  face  of  the  mountain  like  a  huge  sore.  I  felt  a 
shiver  go  through  me,  but  it  wasn't  with  the  cold. 
They  was  something  come  over  me  all  at  once  that  they 
was  more  of  tragedy  to  come  before  the  ne^  day  fell. 
Even  the  sound  of  the  wind,  rushing  and  screaming 
through  the  twists  and  turns  of  the  gully,  seemed  to 
warn  me  of  awful  happenings.  Yet  what  could  they 
be  ?  The  worst  had  come  already.  They  was  nothing 
now  that  could  matter. 

Was  there  not  ?     Even  as  I  tried  to  comfort  rnyseif 
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with  the  thought,  my  eye  caught  sight  of  something 
moving,  high  up  on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  It  was  the 
ligure  of  a  man  chmbing  along  the  edge  of  the  rocks 
towards  the  summit.  The  others  had  seen  him  too. 
Jess  as  if  some  one  had  give  the  order  we  pulled  our 
horses  to  a  stand  and  sat  watching,  sort  of  fascinated. 
One  slip,  and  we  knew  Jake  would  never  trouble  any 
of  us  again.  God  forgive  me,  I  found  myself  praying 
that  it  might  be  so. 

To  this  day  I  ain't  able  to  understand  the  urgency 
that  sent  Jake  along  that  way  when  he  could  have 
planted  easy  enough  and  let  us  pass  by.  I  think  maybe 
they  was  a  reason  none  of  us  could  guess.  We  found 
afterwards  that  he  was  in  with  Bloomtield  and  the  others 
deeper  than  we  knew  at  that  time.  We'll  never  know 
his  reason  now.     What  does  it  matter,  anyhow. 

If  any  of  us  watching  there  thought  Jake  would  slip 
to  his  death  it  showed  we  didn't  understand  his  strength 
and  cunning.  Step  by  step  he  worked  his  way  upwards 
till  he  stood  upright  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Some- 
thing made  him  look  down,  and  then  he  seen  us.  He 
flung  an  arm  into  the  air  and  shouted  words  that  we 
couldn't  hear.     Then  he  went  to  move  on  again. 

I  was  going  to  touch  my  horse  with  the  spur,  when 
some  one  give  a  kind  of  surprised  shout.  I  looks  up  at 
the  cliff  again.  Where  they  was  but  the  one  figure 
before,  now  they's  two.  And  the  second  man  was  big 
John  Pascoe.  He'd  taken  his  own  secret  short-cut  to 
the  top  of  Scar  Gully,  and  come  in  behind  of  Jake  and 
cut  him  off. 

The  mist  was  already  beginning  to  rise  from  the 
steaming  gully  below.  It  crept  in  little  spirals  up  the 
rugged  walls  of  the  cHff  until  it  reached  the  open  summit, 
where  it  spread  itself  Uke  a  curtain  of  grey  gauze. 
With  the  dawning  light  behind,  it  seemed  to  magnify 
everything  to  twice  its  natural  size.     The  figures  of  the 
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two  men  above  was  kind  of  swollen  to  look  at  almost 
beyond  belief. 

Jake  was  sort  of  crouching  down  as  if  to  spring.  But 
Big  John  was  standing  right  to  the  full  of  liis  splendid 
height  ;  bareheaded,  and  both  his  arms  stretched  out  in 
front  of  him,  as  if  to  block  the  way.  For  maybe  a 
minute  they  faced  each  other  ;  then  they  come  together. 

Surely  that  scene  must  be  stamped  on  my  mind  fer 
all  time.  At  the  mere  memory  of  it,  I  can  see  them  as 
plain  as  I  saw  them  then  ;  swaying  to  and  fro  across  the 
narrow  ledge  of  rock  that  capped  the  cliff.  Backwards 
and  forwards  they  struggled.  Now  they  was  nearly 
over  the  edge  ;  another  inch,  and  it  seemed  they  could 
never  right  their  balance  again.  A  score  of  times  it 
happened  ;  yet  still  they  held  to  safety,  and  still  the 
fight  went  on.  And  far  below,  the  great  rocks  that  lined 
the  gully  bed  stood  out  from  among  the  thinning  shadows 
like  the  teeth  of  some  great  cruel  beast  that  waited 
yawning  fer  its  prey  to  fall.  They  was  something 
dreadful  about  it  all,  but  something  grand  too.  It  was 
like  watching  a  battle  of  giants. 

"  My  God,  what  a  sight,"  says  Wilson.  "  They'll  both 
be  killed  unless  a  miracle  happens.  And  we  can't  do  a 
thing  to  help." 

As  fer  me,  I  was  feeling  kind  of  sickish  in  my  inside. 
A  twist  of  the  foot,  the  shghtest  turn  of  the  balance, 
ajid  they'd  be  over.  I  couldn't  have  said  a  word  than 
if  my  life  had  rested  on  it.  And  then,  all  at  once — as  if 
tiiat  was  the  moment  he'd  been  waiting  for — Big  John 
gets  in  a  extra  heave  of  his  body,  as  it  seemed,  and  lifts 
Jake  Ferguson  clean  off  the  ground.  But  Jake's  arms 
was  around  his  neck ;  twist  and  strain  as  Big  John 
might,  he  couldn't  free  the  hold  of  them.  I  swear  I 
could  almost  see  their  white,  set  faces,  and  hear  the 
sharp  intake  of  their  breath  as  they  hung  there  over  the 
edge  of  Scar  Gully.  " 
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And  then — was  it  fancy  ?  or  did  he  really  call  them 
words  to  nie  ?  I  only  know  that  they  come  Big  John's 
voice  to  my  ears,  clear  and  sharp  as  a  bugle  call 

"  Red  .  .  .  Red  Dawson  ,  .  .  remember  Little 
John.  .  .  ." 

I  shut  my  eyes.  When  I  looked  again,  the  struggling 
figures  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  the  wind  moaning  across 
the  bare  face  of  the  cliff.  The  last — the  most  dreadful 
tragedy  of  all  those  bitter  days,  had  found  its  finish. 

Did  he  mean  it  to  end  that  way  ?  Was  that  what  he 
meant  by  atonement  ?  Did  he  take  that  way  of  freeing 
the  httle  girl  from  a  tie  that  must  have  blasted  her  life 
fer  all  time  ?  Did  he  seek  that  way  out  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  own  failure  ?  I  don't  know  ...  I  don't 
know.     And  yet  I  think  it  was  so. 

Oh,  John  .  .  .  Big  John  Pascoe  .  .  .  I'm  glad  I 
took  your  hand  in  forgiveness  that  night.  They  was 
but  the  one  way  out,  and  it  was  you  that  took  it.  God 
rest  your  soul.  Big  John. 


CHAPTER    XV 

The  moon  has  set  long  since.  Only  a  faint  hue  of  silver 
light  behind  the  big  timber  belt  is  left  to  show  the  way 
it  took.  And  still  I'm  sitting  here  calUng  back  the 
memory  of  those  days  to  my  heart.  A  moment  ago — 
or  was  it  hours  ?— Nora  called  from  the  house  that  they 
was  going  in  to  bed.  But  since  then  I've  been  alone 
with  my  thoughts,  and  not  a  sound  to  break  them  but 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  and  the  hooting  of  the  mopokes 
in  tlie  scrub  beyond. 

If  it  was  light  you  could  see  the  little  patch  of  ground 
down  by  the  river's  edge  where  we  put  Big  John  to 
rest.     Jess  a  tiny  mite  of  a  cemetry  it  is,  set  in  the  bush 
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here  far  away  from  what  most  men  would  hold  to  in  life. 
A  bare  half-dozen  graves  showing  from  amid  the  ferns 
and  grass  ■  yet  them  that  lie  there  spent  their  days 
among  the  tiers  and  plains,  and  grew  to  love  them  so 
that  they  did  not  fear  to  sleep  amongst  them  at  the  last. 

They  caught  Bloomfield  and  Sour  Jackson  on  the 
edge  of  Millenium  City.  They  was  no  trouble  about  it 
either.  I  fancy  most  men  like  them  is  cowards  at  heart. 
I  know,  anyway,  that  them  two  give  in  most  as  soon 
as  they  see  Wilson  and  his  police  riding  up  to  them. 
They  got  their  deserts,  as  we  all  must  in  the  long  run. 
It  meant  good  work  for  Wilson  catching  them  that  way. 
If  the}^  was  a  fly  in  the  ointment,  as  the  saying  is,  it  was 
that  they  never  rightly  knew  who  done  for  poor  Old 
Yank.  I  think  myself,  and  others  with  me,  that  it  was 
Jake.  And  thinking  so,  for  Ma's  sake,  they  said  and 
done  no  more.  They's  a  grave  at  One  Horse  that's 
neither  stone  nor  benediction  over  it,  but  where  an  old 
grey-haired  woman  sometimes  goes  and  lays  a  flower. 
But  me,  I  can't  forget.  They  was  fuss  enough  at  the 
time  when  Big  John  and  Jake  was  killed  together,  but 
things  is  soon  passed  by.  Jess  as  you  throw  a  stone 
into  the  water,  so  the  surface  of  it  becomes  smooth 
again  after  a  time,  although  you  know  that  underneath 
the  ripples  still  move  on.  So  it  is  with  the  things  that 
come  into  our  lives.  Other  happenings  come  to  us  and 
we  ferget.  Only  sometimes  in  our  hearts  we  can't 
find  rest  where  most  we  long  fer  it. 

The  day  they  caught  Bloomlield  was  the  day  they  sent 
Miss  Margaret  to  her  home.  So  ill  she  was  they  thought 
her  like  to  die,  and  yet  it's  wonderful  how  love  will  cure. 
To-day  she's  strong  and  hearty  as  the  best  .  .  .  and 
rich  !  All  in  that  bit  of  paper  me  and  Andy  signed. 
It  was  Old  Yank's  transfer  to  the  little  girl  of  his  mine 
down  on  the  coast  that  nobody  but  him  and  Jake 
believed  in.     If  they's  a  richer  mine  in  Tassie  to-day, 
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I'd  like  to  know  of  it.  I  tell  you  the  little  girl's  enough  of 
money  now  to  buy  up  Temah  Heads  on  Ratty  Clausen's 
valuation.  Yank  had  struck  it  at  last,  and  Jake  found 
it  out  somehow.  I  know  he  put  an  application  in  fer 
that  very  spot.  If  Yank  had  died  without  papers  of 
any  kind  that  mine  must  have  passed  to  Jake,  for  he 
was  next  in  order.     Maybe  that  makes  you  think  a  bit. 

It's  all  of  five  year  now  since  they  took  Miss  Margaret 
home,  and  yet  it  seems  like  yesterday.  When  she  was 
well  again  she  took  up  life. where  she'd  left  it  when  she 
came  to  Temah  Heads.  Two  years  ago  it  was  that  she 
and  Crawford  come  man  and  wife.  They  sent  fer  me  to 
meet  them  at  One  Horse  as  they  passed  through  on  their 
way  to  Launceston  fer  their  honeymoon. 

They  was  going  on  by  boat  again.  I  shook  hands 
with  Tom  Crawford,  and  he  went  off  to  see  about  their 
luggage  or  something,  and  me  and  the  little  girl  was  left 
standing  there.  It  done  my  heart  good  to  see  how  hke 
her  old  self  she  was.  Surely  they  was  nothing  I  could 
wish  fer  more  than  that. 

**  Good-bye,  Red — good  friend,"  she  says.  "  Be  sure 
we  shall  often  write  to  you.  And  one  day,  when  we 
are  settled  down,  you  and  Nora  and  Andy  must  pay  us 
a  visit,  as  Tom  said.  You'll  be  getting  married  yourself 
one  day  ;   of  course  you  will — everybody  does." 

Ishookmyhead.  "I  ain't  the  marrying  sort,  I'm  afraid," 
I  says.     "  I  reckon  it's  safer  to  let  your  friends  do  it." 

"  Oh,  how  dreadfully  deceitful  you  are  getting," 
laughs  the  little  girl.  "  What  about  that  wonderful 
girl  you  told  me  about  once  ?  Don't  you  remember  ? 
when  we  were  talking  together  one  day  outside  the  big 
barn  at  Temah  Heads.  Red  .  .  ,  tell  me,  who  is  she  ? 
Have  I  ever  seen  her,  do  you  think  ?  Oh,  but  she  must 
be  a  happy  girl  to  have  the  love  of  a  man  like  you. 
Will  you  tell  me  her  name,  so  that  I  can  think  of  you 
together,  and  one  day  know  her  as  your  wife  ?  " 
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I  couldn't  help  it.  They's  some  things  no  man  can 
do,  however  much  he's  set  Iiis  mind  to  it.  I  tried  to 
make  some  little  joking  answer,  but  they  was  no  words 
come.  I  turned  my  head  aside,  but  not  before  she'd 
seen  and  understood.  I  never  should  have  breathed  a 
word,  but  they's  no  man  can  help  his  eyes  betraying  him 
when  all  his  soul  is  in  them. 

She  seen  and  knew  at  last.  She  drew  back  from  me 
a  step  and  the  blood  flushed  her  face  and  died  away  again, 
and  left  it  almost  pale.  And  as  fer  me,  I  felt  that 
shamed  and  mad  I  could  have  choked  myself. 

"  Oh,  Red  .  .  .  can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  "  she  says 
at  last.  "  What  can  I  say  ?  Nothing,  surely  .  .  . 
only  to  remember  always,  very  humbly  and  very  grate- 
fully, the  goodness  of  God  in  bringing  me  the  love  of 
my  dear  husband  and  dear  friend.  I  must  go  now. 
I  wonder  if  you  W'ould  understand  ..." 

She  broke  off,  and  stepped  right  up  to  me  and  laid  a 
hand  on  each  of  my  shoulders.  She  was  smiling  in  the 
mischievous  way  I  always  liked  to  see,  but  they  was 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Shut  both  your  eyes  tight,  and  promise  me  you  will 
not  stir  a  finger  till  I'm  gone,"  she  says,  suddenly,  with 
the  colour  coming  and  going  on  her  face.  "  Now, 
good-bye,  my  dear  friend  of  the  coastlands.  God  send 
30U  happiness,  even  as  He  has  sent  it  to  me,  who  so 
little  deserve  it." 

I  ain't  boasting  about  it.  I  know  it  was  only  done 
out  of  the  kindness  and  pity  in  her  heart.  But  jess  fer 
a  second  I  felt  her  lips  on  my  cheek.  When  I  opened 
m}^  ej'es  again  she  was  gone.  I  ain't  seen  her  since. 
And  though  they  often  write  to  me,  I  doubt  it's  only 
in  my  heart  I'll  sec  her  again.     I  do  not  wish  it  otherwise. 

It  was  strange  how  that  very  same  evening,  when  I 
was  getting  back  to  Drypool,  I  meets  old  Stump. 

'*  Howdy  ?     Howdy  ?     Why,    bust    my   inside   if   it 
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ain't  Red,"  says  he,  seeming  that  delighted  I  felt  my 
heart  warming  to  the  old  sinner.  "  Come  you  riglit  here 
this  very  minute  and  tell  me  all  the  news." 

"  Yes,  it's  me,"  I  says.  "  But  I'm  no  news  agent. 
What's  doing  at  Temah  Heads  ?  Have  you  killed  the 
tramline  yet  ?  They  tell  me  it's  jess  about  doubling  the 
value  of  the  land,  in  spite  of  all  our  fears  ?  " 

"  Why,  Red,  you  see  I've  kind  of  renigged  on  that 
line  after  all,"  says  the  old  man  soberly,  "  I  ain't 
ashamed  to  admit  I  v/as  a  good  deal  of  a  fool  in  them 
days,  but  we  was  all  cracked  more  or  less,  even  down 
to  that  poor,  unfortunate  boy  of  mine.  Well,  well — I 
must  be  getting  old.  That  line's  all  right.  I  tell  you 
I  got  some  shares  in  her ;  now  what  d'you  think  of  that  ?  " 

We  pitched  fer  a  half-hour  or  more,  and  then  Stump 
reckons  to  be  getting  along  to  the  town  before  it  come 
dark.  He  v/as  jess  taking  hold  of  the  reins  to  move  the 
fillies  on,  when  they  comes  a  man  riding  past  us.  As  soon 
as  he  sights  him,  old  Stump  he  swells  all  up  like  a  iron- 
bark  pumpkin,  and  waves  both  his  hands  over  his  head. 

"  See  that  man  ?  "  he  foams,  in  the  same  old  comical 
way  I  remembered.  "  See  that  ring-barked,  Scotch- 
thistlcd,  untidy-looking  son  of  a  land  crawfish  ?  D'you 
know  him  ?  " 

"  Do  I  know  him  2  "  I  says.  "  Of  course  I  know  him." 
"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

Stump  waves  his  hands  some  more,  and  then  he  says  : 
"  Why,  that's  the  man  that  had  the  infernal  impudence 
to  offer  me  fifty  pounds — a  paltry,  miserable,  flea-bitten 
fifty  pounds,  fer  my  pair  of  fillies  here.  I  tell  you. 
Reddy,  them  little  horses  are  the  delight  of  my  reclining 
years.  If  they  was  to  have  so  much  as  a  shred  of  dust 
outen  their  hides  I  believe  I  should  fall  into  a  trance 
and  never  wake  up  no  more.  Well,  s'long,  Red. 
Remember  me  to  Andy  and  his  missus." 

Didn't  you  know  ?     Why,  Andy  and  Nora  had  bee:. 
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shares  in  a  farm  of  our  own  at  Drypool,  anu  a,  uv.v;ent 
enough  little  place  it  is  too.  And  if  the  three  of  us  ain't 
happy  together,  with  Andy's  Uttle  'un  and  mine  playing 
together  all  day  long,  then  they's  no  happiness  anywhere. 

MY  little  'un,  did  I  say.  Why,  who  should  he  be 
but  Little  John  ?  They  was  no  one  to  care  fer  him  when 
his  father  died,  and  I  sort  of  thought  I'd  like  to  tend  fer 
him  myself.  He  calls  me  Uncle  Red,  and  the  way  he 
says  it  more  than  pays  me  back  fer  anything  I  can  ever 
do  to  help  him  grow  the  way  he's  going  to  grow.  A  finer 
boy  you  never  seen,  and  they's  no  hint  of  his  father's 
trouble  shall  taint  his  life  if  Red  Dawson  can  help  it. 

On  nights  when  it's  fine  and  warm  they's  a  big.  white, 
twinkling  star  that  comes  and  floats  way  up  in  the  sky 
somewhere  across  Scar  Gully  way.  Little  John  has 
somehow  took  it  into  his  head  that  that's  where  his 
Daddy  is.  Long  times  after  the  work  is  done,  him  and 
me  will  sit  on  the  verander  watching  that  star,  and 
making  up  all  sorts  of  really  truly  stories  about  it.  And 
when  it's  his  bed  time,  they's  nothing  will  suit  the  boy 
but  we  must  go  out  and  say  good  night  to  Daddy's  big 
white  star,  that  sets  on  high  and  watches  over  him  while 
he  sleeps.  A  queer  idea  enough,  maybe  ;  but  if  it 
weren't  for  the  pretty  fancies  of  the  little  children  they'd 
be  more  harm  come  to  us  grown  men  and  women.  It's 
them  that  lifts  us  up  at  times  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  all 
the  beautiful  beyond. 

The  light  of  the  moon  has  faded  right  away.  Over 
the  hills  they  comes  the  chilly  wind  that  breaks  the 
dawn.  Across  the  plains  in  front  it's  black  and  dreary 
looking.  But  high  up  on  the  mountain  ridge,  Big  John's 
great  star  is  blazing  in  the  sky,  like  the  eye  of  God 
shining  out  of  heaven  itself. 

Good  night  .  .  .  good  night  .  .  .  Big   John. 

f'tiniea  in  Greal  Britain  by  Wyman  £r  Sons  Ltd.,  London  and  Readtng 
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great  star  is  blazing  in  the  sky,  like  the  eye  of  God 
shining  out  of  heaven  itself. 

Good  night  .  .  .  good  night  ...  Big   John. 
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